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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  hooks  prepared  by 
Foreign  Area  Studies.  The  American  University,  under  the  Country 
Stndies/Area  Handhoo'  Program.  The  last  page  of  this  hook  provides 
a  listing  of  other  published  studies.  Each  hook  in  the  series  deals  with 
a  particular  foreign  country,  describing  and  analyzing  its  economic, 
national  security,  political,  and  social  systems  and  institutions  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  interrelationships  of  those  systems  and  institutions  and 
the  ways  that  they  are  shaped  by  cultural  factors.  Each  study  is  written 
by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  social  scientists.  The  authors  seek  to 
provide  a  basic  insight  and  understanding  of  the  society  under  obser¬ 
vation.  striving  for  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static  portrayal  of  it.  The 
study  focuses  on  historical  antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political, 
and  socioeconomic  characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and  cleav¬ 
age  within  the  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  origins  and 
traditions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  society,  their  dominant  beliefs 
and  values,  their  community  of  interests  and  the  issues  on  which  they 
are  divided,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  involvement  with  the  na¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  their  attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward 
the  social  system  and  political  order  within  which  they  live. 

The  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  views,  opinions,  and  findings 
of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an  official 
Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy,  or  decision,  unless  so  des¬ 
ignated  by  other  official  documentation.  The  authors  have  sought  to 
adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectivity.  Such  corrections, 
additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual  or  other  changes  that  readers 
may  have  will  be  welcomed  for  use  in  future  new  editions. 

William  Evans-Smith 
Director,  Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  University 
Washington.  D.C.  20016 
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Preface 


Guatemala:  A  Country  Study  replaces  the  Area  Handbook  for  Gua¬ 
temala.  which  was  published  in  1970  and  was  seriously  out  of  date. 
Throughout  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  Guatemala,  the  most  populous 
of  the  Central  American  republics,  experienced  an  intensification  of 
socioeconomic  and  political  turmoil  and  tension  and  of  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  warfare  waged  by  the  armed  forces  against  their  various  oppo¬ 
nents — most  notably  moderate  politicians,  liberal  Catholic  clergy,  and 
left-wing  revolutionaries.  The  coup  d'etat  of  March  23,  1982,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  assumption  of  presidential  power  by  Brigadier  General  Jose 
hfrain  Rios  Montt,  and  the  counterinsurgency  policies  instituted  by 
his  government  were  the  most  recent  episodes  of  the  nation's  internal 
strife,  the  outcome  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  mid- 1983. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  present  country  study  is  an  attempt  to  treat 
in  a  compact  and  objective  manner  the  dominant  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  national  security  aspects  of  contemporary  Guatemalan  so¬ 
ciety.  Sources  of  information  included  scholarly  journals  and  monographs, 
official  reports  of  governments  and  international  organizations,  foreign 
and  domestic  newspapers,  numerous  periodicals,  and  interviews  with 
individuals  who  have  special  competence  in  Guatemalan  and  Central 
American  affairs.  Chapter  bibliographies  appear  at  the  end  of  the  book: 
brief  comments  on  some  of  the  more  valuable  sources  as  possible 
further  reading  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Measurements  art- 
given  in  the  metric  system;  a  conversion  table  is  provided  to  assist 
those  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  metric  measurements  (see  table 
1,  Appendix).  A  Glossary  is  also  included. 

Although  there  are  numerous  variations.  Spanish  surnames  generally 
consist  of  two  parts:  the  patrilineal  name  followed  by  the  matrilineal. 
For  example,  in  late  1983  the  new  chief  of  state  was  Brigadier  General 
Oscar  Humberto  Mejia  Victores.  Mejia  is  bis  father's  family  name; 
Victores,  h;s  nother's.  In  nonformal  use  the  matrilineal  is  often,  al¬ 
though  not  always,  dropped.  After  the  first  mention,  therefore,  we 
have  usually  referred  to  him  as  General  Mejia.  President  Jose  Kfrain 
Rios  Montt,  who  uses  Efrain  as  his  given  name,  is  referred  to  as  Rios 
Montt. 
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Country 

Formal  Name:  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Short  Form:  Guatemala. 

Term  for  Citizens:  Guatemalan(s), 

Capital:  Guatemala.  (To  avoid  confusion,  called  Guatemala  City  in  this 
study.) 

Geography 

Size:  Approximately  108,780  square  kilometers. 

Topography:  Four  major  regions:  Pacific  coast.  Highlands,  Caribbean 
coast  and  river  valleys,  and  Peten  (rain  forest).  Numerous  volcanoes 
in  Highlands,  which  are  also  subject  to  violent  earthquakes. 

Climate:  Varies  with  altitude;  hot  in  lowlands,  and  cool  in  Highlands. 
Most  of  country  experiences  distinct  dry  season  that  lasts  about  six 
months,  but  department  of  Peten  and  area  along  Caribbean  coast  hu¬ 
mid  entire  year. 
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Society 

Population:  Estimated  7.6  million  in  mid- 1983.  Annual  growth  rate 
estimated  2.5  to  2.9  percent 

Education  and  Literacy:  Education  compulsory  for  six-year  primary 
school,  hut  only  50  percent  of  urban  children  and  5  percent  of  rural 
complete  program.  Literacy  approximately  50  percent  in  1983;  only 
about  20  percent  of  Indians  literate. 

Health  and  Welfare:  Leading  causes  of  death  gastroenteritis,  pneu¬ 
monia,  influenza,  measles,  whooping  cough,  anemia,  dysentery,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and  bronchitis.  Public  health  services  good  in  capital,  virtually 
nonexistent  in  rural  areas. 

Language:  Spanish  and  numerous  Mayan  languages. 

Ethnic  Croups:  Primarily  ladino  and  Indian. 

Religion-.  Roughly  80  percent  Roman  Catholic,  20  percent  Protestant; 
Protestants  divided  among  over  100  sects,  mostly  evangelical. 

Economy 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP):  About  US$9.3  billion  in  1982,  ap¬ 
proximately  US$1,200  per  capita.  Economy  in  recession  in  1983;  real 
GDP  had  declined  perhaps  by  3.5  percent  in  1982  along  with  severe 
balance  of  payments  constraints. 

Agriculture:  Contributed  25  percent  of  GDP  in  1981  and  employed 
about  58  percent  of  labor  force.  Most  farming  subsistence  or  less.  Main 
foods  produced:  corn,  beans,  and  meat. 

Energy:  Firewood  a  major  source.  A  few  hydroelectric  sites  developed 
hut  much  greater  potential.  Small  amounts  of  low-quality  crude  oil 
discovered  and  more  likely.  Crude  oil  production  abuse  2  million 
barrels  in  1982.  and  exports  of  US$47  million. 

Industry:  Contributed  18  percent  of  GDP  in  1981.  of  which  16  percent 
manufacturing.  Main  manufactured  products;  food,  beverages,  textiles, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  cement.  Small  domestic  market  required  sub¬ 
stantial  exports,  mainly  to  Centra!  America,  to  achieve  any  economies 
of  scale.  Manufacturing  required  substantial  protection  to  compete. 

Exports:  US$1.2  billion  in  1981.  Main  products  coffee  (US$295  mil¬ 
lion).  cotton  (US$131  million),  sugar  (US$85  million),  bananas  (USS51 
million),  cardamom  (US$34  million),  and  crude  oil  (US$22  million). 

Imports:  USS1.6  billion  in  1981.  Main  imports  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  (2-3  percent),  machinery  and  transport  equipment,  chemicals, 
manufactured  products,  and  food,  particularly  wheat  and  Hour. 

Exchange  Rate:  One  quetzal  per  US$1  since  1925. 

Fiscal  Year:  Calendar  year. 


External  Public  Debt:  US$860  million  (estimated),  end  of  1982 — one 
of  lowest  on  per  capita  basis  in  Latin  America.  Debt  servicing  less  than 
4  percent  of  exports  in  1981. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

Roads:  26,429  kilometers,  of  which  2,850  paved,  11,438  kilometers 
gravel,  and  12.140  kilometers  earth.  Adequate  main  system  linking 
major  settled  areas,  although  maintenance  low;  feeder  roads  in  farming 
areas  and  main  roads  in  north  inadequate.  Highways  main  form  of 
freight  and  passenger  movement. 

Railroads:  909  kilometers,  of  which  819  kilometers  government  owned. 
All  0.914-meter  gauge.  System  links  both  coasts,  connects  to  Salva¬ 
doran  and  Mexican  systems. 

Inland  Waterways:  260  kilometers  navigable  all  year;  additional  730 
kilometers  open  to  shipping  during  high  water. 

Ports:  Main  port  Santo  Tomas  de  Castilla  on  Caribbean.  Former  mai 
port,  nearby  Puerto  Barrios  damaged  in  1976  earthquake,  not  ful 
reconstructed  by  1983.  Pacific  ports  of  San  Jose  and  Champerieo  ii 
adequate  for  volume  of  cargo  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Airfields:  532,  of  which  527  usable,  only  10  had  paved  runways  in  1983. 
Two  with  runways  of  2,440  to  3,659  meters. 

Telecommunications:  Modern  telecommunications  facilities  largely 
concentrated  in  capital.  Adequate  links  abroad,  including  one  Atlantic 
Ocean  satellite  station.  Country  connected  to  Central  American  mi¬ 
crowave  net. 

Government  and  Politics 

Government:  Military  dictatorship  led  by  President  (Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral)  Jose  Efrain  Rios  Montt  remained  in  power  in  mid- 1983.  Executive 
power  shared  with  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  General  Staff  of  the 
Presidency.  Unicameral  legislature  (Congress)  dismissed  in  March  1982. 
Judiciary,  headed  by  president  of  the  judiciary  who  was  also  president 
of  Supreme  Court,  statutorily  independent  of  executive.  Twenty-two 
departmental  governments  formed  administrative  subdivisions  of  cen¬ 
tal  government.  Municipal  government  officials,  formerly  autonomous 
from  central  government,  appointed  by  chief  executive  after  March 
1982.  Constitutional  basis  provided  by  1982  Fundamental  Statute  of 
Government. 

Politics:  Dominated  by  Guatemalan  Army.  Political  parties  in  recess, 
supposedly  will  resume  activities  under  political  opening  announced 
in  March  1983,  Private  sector  traditionally  dominant  among  civilian 
actors;  popular  sectors’  periodic  violent  repression  limits  their  partic¬ 
ipation;  guerrilla  insurgency  existing  since  1960. 
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International  Relations:  Limited  in  scope  and  content  Onk  relation¬ 
ships  of  importance  witli  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  l  nitcd  States, 
Lnited  States  relations  most  important  after  1954:  human  lights  con¬ 
cerns  soured  these  in  1977.  hot  lit  1953  relations  slightly  improved 

International  Agreements  and  Memberships:  Cnatcmala  parts  to  Inter- 
American  Treatv  ol  Reciprocal  Assistance  iKio  freatyi  and  Treats'  ot 
Tlatelolco.  Member  of  Organization  of  American  States.  I  niter!  Na¬ 
tions  and  many  of  its  specialized  agencies.  World  Rank.  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Inter-American  Development  Rank 

National  Security 

Armed  Forces:  Total  strength  in  early  1953  about  29.000.  Arms  .  27. (MX), 
air  force.  650:  and  navy.  960.  Air  force  and  navy  integral  components 
of  arms  but  had  considerable  autonomy.  Conscripts  made  np  about  20 
to  25  percent  of  arms  strength. 

Military  Units:  In  earls  1953  army  had  30  battalions — two  paratroop. 
one  engineer,  and  27  infantry — supported  by  12  artillcrs  mortar  bat¬ 
teries,  plus  Presidential  Guard  Battalion  in  capital.  Units  considerabls 
smaller  than  United  States  counterparts.  Territorial  control  exercised 
through  22  military  zones,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  22  administrative 
departments  dess  the  department  of  Peten  Air  force  divided  into 
seven  squadrons,  including  one  ground  support  squadron.  Navy  ac¬ 
tually  coast  guard:  two-thirds  of  strength  in  a  marine  battalion. 

Equipment:  Mostly  old  United  States  armaments;  a  few  World  War 
II  tanks  and  artillery  pieces  in  arms,  but  small  arms  mostly  Israeli 
Galif  and  Uzi.  Air  force  gound  support  squadron  had  aging  Cessna 
A-37Rs.  Some  ness  Israeli  transports  on  hand,  and  several  new  Hell 
helicopters  converted  into  gunships.  Navy  had  some  broadsword-  and 
Cutlass-class  patrol  craft  commissioned  in  1970s  in  addition  to  several 
older  boats. 

Police:  National  Police  primary  countrywide  lass  enforcement  agent  s : 
strength  in  earls  1953  about  9.5(X).  Treasury  Police  (about  2.  ]()<)'  pri¬ 
marily  customs  agency.  Mobile  Military  Police  about  3.000 >  powerful 
adjunct  to  National  Police.  Technical  Investigation  Department,  plain¬ 
clothes  investigative  arm  of  National  Police,  replaced  former  Detective 
Corps  in  1952.  Police  agencies,  as  well  as  armed  forces,  heavily  engaged 
in  counterinsurgency  for  more  than  two  decades. 
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Introduction 

On  THE  MORNING  of  August  8,  1983 — more  than  three  months 
after  research  and  writing  had  been  completed  for  this  hook — Minister 
of  National  Defense  Brigadier  General  Oscar  Humberto  Mejia  Yictores 
and  the  Army  High  Command  of  the  Military  Commanders  Council 
removed  Brigadier  General  Jose  E Irani  Rios  Montt  from  the  presidency 
in  a  swift  coup  d'etat  in  which  some  seven  people  were  killed  and  a 
few  injured.  A  proclamation  by  the  military  chiefs  stated  that  Mejia 
Vittores  would  retain  his  position  as  defense  minister  and  would  rule 
the  nation  as  chief  of  state,  not  as  president.  Thus  ended  the  nearly 
17-month  regime  of  Rios  Montt.  who  on  assuming  power  in  the  after- 
math  of  a  coup  on  March  23,  1982.  had  informed  his  fellow  citizens 
that  ‘God  had  decided  that  I  would  become  president  of  this  nation. 

The  military  proclamation  also  set  forth  as  the  justifications  for  the 
coup — which  was  described  as  a  military  action,  not  a  coup — the  ex¬ 
istence  of  "a  small  group  .  .  .  seeking  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power 
indefinitely,  the  presence  of  "a  religious,  fanatic,  and  aggressive  group 
.  .  .  ignoring  the  essential  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state.” 
and  the  need  "to  eradicate  administrative  corruption  at  all  lev  els.  The 
proclamation  made  clear,  however,  that  the  Army  High  Command  was 
primarily  concerned  with  its  own  institutional  well-being:  “We  are 
aware,  above  all,  that  the  unity  of  the  army  must  be  preserv  ed  and 
strengthened,  maintaining  the  principle  of  hierarchy  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  some  elements  who  have 
tried  to  divide  and  confuse  the  armed  institution.” 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  coup — and  the  reasons  put  forward  in  expla¬ 
nation — came  as  a  surprise  to  Rios  Montt.  Throughout  his  period  in 
office  there  were  continuous  reports  of  coups  attempted  or  in  prepa¬ 
ration  (see  A  Transition  to  Democracy?,  eh.  4).  From  early  1983  onward 
there  were  increasing  rumors  of  unrest  within  the  military  hierarchy 
because  of  Rios  Montt 's  reliance  on  a  small  group  of  young  officers  and 
on  his  coparishioners  in  the  Church  of  the  Word  (Iglesia  del  Verbo* — 
a  fundamentalist,  evangelical  Protestant  sect  to  which  Rios  Montt  had 
converted  and  of  which  he  was  an  elder  (see  Protestantism,  ch.  2: 
Religious  Institutions,  ch.  4).  The  young  officers  included  junior  and 
mid-level  officers  who  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Carlos  Rodolfo 
Munoz  Pilona  had  executed  the  March  1982  coup  and  had  inv  ited  Rios 
Montt  to  head  the  military  junta  (see  The  Dominant  Role  of  the  Army, 
ch.  4).  These  officers  had  supported  Rios  Montt  when  he  dismissed 
the  other  two  members  of  the  junta.  Brigadier  General  Horaeio  Eg- 
berto  Maldonado  Sehaad  and  Colonel  Francisco  Luis  Gordillo  Marti¬ 
nez,  and  assumed  the  presidency.  Rios  Montt  retained  many  of  these 
officers  in  key  positions,  most  notably  in  the  General  Staff  of  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  and  the  power  and  influence  of  this  group  became  increasingly 
irksome  to  the  army  hierarchy  (see  Executive,  ch.  4).  In  addition,  in 
June  1983  individuals  who  had  been  involved  in  the  March  1982  coup. 
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suc  h  as  ( .ordillo  and  Lconel  Sisniega  Otero,  rociucrged  politically  with 
calls  tor  Rios  Montt  to  resign,  and  several  observers  concluded  that 
these  indiv  iduals  either  had  or  would  soon  secure  support  within  the 
officer  corps.  This  possibility  added  to  the  concern  ot  those  military 
commanders  who  wished  to  preserve  the  military's  unity  and  cohesion. 

By  May  Rios  Montt  was  being  subjected  to  sustained  criticism  by 
three  powerful  interest  groups:  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchs,  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  industrialists,  and  large  landowners.  In  a  document  en¬ 
titled  'Confirmed  in  Our  Faith,  dated  May  22.  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  accused  Rios  Montt  s  government  of  responsibility 
for  "a  growing  militarization  of  the  country  and  charged  that  there 
were  still  frequent  "cases  of  missing  persons’’  and  that  "massacres  are 
still  being  carried  out  by  the  military  in  some  parts  of  the  country . 
The  hierarchy  also  criticized  the  obligatory  participation  of  Indians  in 
civil  defense  patrols  and  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  special 
courts  (see  judiciary,  ch.  4;  Law  Enforcement,  ch.  5;  Threats  to  Internal 
Security,  ch.  5).  And  in  a  thrust  aimed  directly  at  Rios  Montt,  the 
Catholic  spokesmen  asserted  that  the  ‘  aggressive  escalation  of  pro- 
sclytization  by  Protestant  fundamentalist  sects  posed  a  danger  to  so¬ 
ciety. 

Business  and  industrial  groups  were  incensed  by  a  tax  reform  pro¬ 
posal  that  included  a  10-percent  value-added  tax  (VAT:  Impuesto  al 
Valor  Agregado — IVA).  Government  officials  let  it  be  known  that  in¬ 
ternational  lenders,  meaning  particularly  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  would  refuse  to  lend  further  funds  unless  Guatemala 
increased  its  tax  rev  enues,  among  the  lowest  per  capita  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  tsee  Role  of  Government,  ch.  3).  Many  of  the  large  landowners 
supported  the  VAT  proposal  because  agricultural  exports  were  ex¬ 
empted.  but  they  were  vociferously  opposed  to  government  proposals 
of  modest  land  reform  measures. 

It  was  in  an  already  tense  political  situation  that  Brigadier  General 
Jose  Guillermo  Echeverria  Vielman — in  length  of  service*  the  senior 
army  officer  on  active  duty — sent  a  public  letter  to  Rios  Montt.  Eche¬ 
verria  urged  that  the  tax  reform  be  postponed  until  an  elected  legis¬ 
lature  could  debate  and  vote  on  the  measure,  stated  that  the  military 
should  retire  from  its  dominant  role  in  the  government,  and  lamented 
the  “loss”  of  Belize.  He  directed  his  sharpest  criticism  against  the 
ev  angelical  sectarianism  “being  practiced  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  producing  an  unnecessary  offense  to  the  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation.  which  sooner  or  later  will  make  known  its  repudiation.’  The 
general  paid  to  have  his  letter  read  on  a  popular  news  broadcast  on 
June  5.  and  the  letter  appeared  in  numerous  newspapers  the  next  day. 
On  June  8  Echeverria  was  dismissed  from  active  service  for  having 
violated  military  regulations,  but  by  that  time  numerous  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  had  publicly  endorsed  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  position.  The  far  right  political  parties,  particularly  the  National 
Liberation  Movement  (Movimiento  de  Liberation  National — MLN), 
increased  their  criticism  of  government  policies  and  their  demands  for 
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early  elections.  The  call  by  the  VI LN  for  early  elections  undoubtedly 
reflected  its  judgment  that  because  they  were  well  organized  and  the 
moderates  and  conservatives  were  not,  the  MLN  would  win  in  an  early 
election  (see  Political  Parties,  ch.  4). 

Events  reached  a  climax  of  sorts  in  June.  Rios  Montt  met  with  several 
leaders  of  political  parties  on  June  24  and  25  and  on  Army  Day,  June 
.30,  with  many  or  all  of  the  military  commanders.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
on  June  28  Gordillo  delivered  a  vehement  attack  on  Rios  Montt  on  a 
popular  television  program.  This  was  followed  later  in  the  evening  by 
a  broadcast  of  an  interview  with  Sisniega.  who  set  forth  a  detailed 
denunciation  of  government  policies  but  took  care  to  distance  himself 
from  Gordillo  and  the  leaders  of  the  MLN. 

In  response  to  these  pressures  Rios  Montt  agreed  to  fix  the  date  for 
constituent  assembly  elections,  dissolved  the  young  officers  advisory 
council  (the  General  Staff  of  the  Presidency),  and  imposed  a  "state  of 
alarm,  an  emergency  martial  law  measure  that  reimposed  most  of  the 
restrictions  on  civil  liberties  that  had  been  lifted  on  March  22.  1983 
(see  A  Transition  to  Democracy?,  ch.  4).  In  a  related  measure  some 
50  military  officers  were  transferred  from  civilian  jobs  back  to  military 
postings.  On  June  30  Rios  Montt  formally  inaugurated  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Tribunal,  which  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  for  and 
conducting  the  elections  (see  Elections,  ch.  4).  The  five  members  of 
the  tribunal  enjoy  ed  considerable  public  prestige;  its  president.  Arturo 
Herbruger  Asturias,  had  served  as  a  minister  in  the  government  of 
President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  and  had  been  appointed  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  (see  The  Abortive 
Revolution,  ch.  1). 

Despite  these  pressing  problems,  Rios  Montt  publicly  remained 
unperturbed.  On  August  1  he  announced  that  the  constituent  assembly 
elections  would  be  held  July  1.  1984,  and  that  the  assembly  would 
convene  on  September  15.  1984.  He  also  asserted  that  the  "roots  of 
Central  America’s  frailty  lie  in  its  grave  social  problems,  its  ideological 
disputes,  and  its  age-old  dependence.  He  opined  that  “the  power 
policy,  the  so-called  hard-line  policy  .  .  .  leaves  no  room  for  arbitration” 
and  that  "the  East-West  confrontation  must  be  removed  from  Central 
America.  "We  want  to  be  neither  East  nor  West,  but  simply  Middle 
America."  On  August  5,  three  days  before  the  coup,  he  dismissed 
queries  by  foreign  reporters  about  coup  attempts  as  “pelas  en  la  sopa" 
(hairs  in  the  soup).  Three  of  the  six  young  officers  who  were  the  target 
of  officer  corps  objections  had  not  been  removed  from  their  posts,  and 
Sergio  Alvaro  Contreras  Valladeres  and  Francisco  Bianchi  Castillo, 
elders  of  the  Church  of  the  Word,  continued  to  report  daily  to  their 
offices  in  the  National  Palace. 

Although  elements  of  the  presidential  guard  engaged  in  a  spirited 
though  brief  defense,  the  coup  went  smoothly.  According  to  various 
observers,  the  chief  of  the  national  defense  general  staff.  Brigadier 
General  Hector  Mario  Lopez  Fuentes,  orchestrated  the  attack  and  the 
presence  later  in  the  day  of  the  military  commanders  who  signed  the 


proclamation  that  deposed  Rios  Montt  and  installed  Mejia  Victores.  A 
few  days  after  the  coup  Mejia  stated  in  a  television  interview  that 
“about  a  month  ago"  Rios  Montt  had  met  with  “all  the  military  com¬ 
manders  and  had  promised  that  “when  all  the  commanders  met  in 
general  assembly  and  asked  him  to  resign  he  would  comply.”  Mejia 
then  observed  that  “that  took  place  on  Monday.  August  8."  He  added 
that  Rios  Montt  had  been  placed  on  inactive  reserve  ( disponible )  and 
was  residing  in  his  home  in  the  section  of  the  city  reserved  for  the 
military  officers  corps.  Mejia  stressed  that  his  predecessor  remained  a 
free  man  and  could  leave  the  country  if  and  when  he  pleased. 

At  the  time  of  the  coup  the  52-year-old  Mejia  had  been  in  the  service 
for  35  years,  having  entered  as  a  cadet  at  the  military  academy,  the 
Escuela  Politecnia  (Polytechnical  School)  in  1948  (see  Training,  ch.  5). 
Shortly  after  promotion  to  brigadier  general  in  1980,  he  was  designated 
inspector  general  of  the  army  and  soon  thereafter  the  vice  minister  of 
national  defense;  Rios  Montt  named  him  defense  minister  in  July  1982. 
Although  inexperienced  in  international  and  regional  affairs,  Mejia 
possessed  considerable  command  experience  and  acted  quickly  and 
decisively  on  several  issues.  He  announced  on  August  9  that  the  state 
of  alarm  had  been  lifted  and  on  August  14  that  the  special  courts — the 
objects  of  fear  by  the  citizenry  and  of  condemnation  by  international 
human  rights  organizations — would  cease  operations  by  September  1. 
To  the  sharp  disappointment  of  the  business  and  commercial  chambers 
of  commerce,  however,  he  did  not  rescind  the  VAT,  but  he  did  state 
that  his  government  would  “consider  the  possibility  of  amendments 
to  the  tax  reform  package.  He  indicated  that  he  could  perceive  no 
need  for  land  reform. 

In  his  early  speeches  and  press  interviews,  therefore,  Mejia  revealed 
a  political  attitude  that  hailed  back  to  earlier  military  regimes  (see 
The  Dominant  Role  of  the  Army,  ch.  4).  His  devout  Catholicism  and 
fervent  anticommunism  were  constant  themes,  albeit  in  nonspecific 
terms.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  nation  as  chief  of  state,  he  reiterated 
the  army’s  “responsibility  for  the  return  to  institutional  life  ’  and  as¬ 
serted  that  “to  fulfill  this  task  the  army  would  adhere  to  specific 
guidelines,  the  first  of  which  was  “to  fight  the  Marxist-Leninist  sub¬ 
version  and  the  paramilitary  groups  that  may  exist.”  Nevertheless,  on 
August  11  he  proclaimed  a  90-dav  amnesty  to  go  into  effect  August  19 
under  which  those  who  surrendered,  turned  in  their  weapons,  pro¬ 
vided  information,  and  took  an  oath  to  engage  in  no  further  antigov- 
emment  activities  would  not  be  punished.  Although  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  made  known  its  objections  to  the  compulsory  participation 
of  the  Indians  in  civil  self-defense  operations,  Mejia  stated  that  his 
government  would  “strengthen  the  people’s  organizations  through  civil 
defense.”  He  added,  however,  that  the  government  would  “eliminate 
all  possibilities  of  religious  or  political  manipulation  directed  against 
the  beliefs  and  feelings  of  the  majority  and  against  our  customs  and 
culture,"  a  stipulation  that  was  expected  to  blunt  the  criticisms  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy. 
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On  August  19  Mejia  indicated  that  when  the  constituent  assembly 
convened,  he  would  propose  that  all  active-duty  military  officers  be 
banned  as  presidential  candidates  and  that  former  defense  ministers 
would  be  ineligible  until  they  had  been  out  of  office  for  three  years. 
If  the  constituent  assembly  were  to  adopt  the  proposal  and  if  presi¬ 
dential  elections  were  held  in  early  1985.  Mejia  would  be  excluded 
from  participation,  as  would  Rios  Montt,  who  served  as  defense  min¬ 
ister  from  March  to  July  1982.  Such  active-duty  officers  as  General 
Lopez  Fuentes,  however,  would  become  eligible  on  retirement.  Her- 
bruger,  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal,  confirmed 
that  Mejia  had  discussed  the  suggestion  in  a  meeting  with  members 
of  the  tribunal  and  added  that  Mejia  and  the  tribunal  members  had 
discussed  the  possibility  of  advancing  the  date  of  the  assembly  elec¬ 
tions.  Herbruger  stated  that  the  aim  was  to  hold  the  elections  as  soon 
as  possible  but  that  the  mechanics  of  preparing  a  registry  of  eligible 
voters  were  so  difficult  that  elections  before  July  1,  1984,  might  not 
be  possible. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  after  the  coup,  domestic  and  foreign  observers 
sought  to  determine  what  might  be  expected  from  Mejia  in  foreign 
policy  matters.  On  some  issues  he  proved  to  be  less  than  diplomatic. 
In  an  interview  with  a  Spanish  television  company  for  transmission  to 
Spain,  Mejia  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  Guatemalan  police  attack 
on  the  Spanish  embassy  in  January  1980.  during  which  most  of  the 
people  in  the  building  were  burned  to  death  and  as  a  result  of  which 
Spain  broke  diplomatic  relations  (see  Threats  to  Internal  Security,  ch. 
5).  Mejia  responded  that  he  believed  that  diplomatic  relations  should 
be  restored,  but  he  then  asserted  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  had 
“collaborated”  with  the  peasants  who  had  seized  the  building  and  were 
holding  the  ambassador  and  his  staff  as  hostages.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  sharply  rejected  Mejia’s  allegations,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
diplomatic  relations  would  soon  be  resumed. 

On  August  7  Mejia  had  traveled  to  Honduras  to  meet  with  General 
Eugenio  Vides  Casanova,  the  commander  of  El  Salvador’s  armed  forces; 
General  Gustavo  Alvarez  Martinez,  the  commander  of  the  Honduran 
armed  forces;  and  Brigadier  General  Frederick  VVoerner,  a  brigade 
commander  in  the  United  States  Southern  Command  (SOUTHGOM), 
based  in  Panama.  Mejia  also  visited  the  U.S.S.  Ranger,  the  flagship 
of  a  task  force  then  in  the  Pacific  waters  off'  Central  America.  The 
coincidence  of  Mejia’s  activities  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  gave  rise  to 
allegations  in  Guatemala  City  that  the  United  States  had  been  involved 
at  least  peripherally  in  the  overthrow  of  Rios  Montt.  Despite  categorical 
denials  by  the  United  States  government,  the  allegations  were  widely 
believed  in  Guatemala. 

Mejia  nonetheless  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  President  Ronald  Reagan's  policies  in  Central  America.  In  a 
press  conference  on  August  10,  Mejia  described  the  Nicaraguan  San- 
dinistas  as  a  threat  “not  only  to  Guatemala  and  Central  America  but 
to  the  entire  continent.  He  suggested  that  the  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
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(.roup  (Mexico.  Panama.  Venezuela.  and  Colombia)  to  resolve  regional 
problems  were  well  intended,  hut  lie  declared  that  they  could  play  no 
real  role  in  Central  America.  In  hix  meeting  with  the  diplomatic  corps 
a  week  later,  he  voiced  (Guatemala  s  appreciation  of  the  so-called 
Contadora  Croup  and  its  efforts  to  resolve  regional  problems,  hut  he 
added  that  lie  "would  like  to  stress,  as  a  Cuatemulan  and  a  Centra! 
American,  that  the  Central  Americans  alone  should  make  the  decisions 
that  will  enable  us  to  achieve  our  objectives.  These  statements  elicited 
negative  reactions  in  Mexico  City.  Caracas,  and  Bogota:  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Costa  Kica.  whose  government  endorsed  the  Contadora  efforts, 
bluntly  declared  that  his  government  did  "not  like  coups  d’etat  or  the 
military  in  government. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  coup.  Mejia  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  forced  to  focus  from  time  to  time  on  foreign  affairs,  but 
their  primary  concern  was  to  solidify  their  internal  position,  and  they 
were  reminded  almost  at  once  that  they  could  rely  on  neither  the 
armed  forces  nor  the  private  sector  for  unqualified  support.  Both  for¬ 
eign  and  ( Guatemalan  observers  continued  to  report  that  Mejia  and  his 
kev  associate.  General  Lopez  Fuentes.  had  seized  control  to  forestall 
a  coup  against  Mejia  as  defense  minister  that  was  being  organized  In 
officers  with  links  to  the  ML.V  The  MLN  made  it  clear  that  it  would 
"monitor  Mejias  government,  meaning  that  the  MLN  would  seek  to 
force  Mejia  to  hew  to  far-right  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The 
commercial  interests  continued  to  agitate  for  repeal  of  the  VAT,  and 
the  landowners  allowed  no  one  to  forget  their  opposition  to  land  reform, 
no  matter  how  mild.  And  within  days  of  the  coup  an  organization  that 
dubbed  itself  the  young  officers  group  began  to  interrupt  and  “over¬ 
ride"  commercial  radio  broadcasts  to  proclaim  opposition  to  the  new 
military  government  and  to  call  for  socioeconomic  reforms. 

By  August  24  Mejia  reportedly  had  completed  the  changes  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  in  the  cabinet  he  had  inherited  from  Rios  Montt  The 
more  significant  changes  were  in  the  ministries  of  foreign  relations, 
government  tor  interior),  and  agriculture.  Fernando  Andrade  Diaz- 
Duran.  who  had  served  as  foreign  adviser  to  three  earlier  military 
presidents — including  Brigadier  General  Fernando  Romeo  Lucas  Gar¬ 
cia.  who  was  deposed  in  the  March  1982  coup — became  foreign  min¬ 
ister.  Colonel  Carlos  Armando  Moreira-1  bpez.  who  had  served  as  the 
defense  attache  in  Washington  in  the  late  1970s.  took  over  as  deputy 
foreign  minister.  Adolfo  Gonzalez  Kodas  replaced  Ricardo  Mendez 
Ruiz  as  minister  of  government,  and  Ivan  Najera  Farfan  replaced  Leo- 
poldo  Sandoxal  Villcda.  who  had  recently  proposed  a  program  of  land 
reform  as  minister  of  agriculture.  Kugenia  Isabel  Tejada  de  Putzeys 
assumed  (  barge  of  the  Ministn  of  F.ducation.  thus  becoming  the  first 
woman  to  serve  at  the  cabinet  level. 

On  August  29  the  government  announced  that  Jorge  Antonio  Serrano 
Flias  woidd  l>e  replaced  as  president  of  the  Council  of  State  by  Ricardo 
Asturias  Valenzuela.  One  month  later,  however.  Mejia  prorogued  the 
council,  stating  that  it  had  "fulfilled  its  delicate  mission  (see  Kxecutive. 
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eh.  4).  At  least  some  Guatemalan  observers  categorized  Mejia  s  publicly 
unanticipated  action  as  a  victors  for  the  far  right-wing  parties,  which 
had  opposed  the  council  s  existence  and  role. 

During  its  first  several  weeks  in  command  the  new  government 
issued  no  pronouncements  with  respect  to  the  nation  s  socioeconomic 
problems,  nor  did  it  indicate  that  am  new  domestic  programs  wi  re 
envisaged.  The  government's  silence  was  in  keeping  with  the  nation's 
history,  which  basically  reflects  the  experiences  of  two  soc  ieties,  un¬ 
integrated  and  unequal,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  The  na¬ 
tion’s  heritage  is  one  of  deep-seated  inequity,  in  which  the  land  tenure 
patterns  and  labor  arrangements  have  been  and  remain  among  the 
most  unequal  and  oppressive  in  Latin  America.  In  the  mid-1980s  the 
society  remained  essentially  agricultural,  but  about  90  percent  of  the 
farms  accounted  for  only  about  Hi  percent  of  the  farmland,  resulting 
in  plots  too  small  to  support  a  family  at  even  a  subsistence  level. 

In  198.3  tlic-  society  continued  to  be  characterized  by  cleavages  that 
reflected  class,  ethnic,  religious,  and  other  determinants.  Of  the  na¬ 
tions  estimated  7.6  million  residents,  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
were  identified  as  Indians,  less  than  one-halt  ladino  (see  Glossary'. 
There  were  in  addition  a  few  Black  G'aribs.  a  smaller  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans.  and  an  even  smaller  community  of  Asians  (see  Regional  and 
Ethnic  Diversity,  ch.  2).  A  small  elite — composed  almost  exclusively 
of  ladinos  and  Europeans  (a  term  that  includes  North  Americans' — 
controlled  great  wealth,  while  the  vast  majority  fixed  in  varying  degrees 
of  poverty,  which  was  defined  by  significant  malnutrition,  general  il¬ 
literacy,  and  limited  access  to  medical  services.  Almost  all  Indians  lived 
in  such  conditions,  as  did  many  ladinos.  The  small  middle  class  included 
a  few  Indians  but  consisted  mostly  of  ladinos. 

The  key  division  is  ethnic,  between  Mayan-speaking  Indians  and 
Hispanicized,  Spanish-speaking  ladinos.  An  Indian  who  leaves  his  or 
her  community,  learns  and  speaks  Spanish,  adopts  Spanish  dress,  and 
abandons  Indian  customs  will  be  accepted  as  a  ladino.  Another  div  ision 
is  between  Homan  Catholics  and  Protestants.  I' util  about  the  1930s 
the  society  was  preponderantly  Homan  Catholic,  albeit  interlaced  with 
traditional  beliefs  among  the  Indians  (see  Indigenous  Belief  Systems, 
ch.  2).  In  common  with  Latin  American  societies,  however,  relatively 
few  Guatemalans  joined  the  priesthood,  in  the  mid-1970s,  for  example, 
there  were  only  about  500  priests  in  the  country — roughly  one  priest 
to  nearly  8,900  parishioners — and  about  400  were  foreigners  tsee  Ho¬ 
man  Catholicism,  ch.  2).  Although  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  re¬ 
mained  socially  and  politically  conservative,  the  foreign  priests  became 
active  in  social  and  economic  matters,  particularly  in  the  rural,  mostly 
Indian  regions.  Their  activities  provoked  the  enmity  and  suspicion  of 
many  members  of  the  elite,  who  tended  to  categorize  the  priests  and 
other  religious  as  leftists  and  Marxists  During  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  several  of  the  Catholic  priests,  brothers,  and  nuns  were  killed, 
and  many  fled — or  were  forced  to  least — the  country. 
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Until  the  1970s  the  Protestant  community  was  not  large  and  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  small  congregations  of  mainline  churches.  In  the  after- 
math  of  the  1976  earthquake,  however,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  converts.  By  1983  the  Protestants  claimed  over  20 
percent  of  the  population,  and  almost  all  were  members  of  evangelical 
sects  based  in  the  United  States.  The  most  prominent  convert  to  Prot¬ 
estantism  was  Rios  Montt,  whose  brother  was  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  his  fervent  proselytizing  was  a  source  of  anger  and  concern  to  many 
of  his  military  colleagues  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  other  major  division  within  the  society  was  economic.  The  small 
elite  garnered  a  significant  portion  of  the  national  income,  while  the 
majority  subsisted  on  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  government 
historically  has  taken  a  minor  role  in  the  economy;  except  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  during  the  presidencies  of 
Arevalo  and  Arbenz,  government  policy  has  reflected  classical  notions 
of  laissez-faire  (see  Role  of  Government,  eh.  3). 

The  nation’s  wealth  remained  centered  on  the  agriculture  sector, 
which  employed  over  one-half  the  work  force  but  contributed  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  gross  domestic  product  (GDP — see  Glossary’). 
Most  of  the  value  of  agricultural  output  came  from  commercial  crops 
for  export,  such  as  coffee,  produced  by  a  small  number  of  large  estates 
(see  Cropping  Patterns  and  Production,  ch.  3).  Although  industry 
underwent  significant  development  in  the  1950-80  period,  it  contrib¬ 
uted  less  than  one-fifth  of  GDP  in  the  early  1980s  and  remained  at  an 
early  stage  of  development  (see  Industry,  ch.  3).  One  clear  indicator 
that  most  of  the  population  was  not  involved  in  the  modern  sector  was 
that  in  the  late  1970s  Guatemala’s  per  capita  commercial  energy  con¬ 
sumption  was  significantly  below  the  average  of  other  Central  American 
economies  and  less  than  one-half  that  of  Panama. 

The  society  continues  to  he  afflicted  with  an  extremely  high  rate  of 
illiteracy.  In  the  mid-1970s  an  estimated  50  percent  of  all  adults  could 
neither  read  nor  write  Spanish,  and  roughly  70  percent  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  and  35  percent  of  all  industrial  workers  were  illiterate. 
An  estimated  80  percent  of  all  Indians — most  of  whom  were  rural 
dwellers,  poor,  and  nonnative  speakers  of  Spanish — were  illiterate  (see 
Education,  ch.  2). 

The  low  rate  of  literacy  posed  a  continuing  problem  to  the  nation's 
armed  and  police  forces.  In  early  1983  the  total  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  was  about  29,000;  army,  27,000;  air  foiee,  650;  and  navy,  960 
(The  air  force  and  navy  were  integrated  parts  of  the  Guatemalan  Army, 
but  they  enjoyed  considerable  autonomy.)  Most  members  of  the  air 
force  and  navy  were  career  service  personnel,  but  from  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  army  strength  was  made  up  of  conscripts  (see  Personnel,  ch.  5). 
The  conscripts,  some  of  whom  have  in  effect  been  secured  through 
press-gang  methods,  were  selected,  examined,  and  inducted  during 
one  of  four  such  campaigns  a  year.  They  required  intensive  language 
training  in  addition  to  basic  military  training. 
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The  officer  corps — a  closely  knit  body  that  constitutes  almost  a  caste 
within  the  society — has  traditionally  limited  the  functions  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs).  In  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
however,  the  army  increased  its  efforts  to  retain  promising  NCOs  by 
increasing  their  pay  scales,  providing  advanced  training,  and  offering 
various  perquisites. 

Most  officers  on  active  duty  in  1983  were  graduates  of  the  Escuela 
Politeenica,  which  was  founded  in  1873  (see  Training,  ch.  5).  On  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  military  academy  each  young  officer  forms  two  links 
that  remain  of  vital  importance  throughout  his  life:  the  promotion 
(meaning  in  this  context  the  graduating  class)  and  the  centenario  (cen¬ 
tenary,  in  reference  to  the  number  assigned  to  each  graduate).  Mem¬ 
bers  of  a  promotion  are  expected  to  maintain  strong  bonds  of  loyalty 
throughout  their  military  careers  and  in  retirement.  The  centenario  is 
a  more  randomly  formed  bond  of  loyalty  that  is  determined  by  each 
officer’s  number.  Officer  number  396  has  been  a  protege  of  number 
296,  and  both  will  seek  to  guide  the  career  of  number  496  when  he 
receives  his  commission.  (Women  neither  serve  in  the  officer  corps 
nor  are  they  conscripted  or  recruited  to  other  ranks.) 

From  the  1800s  to  the  mid-1900s  the  governments  of  the  nation 
were  dominated  by  four  dictators:  Jose  Rafael  Carrera  (1837-65),  Justo 
Rufino  Barrios  (1873-85),  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  (1898-1920),  and 
Jorge  L'bico  (1931-44).  Each  relied  on  the  armed  forces  for  support 
and  cultivated  the  officer  corps.  The  officer  corps  traditionally  was  one 
of  four  powerf  ul  interest  groups,  the  others  being  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  large  landowners,  and  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  such  as  the  United  Fruit  Company.  After  the  overthrow  of 
President  Arbenz  in  1954,  the  army  became  the  dominant  force  in 
politics  and  remained  so  in  late  1983.  Looking  toward  the  future,  many 
observers  believed  that  General  Mejia  and  his  associates  intend  to 
comply  with  the  schedule  established  for  the  constituent  assembly 
elections,  the  convening  and  work  of  that  assembly,  and  the  eventual 
election  of  a  president,  who  presumably  will  be  a  civilian,  albeit  pos¬ 
sibly  a  newly  retired  officer.  Those  observers  opined  that  the  senior 
officer  corps  had  concluded  from  its  own  experience  and  from  the 
difficulties  that  military  governments  have  confronted  in  several  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  nations  that  the  institutional  well-being  of  the 
army  suffers  severely  from  prolonged  exposure  as  the  governing  body. 
These  observers  therefore  predicted  that  the  army  will  "return  to 
barracks,”  but  they  did  not  expect  them  to  submit  to  civilian  control. 
They  foresaw  the  officer  corps  removing  itself  from  center  stage  but 
retaining  an  offstage  decisionmaking  role  over  all  the  other  players  and 
the  plot. 


October  14,  1983 
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Aii  indication  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  attempting  to  forecast  or 
interpret  evimts  within  the  military  hit'll  command  came  on  October 
21.  when  Oeneral  Mejia  unexpectedly  relieved  deneral  Lopez  Puentes 
from  his  position  as  chief  of  the  national  defense  general  staff  and 
assigned  him  to  Italy  as  the  nation  s  ambassador  Colonel  Rodolfo  Lobos 
Zamora,  formerly  the  commander  of  the  Mariscal  Zavala  brigade  in 
the  capital,  replaced  Lope/  Puentes.  The  official  explanation  stated 
that  the  changes  in  personnel  were  straightforward  military  matters 
and  were  devoid  of  any  political  significance.  I  nofficial  conjectures  as 
to  the  true  reason  tor  the  transfer  of  Lopez  Puentes,  however,  included 
assertions  that  a  large  number  of  army  colonels  had  lost  confidence  in 
him  and  hail  demanded  that  he  be  replaced,  that  Mejia  had  become 
concerned  over  Lopez  Puentes  reputedly  close  ties  to  the  MLN,  or 
that  Lopez  Puentes  had  engineered  his  transfer  so  that  as  a  retired 
military  officer  he  would  be  eligible  to  stand  for  election  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  in  1985.  presumably  as  the  candidate  of  the  MLN. 


Richard  p.  Nyrop 


October  31.  1983 
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Chapter  1 .  Historical  Setting 


I  III'.  II IS  I  OR5  OF  Cl’  ATFM  ALA  is  a  talc  of  two  societies  in  which 
more  than  one-half  tlu*  people  still  lived  within  the  Indian  culture  in 
the  1980s.  It  is  also  a  tale  of  intermittent  conflict.  insurgenev .  and 
retaliation  first  brought  ahont  by  patterns  of  Spanish  eoiKpiest  over 
tour  and  one-half  centuries  ago.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  did  not 
li\e  m  separate  worlds,  but  neither  have  their  cultures  suceessfullv 
fused  Modern  Onateniala  remained  characterized  In  the  legacies  of 
the  unintegrated  and  unequal  development  of  tlu  se  two  societies. 

As  m  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  the  central  feature  of  Spanish 
settlement  was  the  establishment  of  large  landed  estates  and  various 
sv  stems  of  forced  Indian  labor  for  cultivating  them.  During  the  three 
centuries  of  the  colonial  period,  these  estates  slowlv  spread  along  the 
fertile  mountain  valleys  and  across  the  more  level  stretches  of  the 
upland  plateaus. 

The  land  tenure  patterns  in  Guatemala  have  been  and  remain  among 
the  most  unequal  in  Latin  America.  The  lot  of  the  Indian  peasant  has 
improved  only  marginally  since  the  pattern  of  Spanish  settlement  was 
crystallized  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Relationships  between  land¬ 
holders  and  tenants  or  itinerant  wage  laborers  have  been  exploitive, 
and  reform  efforts  have  been  vigorously  resisted  bv  those  holding 
effective  political  and  economic  power.  It  was  not  until  the  decade 
between  1944  and  1954  that  the  first  concerted  effort  was  made  bv  the 
government  to  reconstruct  economic  relationships  to  the  benefit  of 
workers  and  peasants. 

For  several  centuries  a  center  of  Mayan  culture,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  pre-Columbian  civilizations  of  the  New  World,  the  area  that 
is  now  Guatemala  became  the  seat  of  Spanish  government  for  all  of 
Central  America.  After  independence  it  was  initially  the  seat  of  the 
short-lived  Federation  of  Central  America. 

From  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  mid-twentieth.  Guatemalan 
politics  was  dominated  by  a  succession  of  four  caudillos  (dictators'.  The 
first  of  these,  Jose  Rafael  Carrera,  an  illiterate  peasant  who  was  rig¬ 
orously  Roman  Catholic  and  a  political  reactionary,  rose  to  power  in 
1837 — two  years  before  the  collapse  of  the  Central  American  federa¬ 
tion — and  continued  to  be  the  dominant  figure  in  Guatemalan  politics 
until  his  death  in  1865. 

The  second  caudillo,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  whose  regime  lasted  from 
1873  to  1885,  was  known  to  many  as  the  "Great  Reformer.  He  stripped 
the  Catholic  church  of  many  privileges,  began  an  extensive  public 
works  program,  introduced  electricity  in  the  capital,  extended  railroad 
lines,  and  established  a  national  school  system  and  a  civil  code.  He 
also  abolished  the  Indian  communal  landholding  system  and  introduced 
private  property  rights  into  the  Indian  villages. 

The  dictatorship  of  Manuel  Kstrada  Cabrera  (1898-1920)  was  notable 
for  its  corruption  and  its  favoritism  toward  the  privileged  classes  and 
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foreign  capital.  Dictatorial  rule  was  resumed  iu  1931  w  ith  the  accession 
to  power  ol  Jorge  Ubico.  He  relilled  the  treasury  eollers.  halaneed  the 
budget,  restored  tlw  nation  s  international  credit,  and  built  more  roads 
and  hospitals  than  all  ol  his  predecessors  combined,  lie  also  executed 
or  exiled  his  potential  enemies. 

Killing  through  repression  in  favor  of  the  economic  elite.  I’bico. 
described  as  a  policeman  at  heart,  set  the  stage  for  what  he  dreaded 
most:  rebellion  and  dramatic  social  change.  An  opposition  movement 
begun  by  university  students  was  ultimately  joined  In  professionals, 
urban  workers,  and  others,  and  the  incessant  clamor  in  the  streets  led 
to  I'bicos  resignation  in  1944.  An  election  later  that  year  produced  a 
resounding  victory  for  a  distinguished  scholar  and  reformist.  Juan  Josh1 
Arevalo. 

Arevalos  term  was  characterized  by  the  beginnings  of  economic 
planning,  the  extension  ol  labor  rights,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
social  welfare  svstem.  But  it  was  his  successor.  Colonel  Jaeobo  Arbcnz 
Guzman.  elected  in  1950.  who  succeeded  in  extending  social  reforms 
to  the  rural  sector,  llis  agrarian  reform  law  of  1952  was  hardly  radical 
by  modern  international  standards:  but  it  was  radical  in  the  Guatemalan 
context,  and  it  was  offensive,  in  particular,  to  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany — the  largest  landowner  in  the  country.  Between  1949  and  1954 
communist  influence,  especially  in  the  capital  and  the  fertile  farming 
region  of  Fscuintla.  slow  ly  but  steadily  increased.  Guatemalan  workers, 
hitherto  unorganized  and  powerless,  responded  with  alacrity  to  the 
leadership  of  communist  union  organizers.  Although  Arbcnz  almost 
certainly  was  not  a  communist  and  appointed  no  communist  to  either 
cabinet  or  subcabinet  posts,  he  did  allow  communists  a  relatively  free 
hand  in  labor  relations  and  state  education.  The  l’nitcd  Fruit  Company 
categorized  Arbcnz  reform  measures  as  communist,  and  by  late  1953 
senior  United  States  officials  were  publicly  asserting  that  Arbcnz  was 
a  communist  and  privately  seeking  his  overthrow. 

In  1954  a  small  invasion  force,  which  had  been  organized  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency .  entered  the 
country  .  Because  the  Guatemalan  Army  refused  to  fight.  Arbcnz  re¬ 
signed  and  soon  thereafter  went  into  exile.  The  subsequent  counter¬ 
revolutionary  regime  rolled  back  many  of  the  reforms  of  the  prev  ious 
decade.  Most  of  the  land  that  had  been  distributed  to  Indian  peasants 
was  returned  to  ladino  estate  owners,  and  labor  and  student  groups 
and  reformist  political  parties  were  sy  stematically  repressed. 

As  of  mid- 1983  all  but  one  of  the  governments  since  the  counter¬ 
revolution  of  1954  bail  been  headed  by  military  men.  and  the  one 
civilian  allowed  to  serve  a  term,  in  the  1960s.  was  kept  on  a  short 
leash.  These  governments  created  and  maintained  a  vacuum  in  the 
political  center  by  eliminating,  often  by  assassination,  leaders  not  only 
of  left-wing  and  communist  groups  but  also  ol  moderately  reformist 
parties,  along  with  labor  leaders,  intellectuals.  Catholic  clergy,  and 
other  reform-minded  individuals.  A  counterinsurgency  campaign  in 
the  mid-1960s  that  was  directed  against  a  few  hundred  guerrillas  in 
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the  rural  areas  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  several  thousand  Indian  peas¬ 
ants  as  well.  Renewed  cycles  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency 
continued  to  plague  the  society  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

Preconquest  Guatemala 

The  present-day  boundaries  of  Guatemala  date  only  from  1838.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period  and  the  early  days  of  independence,  the  cap¬ 
taincy  general  of  Guatemala  consisted  of  the  present-day  republics  of 
Central  America — Guatemala,  hi  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica — plus  the  present-day  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas  (see  fig.  1; 
fig.  2). 

What  is  today  Guatemala  contained  within  its  borders  major  centers 
of  the  pre-Columbian  Mayan  civilization,  although  the  Mayan  culture 
area  extended  into  present-day  Honduras.  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  in 
southeast  Mexico.  Presumably  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  region  were 
nomadic  hunters;  archaeological  evidence  of  permanent  settlement 
dates  from  the  second  millennium  B.C.  Settlements  from  that  era  have 
been  excavated  on  the  outskirts  of  present-day  Guatemala  City,  in  the 
country's  Highlands,  and  in  the  hot  rain  forest  area  of  northern  Gua¬ 
temala  known  as  the  Peten. 

Although  the  earliest  permanent  settlements  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  Highlands,  the  most  notable  achievements  of  classic  Mayan  culture 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lowland  areas.  The  so-called  Old  Empire.  or 
classical  period,  which  (lowered  in  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  A.D. 
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(though  a  minority  of  scholars  place  it  250  years  later),  was  notable 
especially  for  its  architecture,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  Attempts 
to  decipher  the  Mayan  chronology  traditionally  depended  on  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  ealendrie  symbols  found  in  the  Mayan  ruins  and  on  clues 
provided  by  Bishop  Diego  de  Landa  of  Yucatan  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  various  readings  of  the  symbols,  however,  do  not  coincide. 
In  the  1930s  the  Spinden  and  Makemson  system,  which  placed  the 
beginnings  of  the  Mayan  classic,  or  golden,  age  at  A.D.  68,  was  the 
most  popular.  In  the  1940s  a  system  called  the  Goodman-Martinez- 
Thompson  calendar,  which  moved  the  date  250  years  ahead  to  A.D. 
317,  became  dominant.  A  more  recent  method  of  establishing  the 
chronology  uses  radioactive  carbon  tests  that  confirm  the  ages  of  wood 
found  in  Mayan  artifacts.  These  tests,  which  are  increasingly  being 
accepted,  strongly  favor  the  Spinden  and  Makemson  calendar. 

The  Mayans  did  not  develop  a  phonetic  alphabet;  they  used  instead 
only  a  limited  system  of  hieroglyphics.  Their  number  system  was  vi¬ 
gesimal  rather  than  decimal  (that  is,  based  on  the  number  20  rather 
than  10)  and  lent  itself  to  facile  representation  and  manipulation.  It 
was  certainly  more  efficient  than  its  Roman  contemporary.  The  annual 
calendar  was  based  on  18  months  of  20  days  each,  with  an  extra  five- 
day  holiday  period;  the  Mayans  had  made  exact  calculations,  however, 
showing  that  the  solar  year  is  fractionally  longer  than  365  days.  Their 
precise  astronomical  calculations  enabled  them  to  predict  solar  eclipses. 
Some  observers  assert  that  the  ancient  Mayan  calendar  is  still  in  use 
in  some  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  ancient  Mayan  economy  employed  neither  beasts  of  burden, 
metal  tools,  nor  the  wheel.  Society  was  rigorously  theocratic;  only  the 
ruling  priestly  class  and  their  servants  lived  in  the  cities,  which  were 
the  religious  centers,  and  plots  of  farmland  w'ere  owned  by  clans  and 
families  rather  than  individuals.  Human  sacrifices  were  used  in  the 
religion,  and  there  were  probably  slaves — prisoners  taken  in  the  wars 
that  went  on  among  the  various  cities  and  states. 

For  reasons  that  remain  obscure,  the  Mayan  civilization  of  the  Old 
Empire  declined.  Cities  were  abandoned.  Various  causes  have  been 
suggested — disease,  political  revolution,  war,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil — but  they  remain  speculative.  In  later  centuries  neoclassical  Mayan 
culture  flourished  in  northern  Yucatan;  this  culture  was  not  pure  Mayan, 
however,  but  showed  influences  from  central  Mexico.  Meanwhile, 
invaders  from  Mexico  penetrated  and  conquered  the  Guatemalan 
Highlands  and  intermarried  with  the  local  residents.  Although  one  of 
these  invading  groups  from  Mexico,  the  Quiche,  was  for  a  time  dom¬ 
inant  in  much  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  time  the  Spaniards  arrived 
the  various  political  entities  in  the  Highlands  were  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinuous  war  with  each  other.  The  Spaniards  and  their  Mexican  allies 
were  at  first  regarded  not  as  a  threat  by  some  city-states  but  rather  as 
allies  in  these  internecine  wars,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish  pres¬ 
ence  was  well  established  that  the  Indians  realized  the  danger  that  the 
Spaniards  represented. 
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Conquest  and  Early  Settlement 

In  1522  Prdro  de  Alvarado,  the  Spanish  authontx  in  the  southwest 
Mexican  province  of  Oaxaca,  sent  agents  to  scout  out  (.iiateniaia.  In 
1523  llernan  Cortes,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  sent  \lxaraclu  to  con- 
(jiier  the  region  V  arious  authors  disagree  on  the  numlcr  of  troops 
commanded  by  Alvarado,  the  number  of  Spaniards  cited  \  aries  between 
300  and  450,  while  their  Mexican  auxiliaries  are  xanouslx  estimated 
at  2(Kf  to  "several  thousand 

Although  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  were  cousidcruhls  outiinm- 
hered  hy  the  local  armies  thex  faced  the  supei  loritx  conferred  bx  then 
horses  and  firearms  gave  them  easx  ui  tones  Combining  imhturx  su¬ 
periority  xvith  adiplomacx  consisting  prmeip.illx  of  treae  herx  and  ruth 
less  cruelty.  Alxarado  soon  suhdued  the  uafixe  mhahitauts  of  tin  legion 
The  initial  conquest  was  concluded  hx  |ulx  1521  and  \lx  arado  estah 
li. slu’d  a  capital,  which  lie  called  Santiago  de  Ion  (  .ilull.i  ,>•>  flic  i  apital 
still  retaining  that  name,  xxas  moxed  Ixuie  I  lie  smind  site  i-  knoxxu 
today  as  Ciudad  V  ieja.  the  third  one.  as  \ntigua  ( .uatemala  !  In  .  apital 
remained  at  Antigua  Cuatcmala  until  it  xxas  lex.  led  l.x  an  eatth.piaki 
in  1773.  whereupon  present -dax  (.u.item.ila  (  it\  xxas  limit  .,  short 
distance  to  the  east 

The  Indians  xvcrc  still  not  complctelx  subdued  how. \ < i  and  a  senes 
of  revolts  and  pacification  campaigns  ensued  \lx.uudo  xx  ■  !,.’i.n  ted 

hx  political  maneuvers  to  get  hnnsell  named  uih  Imilaili'  gox .  mm  of 
Guatemala,  which  necessitated  x  isits  to  Mexu  o  and  Spam  I  lungs  xxeic 
handled  badly  In  one  or  another  of  Ins  brother  left  m  •  h.uge  during 
his  absences,  xvho  were  excessixclx  zealous  in  enslax  mg  the  Indians 
They  also  tried  to  accumulate  supplies  of  gold  and  engaged  m  illegal 
traffic  in  land  titles  Alxarado  himself  passed  a  tune  in  <  ortes  fail 
accused  of  financial  irregularities  Kmallx  at  the  end  of  1527  king 
Charles  V  made  Alxarado  governor  ami  captain  general  of  (.uatemala. 
holding  the  rank  of  adclantado  Alxarado  served  milx  intcrmittcntlx 
as  governor,  frequently  taking  time  otl  to  engage  in  adventures  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  him  greater  wealth  and  fame,  most  of  which  ended 
badly.  He  finally  met  his  end  in  battle  in  Mexico  in  1541 

By  1527  Spanish  rule  m  Guatemala  and  hi  Salvador  was  secure 
except  for  the  province  of  Tezulutlan.  whose  inhabitants  were  called 
Rabinal.  Guatemala  was  a  captaincy  general  with  its  own  governor, 
although  it  was  still  subordinate’  to  the  xiceroxaltx  of  New  Spain  At 
first  the  territory  of  Guatemala  included  present-elax  hi  Salvador  but 
not  the  other  Central  American  provinces.  Nicaragua  was  ruled  from 
Panama,  and  Honduras  from  Hispaniola.  In  1544.  however,  all of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  from  Panama  north  through  the  present-elax  Mexican 
states  of  Chiapas.  Yucatan,  and  Tabasco,  was  constituted  as  an  au 
diencia  (see  Glossary),  with  its  capital  at  Gracias  in  Honduras  In  1549 
the  capital  was  moved  to  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  the  site’  of  present- 
day  Antigua  Guatemala. 

Initially,  the  conquering  Spanish  soldiers  were  allotted  nicomiendas 
(tracts  of  land)  together  with  numbers  of  Indian  laborers.  I'ndcr  the’ 
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cncomicntlti  si  stem.  the  owners  i  cncoincndcros '  weie  given  the  labor 
of  the  Indians  and  effective  control  over  their  lives  in  return  for  the 
guardianship  ol  their  souls,  that  is.  tliev  undertook  to  convert  the 
Indians  and  to  maintain  the  forms  ol  Christian  worship  among  them 
t  oiler  the  New  Laws  of  1542  actualls  promulgated  on  Slav  1.  1513. 
no  further  cm amictultis  were  to  he  given,  although  those  alreadv  ex¬ 
isting  would  be  maintained.  Indians  who  had  alreadv  been  enslaved 
would  remain  slaves,  hut  no  Indians  thenceforth  would  be  enslaved. 
Indians  were  to  be  considered  vassals  ol  the  king  ol  Spain.  I  lie)  were 
to  have  the  legal  rights  granted  to  anv  individual  and  could  not  be 
lorccd  to  labor  against  their  will  These  laws  were  neither  rigorouslv 
observed  nor  enforced.  Nevertheless,  tliev  represented  a  remarkable 
v  ii  ton  for  the  belief  that  the  Indian  was  a  human  being  w  ith  a  soul 
and  human  rights. 

This  was  the  view  that  had  been  urged  In  the  great  Dominican  priest 
Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  in  his  published  treatise  "De  I'nico  Vocationis 
Modo  and  in  his  hook  lira  isinttt  relation  tic  la  (lest ruct  ion  tic  las 
Intlias.  an  expose  of  outrages  committed  against  the  Indians  in  the 
course  of  the  conquest.  Las  ( ,'asas.  who  was  appointed  bishop  of  ( ihiapas 
in  1 5.3b.  accepted  the  challenge  to  prove  his  nonviolent  methods  in 
practice,  and  the  Dominicans  undertook  the  peaceful  conversion  of  the 
Hahinal.  an  Indian  people  who  had  defeated  successive  Spanish  at¬ 
tempts  at  conquest.  Preaching  the  gospel  in  the  language  of  the  Indians, 
the  Dominicans  made  good  their  undertaking  to  convert  the  Kalmv.il 
within  five  years  and  to  bring  them  peacefully  under  Spanish  authoritv . 
In  recognition  of  this  extraordinary  accomplishment,  the  area  tliev 
inhabited.  Te/.uhitlan.  was  renamed  Verapaz.  meaning  true  peace. 

Indians  who  had  not  berm  enslaved  or  assigned  to  cnctnnictnlas 
before  the  New  Laws  were  promulgated  were  resettled  in  villages 
where  they  were  liable  to  tribute  and  were  expect*  d  to  attend  ( Christian 
services  but  were  otherwise  left  to  rule  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the 
Indians  later  revolted  and  killed  the  Spanish  friars,  and  this  in  turn 
prompted  another  conquest.  A  series  ol  administrative  changes  cul¬ 
minated  in  1570  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  audicncia  ol  Gua- 
temala.  the  territory  of  which  was  decreased  bv  the  subtraction  of 
Panama  to  the  south  and  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  to  the  north.  That  is. 
it  covered  present-day  Central  America  plus  the  present-day  Mexican 
state  of  Chiapas 

The  Colonial  Period 

Government 

The  fiv  e-man  tiutlicncitt  was  the  highest  governmental  authoritv  .  The 
president  of  the  audicncia  during  most  ol  the  colonial  period  held  the 
additional  titles  ol' governor  anil  captain  general,  thus  combining  ad¬ 
ministrative.  judicial,  and  militnn  authoritv  lie  was  appointed  hv  lin¬ 
king  and  was  responsible  to  him:  in  tact,  the  colon)  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
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Till'  territory  of  tlu'  audiaicta  was  divided  into  provinces  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes  The  number  of  these  was  changed  from  time 
to  time,  hut  for  most  of  the  colonial  period  there  were  15.  The  leading 
official  in  each  province  was  called  corrcjiidor.  where  the  prov  incial 
population  was  predominantly  Indian,  and  alcalde  matjor  and  some¬ 
times  go hcnuidor.  in  provinces  when-  there  was  substantial  Spanish 
settlement.  A  province  ruled  by  a  gohernador  was  one  in  which  the 
government  and  administrative  structure  had  been  established  early 
in  the  conquest,  i.e.,  before  the  creation  of  the  newer  administrative 
structure,  which  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  the  audiencia . 

The  local  level  of  government  consisted  of  the  township,  that  is.  an 
urban  settlement,  either  Spanish  or  Indian,  with  its  surrounding  rural 
jea.  The  local  government,  generally  known  as  the  cahildo  or  ayun- 
tamiento.  consisted  of  a  council  of  regiV/orev  tcouncihuen).  the  number 
of  whom  varied  between  two  and  12,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  The  reunions  appointed  alcaldes  (magistrates),  and  aguacilcs 
(constables  i.  The  rcnidorcs  were  originally  chosen  by  vote  of  the  town  s 
propertv  owners,  but  over  time  rcpdorcs  developed  various  ways  of 
perpetuating  themselves  in  office  or  of  controlling  the  succession.  The 
office  was  generally  monopolized  by  the  leading  families  and  at  times 
was  even  bought  from  the  crown. 

Education,  Religion,  and  Culture 

Although  Las  Casas  is  better  known,  the  contribution  of  the  first 
bishop  of  Cuatcmala.  Francisco  Marroquin.  was  also  considerable. 
Marroquin  was  responsible  for  establishing  the  first  schools  in  the 
colony,  which  were  run  by  Dominicans,  fie  founded  schools  not  only 
for  educating  Indian  and  Spanish  children  but  also  for  training  priests. 
The  local  Indian  languages  were  taught,  as  was  theology.  In  1 545  the 
crown  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  colony,  which  was  actually  established  in  155b  at  the  Dominican 
monastery.  The  Jesuits  began  their  own  college  in  1615. 

A  full-scale  university,  the  University  of  San  Carlos,  was  authorized 
in  1680  and  founded  in  1681.  Marroquin  had  left  money  and  land  in 
his  will  for  the  founding  of  the  university,  though  it  was  not  established 
until  long  after  his  death  in  1563.  It  was  given  the  same  rank  as  the 
universities  of  Mexico  and  of  San  Marcos  in  Fern  and  ottered  courses 
in  philosophy,  theology,  law.  and  medicine.  Over  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  period,  it  granted  2.415  degrees,  including  206  doctorates. 
Only  those  of  pure  Spanish  blood  who  attested  their  devout  Catholicism 
were  allowed  entry  into  the  university  . 

The  university  contributed  to  an  active  intellectual  life  in  the  colony 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  showed  that  it  was  open  to 
new  intellectual  currents  in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  sciences.  For  example,  the  university  prevented  a  smallpox 
epidemic  in  1804  by  the  large-scale  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guatemala  City.  only  six  years  after  the  vaccine  process  was  discovered 
in  Fngland. 


Classic  Mayan  site,  at  Tikul ,  Peten 
Courtesy  James  I)  Rudolph  and  Kathryn  R.  Stafford 
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Tlu>  dominant  religious  orders  in  the  early  colons  were  the  Domin¬ 
icans.  Franciscans,  and  Mcrcedarians,  although  the  Jesuits  and  Ati- 
gustinians  later  became  active.  The  orders  did  great  work  in  founding 
schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  asylums,  and  many  religious  carried 
on  the  work  of  Las  Casas  and  Marroquin  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
Indians  from  the  depredations  of  the  settlers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
religious  orders  did  well  by  doing  good,  accumulating  substantial  land- 
holdings  as  a  result  of  being  beneficiaries  in  the  wills  of  the  faithful 
and  by  acquiring  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  Indians  who  worked  the  tax- 
exempt  church  lands.  As  the  colonial  era  progressed,  the  church  be¬ 
came  characterized  less  by  the  self-sacrificing  good  works  of  the  early 
missionaries  and  more  by  the  desire  to  protect  and  maintain  the  prop¬ 
erty  given  to  it. 

The  monarchy  under  Philip  II  had  assumed  the  so-called  royal  pa¬ 
tronage,  which  gave  the  monarch  control  over  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  and  the  church  certainly  inculcated  loyalty  to  the  crown  along 
with  religious  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  exemption  of  lands  held  by 
religious  orders  from  taxation  became  a  grievance  to  the  colonial  gov  ¬ 
ernment  as  those  lands  grew  in  extent;  in  addition,  friction  arose  over 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  be  tried  only  in  their  own  courts.  In  1717 
the  crown  decreed  that  no  new  monasteries  or  convents  could  be 
created  in  the  Americas.  In  1767  the  monarch  ordered  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  New  World  and  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
order,  which  was  considerable. 

The  church  had  been  successful  in  converting  the  Indians  partly 
because  it  allowed  the  assimilation  of  some  of  the  older  Indian  gods 
into  the  ranks  of  Christian  saints ,  identifying  them  with  saints  who 
shared  similar  attributes  or  whose  feast  days  coincided  with  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  traditional  god.  There  thus  developed  a  syncretic  folk 
Catholicism,  deeply  believed  in  but  of  dubious  orthodoxy,  focusing  on 
prayer  and  hopes  of  miraculous  intervention  but  weak  in  its  moral 
guidance  of  behavior  (see  Indigenous  Belief  Systems,  ch.  2) 

The  intellectual  life  of  Guatemala  during  the  colonial  period  was 
substantial  and  was  not  centered  exclusively  in  either  the  church  or 
the  university.  Important  work  was  done  especially  in  linguistics  and 
in  the  writing  of  history  and  poetry.  It  was  on  his  hacienda  in  Guatemala 
that  the  old  soldier  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  wrote  his  great  history  of 
the  conquest  in  which  he  had  taken  part  alongside  Cortes.  The  work, 
Verdadera  historia  de  la  conquista  de  Nueva  Esparto,  was  completed 
in  1568  although  not  published  until  1632.  Other  important  histories 
were  written  by  Antonio  de  Remesal,  Francisco  Vazquez,  Francisco 
Ximenez,  Francisco  Antonio  de  Fuentes  v  Guzman,  and  Domingo 
Juarros. 

Unorthodox  thinking,  however,  was  risky  in  colonial  Guatemala.  The 
Inquisition  came  to  Central  America  in  1572  to  begin  its  terrible  work 
among  the  non-Indian  population.  In  1573  it  claimed  its  first  victims; 
six  men  were  imprisoned  and  one,  a  Frenchman,  was  burned  at  the 
stake  as  a  heretic. 
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The  Inquisition  functioned  in  Guatemala  until  IS  13.  over  240  years. 
At  first,  investigations  concentrated  on  Portuguese  Jews,  bigamists, 
and  monks  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  true  faith.  Subsequently,  the 
focus  of  interest  changed,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
continuing  to  investigate  cases  of  polygamy  and  secret  Judaism,  the 
inquisitors  also  became  involved  in  investigating  crimes  against  the 
state,  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  and  sacrilege.  The  offenses  most  fre¬ 
quently  investigated,  however,  were  of  priests  using  the  confessional 
to  solicit  sexual  favors  The  Inquisition  also  prohibited  the  importation 
into  Guatemala  or  the  publication  of  a  vast  number  of  books,  not  only 
novels  and  anticlerical  tracts  but  also  many  histories,  such  as  books 
dealing  with  ancient  Greece,  and  even  texts  on  economies. 

The  Colonial  Economy 

The  basic  food  items  in  colonial  Guatemala  were  corn  and  beans,  as 
thev  had  been  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  These  had  been 
supplemented  in  the  Indian  diet  by  a  wide  variety  of  hints  and  veg¬ 
etables.  small  game  animals,  and  domesticated  turkeys  To  this  the 
Spaniards  added  wheat,  rice,  sugarcane,  many  Ktiropeau  fruits  and 
vegetables  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World,  and  various  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  The  preconquest  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco  were 
produced  in  greater  quantity,  and  bees  were  raised  for  honey,  beading 
exports  during  most  of  the  colonial  period  were  cacao  and  indigo,  a 
vegetable  dye.  Other  vegetable  and  forest  products  were  exported  in 
smaller  quantities  as  dyes  or  for  medicinal  and  industrial  use. 

In  keeping  with  mercantilist  theory  ,  the  crown  sought  to  maintain 
strict  regulation  of  foreign  trade  Trade  with  the  colonies  as  a  whole 
was  controlled  by  the  Casa  de  Contratacidn  in  Seville,  which  was  the 
only  port  legally  authorized  for  use  in  shipping  to  and  from  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  Some  products  were  traded  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown; 
others  were  monopolized  by  specific  guilds.  The  production  of  some 
items  was  specifically  forbidden  in  the  colonies  so  that  they  would  not 
compete  with  the  products  of  the  mother  country — for  example,  flax, 
wine,  and  mulberry  trees  for  the  raising  of  silkworms. 

Coder  the  mercantilist  system  the  colonial  economy  stagnated,  pro¬ 
viding  an  appropriate  substructure  for  a  static  social  order.  Indians 
worked  their  own  communal  lands  or  lands  of  the  haciendas  at  more 
or  less  a  subsistence  level.  A  small  class  of  artisans — working  in  silver, 
wood,  stone,  and  iron — made  household  utensils,  building  materials, 
and  furniture.  At  the  top  of  the  system,  the  great  landowners  produced 
cacao  and  indigo  or  raised  cattle.  A  few.  intermarried,  leading  families 
monopolized  power  in  th('  name  of  Spain,  holding  both  office  and  titles 
of  nobility.  The  dominant  family  ,  often  called  simply  "the  family,  was 
the  Ferimn  Aycinena  clan.  At  the  time  of  independence  all  64  salaried 
public  offices  in  the  colonial  administration  were  held  hv  individuals 
related  by  blood  or  marriage. 

Of  course,  there  were  substantial  monetary  incentives  to  v  iolate  the 
legal  monopoly  of  trade,  and  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  went  on  Pirate 
raids  were  a  continual  problem  for  colonial  administrations,  starting 
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with  French  buccaneers  in  15.36.  Tin-  Atlantic  coast  was  molested  more 
than  the  Pacific.  The  most  famous  of  the  raiders  was  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  reputedly  fathered  a  son  during  one-  of  his  raids  into  the  countrv. 
Some  (Guatemalans  today  claim  to  he  his  descendants. 

Central  American  Independence 

As  the  eighteenth  century  wore  on,  the  ideas  of  the  French  En¬ 
lightenment  penetrated  Guatemala.  The  monthly  ('.diet a  dc  C.untc- 
nuila.  published  from  1729  to  1816,  became  more  liberal  and  somewhat 
anticlerical  under  the  editorship  of  Simon  Bergaiio  y  Villegas  from  1S04 
to  1807.  Although  the  Gaceta  ceased  publication  in  1816.  its  role  was 
taken  up  by  the  even  more  radical  El  Editor  Constitutional  and  El 
Amigo  dr  la  Putrid,  both  of  which  began  publication  in  1820.  The 
Socirdud  economica  dr  amigos  del  Pais  (Economic  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Country!,  functioning  between  1796  and  1799.  served  as  a  forum 
for  discussion  of  colonial  problems. 

The  growing  liberal  movement  based  itself  on  interests  as  well  as 
ideas.  Although  a  conservative  faction  was  strong — based  on  royal  of¬ 
ficeholders  and  the  merchants-consul.  who  were  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  of  the  trade  monopoly  between  Spain  and  the  colonies — {In¬ 
growing  liberal  movement  was  supported  not  only  by  urban  profes¬ 
sionals  and  intellectuals  but  also  by  agriculturists  and  merchants  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  trade  monopoly  who  would  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
liberalization  of  trade.  The  liberal  movement  was  backed  especially  In 
the  society  of  indigo  growers  and  even  by  the  influential  Fermin  Ay- 
cinena  family. 

Independence  came  eventually  as  the  outcome  of  a  confused  period 
of  turmoil  that  began  in  1808.  when  Napoleon  occupied  Spain  and 
placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  The  colonists  of  (Guatemala, 
like  those  elsewhere  in  the  Americas,  were  suddenly  facet!  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  legitimacy.  Like  the  colonists  elsewhere,  they  rejected  the 
authority  of  Bonaparte  and  sent  a  representative  to  the  loyal  parliament 
(Cortes'!  that  met  in  Cadiz.  The  parliament,  grateful  to  the  colonies  for 
their  loy  alty  and  attempting  to  reinforce  their  support  for  the  Bourbon 
cause,  granted  them  greater  local  authority,  freer  trade,  and  repre¬ 
sentation  in  future  governments  of  Spain. 

The  hopes  and  expectations  of  greater  freedom  aroused  by  the  acts 
of  the  parliament  were  frustrated,  however,  by  the  arrival  in  1811  of 
a  new  president  of  the  uudicncia .  Jose  tie  Bustamante  y  (Guerra,  who 
feared  that  a  liberal  policy  would  loosen  the  ties  of  Central  America 
to  Spanish  authority  and  therefore  refused  to  recognize  the  liberal 
policies  of  the  parliament.  Repression  increased  with  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VH  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1814.  The  liberal  constitution 
of  1812  promulgated  by  the  parliament  was  disavowed  by  the  monarch; 
supporters  of  the  parliament,  including  in  Guatemala  the  Fermin  Ay- 
cinena  family,  were  persecuted,  and  the  monarch  even  reestablished 
the  inquisition.  In  the  mother  country  itself,  however,  those  who  had 
fought  for  the  Bourbon  monarchy  against  Napoleon  were  not  willing 
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to  accept  that  they  had  fought  tor  oppression  and  not  tor  liberty .  and 
in  1S20  a  revolution  in  Spain  restored  the  liberal  constitution  of  1612. 
which  provided  for  freedom  of  the  press,  tree  trade,  and  free  elections. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  news  arrived  in  Guatemala  City  of 
Agustin  tie  Iturbide  s  declaration  of  Mexican  independence  on  April 
10.  1S21.  Although  the  acting  president  of  the  audiencia.  Cabino  Gainza. 
urged  the  Central  Americans  to  remain  loyal  to  Spain,  local  sentiment 
was  predominantly  in  favor  of  independence.  When  the  news  arrived 
m  September  that  the  northern  province  of  Chiapas  had  decided  to 
join  the  Mexican  independence  movement.  Gainza  called  a  meeting 
of  the  political  and  religious  leaders  in  Guatemala  City  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action.  Although  the  archbishop  and  some  others  opposed 
independence.  Gainza  could  see  that  majority  sentiment  favored  it. 
and  on  September  15  Gainza  proclaimed  independence,  designating 
himself  as  president  of  the  Federation  of  Central  America  (also  called 
the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America  and  the  Central  American 
Federation  or  Union).  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  composed 
by  Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle,  the  editor  of  the  liberal  newspaper  El  Amigo 
(Ic  la  Patria  and  the  leading  intellectual  figure  in  the  country. 

For  almost  two  years  the  actual  constitutional  situation  was  confused; 
varying  currents  of  opinion  favored  independence  for  each  province, 
independence  for  a  united  Central  America,  or  independence  in  union 
with  Mexico.  FI  Salvador,  uneasy  about  the  prospect  of  being  domi¬ 
nated  by  either  Guatemala  or  Mexico,  even  voted  to  join  the  United 
States  and  sent  a  representative  to  Washington  to  see  if  it  could  be 
arranged.  Iturbide  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  a  domain  extending 
all  the  wax  to  Panama  and  sent  troops  to  Central  America  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Vicente  Filisola  to  make  good  his  claim.  The  Guatemalans  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  this  new  situation,  although  there  was  resistance  from  Kl 
Salvador.  Iturbide  was  unable  to  consolidate  his  rule,  however,  and 
abdicated  in  March  1823,  leaving  Central  America  to  its  own  devices. 
Filisola  summoned  a  Central  American  constituent  assembly,  which 
issued  a  second  declaration  of  independence,  on  July  1.  1823.  and 
drafted  a  federal  constitution.  The  provinces  were  five — the  present- 
day  nations  of  Guatemala.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Manuel  Jose  Aree  of  El  Salvador  was  elected  president, 
and  Valle  was  a  close  second. 

The  constitution  established  a  federal  congress  and  senate  but  gave 
the  five  provinces  their  own  legislative  bodies  and  internal  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  A  president  and  vice  president  headed  the  federal  executiv  e, 
and  a  supreme  court  of  justice  was  the  highest  judicial  authority.  Each 
province  was  also  to  have  a  chief,  vice  chief,  and  supreme  court.  A 
variety  of  civil  rights  were  guaranteed,  but  the  Catholic  religion  was 
made  official;  slavery  was  abolished. 

Disputes  soon  arose,  beginning  with  the  third  session  of  the  congress 
in  March  1826.  as  the  Conservatives,  who  had  lost  out  in  the  question 
of  independence  and  the  establishment  of  the  federal  system,  tried  to 
regain  power.  (In  the  context  of  nineteenth-century  Central  America. 
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the  terms  (  (nisei mtii  c  and  Liberal  det\  precise  definitions  IVrhaps 
the  closest  t‘<|iiatli>ns  are  pi neleru d!  and  anticlerical,  rcspectixeli  In 
essence  President  Arce  went  oxer  to  the  (  onserx  atix  es  lead  ini:  to 
conflict  xxith  the  I, literal  cm ernnientx  ol  III  Salxador  and  (.natemala 
tree  deposed  the  ( .natcnialan  ehlel  ol  state,  the  nnlortnnate  \  ice  duel 
who  succeeded  linn  was  Knelled  hx  a  mol),  and  power  in  (dwteniala 
was  then  assn  n  led  hx  a  (  ainserx  ative  Intervention  hx  Arce  in  I  loud  liras 
xxas  less  successful,  hoxxexer.  and  Ins  cmernment  xxas  oxerthroxxn  hx 
a  lahcral  arnix  led  In  Francisco  Mora/an.  still  regarded  as  the  greatest 
Honduran  hero.  The  (  ainserx atixe  leaders,  inclndiim  Arce.  were  sent 
into  exile,  alone  with  the  archbishop 

Mora/an  was  elected  president  ol  the  federation  in  IS.30;  he  abol¬ 
ished  church  tithes,  legalized  cix  il  marriaee.  and  developed  a  sx  stein 
ol  public  education.  The  federal  capital  was  inoxed  to  San  Salvador,  a 
more  reliablx  Liberal  environment  than  (.natemala  City.  Valle  finally 
xvon  the  elections  ol  1S34.  but  he  died  riuht  alter  the  election,  and 
Mora/an  accepted  another  term. 

In  (.natemala  Pedro  Molina,  the  Liberal  editor  ol  the  periodical  I  I 
i.ilitor  Constitutional .  served  as  provisional  chief  from  I  S29  to  IS; 50. 
After  some  turmoil  the  Cnatemalan  legislature  elected  as  proMiici.il 
child  ol  state  Mariano  Calxc/.  who  put  throuuh  an  enhuhtened  Liberal 
program  consonant  xx  ith  Mora/an  s.  mclndinu  the  binldmu  ol  schools 
and  roads  lenali/mt'  the  equality  ol  riulits  between  IcUitimatc  and 
illegitimate  children,  instituting  (rial  by  fury .  and  ubohxhmi;  the  death 
penalty  Fleeted  to  a  second  term  in  IS33.  (.alxe/  xxas  oxerthroxxn  in 
the  ( .onserx at ix e  counterrex ohition  ol  IS  IS 

Althoili’ll  Mora/an  xxas  initially  siiccesslnl  m  mthctine  deleat  on  the 
Conserx ative  rebels,  he  xxas  finally  drixen  from  the  capital  in  March 
1SK)  and  went  into  exile.  Ixxo  years  later  he  returned  to  Centra) 
America,  soi/ine  control  of  the  I'm  eminent  of  (  uista  Ku  a  as  a  prelude 
to  raising  an  army  that  he  hoped  would  reconstitute  a  Lihcrul-dnnu 
nateil  federation,  lie  xxas  defeated,  however,  and  hnallx  executed  on 
September  In.  1S42.  the  twenty -first  anniversary  ol  Central  American 
independence,  thus  extilienislnnc  the  last  jxossibilitx  of  muintaiuiim  a 
Central  American  Federation. 

File  ( onserx  atixe  \  ictories  ol  ISAS  had  been  led  b\  an  illiterate 
mestizo.  |ose  Katacl  Carrera.  who  was  only  23  xears  old  at  the  time 
A  religious  lunatic  ol  stronu  will  and  messianic  aspirations.  Carrera 
preached  that  the  cholera  epidemic  that  broke  out  in  I  S.57  was  a  sicn 
ol  Cod  s  displeasure  with  the  anticlerical  I  uberal  Cox  eminent s  ol  Cna- 
letnala  and  of  the  Central  American  f  ederation.  Supported  h\  the 
(  onserx atix  es  and  e.speciallx  the  church,  which  hoped  to  reiiani  the 
prerocatix  es  taken  Irom  .t  hx  the  Liberals.  Carrera  also  aroused  pas 
sinuate  support  from  niiiclt  of  the  conutrx  s  Indian  population,  who 
were  united  bx  their  priests.  Defeated  in  Ills  earlx  battles  with  Mor¬ 
a/an.  (.arrera  {xersisteif.  ox erthroxx mu  the  (diatemalan  pros uncial  em¬ 
olument  in  April  1 S3S  and  the  federal  Cox  eminent  in  1S40  Alter  the 
(  onserx atixe  triumph  in  (.natemala,  the  ledcral  eoni’rcss  passed  leu- 
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islation  allow  mg  prov  inccs  to  v-irdc.  which  they  did  our  In  one  \\  lien 
Cnatcmala  vv ithdrevv  m  March  1S39.  onK  Kl  Salvador  remained  loval 
to  the  lederation 

Independent  Guatemala:  The  Early  Years 

The  extraordinary  Carrera.  whoonK  learned  to  write  Ins  name  alter 
becoming  president,  proved  to  he  a  hrntal  autocrat.  Liberals  were 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  cruelties.  and  the  president  continually  mterv  t  iled 
militarily  in  the  other  countries  ot  Central  America  to  maintain  or 
restore  Conservative  governments.  By  the  end  oi  his  27-year  rule  he 
had  revoked  all  ol  the  Liberal  legislation  ol  Nlora/an  and  Calve/.  Civil 
marriage  was  abolished,  obligators  tithes  to  the  church  were  reestab¬ 
lished.  monasteries  wore  restored,  and  in  1S44  the  Jesuits  were  wel¬ 
comed  back  In  1S52  a  concordat  was  signed  with  the  Vatican,  the  (irst 
such  agreement  w  ith  one  ot  the  new  ly  independent  Spanish-speaking 
republics.  Carrera  was  decorated  by  the  pope  (or  services  to  the  faith 

In  addition  to  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  church,  landowners,  and 
Conservatives  in  the  other  republics.  Carrera  built  roads  reduced  the 
public  debt,  and  attempted  to  di\  ersity  agriculture  In  introducing  new 
c  rops  lie  recoin piered  the  secessionist  departments  ot  (()ue/.altenango. 
Solola.  Huehnetenango.  and  San  Marcos,  which  had  seceded  during 
the  Mora/., in  years  to  form  the  indopendenf  state  ot  Los  Altos,  lie 
participated  in  the  joint  Central  American  invasion  ot  Nicaragua  to 
overthrow  William  Walker,  the  North  American  filibuster  who  had 
seized  control  there.  In  I  Sob  Carrera  signed  a  treaty  with  Britain, 
recognizing  British  sovereignty  over  neighboring  Beli/c.  to  be  know  n 
as  British  Honduras,  in  return  tor  a  commitment  from  the  British  to 
build  a  highway  from  ( iiiatemala  ( aty  through  the  1’eten  region  to  the 
Caribbean.  In  tact,  the  road  was  never  built,  and  the  Ciintcmnlans. 
arguing  that  the  British  had  not  kept  their  side  ot  the  bargain,  later 
reasserted  their  claim  see  Latin  Cuenca,  eh  4 

In  1  So 4  Carrera  was  elected  president  lor  litc  and  was  authorized 
to  designate  his  successor  Shortly  betore  his  death  he  named  Cenernl 
Vicente  Cerna.  another  authoritarian  Conservative  who.  alter  being 
confirmed  in  office  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  was  inaugurated  ill  May 
IStio.  Cerna  continued  the  policies  ol  his  predecessor  and  was  elected 
for  a  second  term  in  JSIS9.  but  he  was  overthrown  by  the  Liberals  in 
I  ST  I  in  the  last  ot  a  series  ot  attempted  rebellions  against  the  Cerna 
regime 

Alter  the  Liberal  v  ictorv  Miguel  ( .an  la  Crnnndos  served  as  provi¬ 
sional  president  from  1S71  to  1  ST.i.  but  he  in  ellcct  shared  power  with 
1 1 1 s to  Bufino  Barrios,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  him  Barrios  served 
as  president  from  1  ST  4  until  his  death  in  1SS5  t  he  (neat  Ketormer 
as  lie  was  known  had  no  problem  securing  his  reelection  bv  vote  of 
a  constituent  assembly  in  ISTti  and  by  popular  vote  in  1 SSO  i  the  elec¬ 
torate  at  the  (line  consisting  of  between  55. (MM)  and  II). 000  people,  a 
tins  traction  ot  the  national  population  Ills  domination  ol  the  country 
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was  vjrtuallv  absolute  and  would  have  lasted  longer  bad  be  not  died 
in  battle,  pursuing  the  chimera  of  Central  American  unification. 

Apart  from  the  doomed  attempt  to  restore  Central  American  units, 
the  mam  themes  of  the  administration  of  Barrios  were  a  staunch  anti- 
clericalism  and  a  strenuous  attempt  to  promote  economic  development. 
In  both  respects.  Barrios  was  following  established  Liberal  doctrine. 
Subsidiary  themes  of  his  administration  were  the  expansion  of  public 
education  and  the  remodeling  of  constitutional  arrangements  according 
to  liberal  principles.  The  constitution  adopted  under  his  influence,  the 
country's  third,  lasted  with  only  minor  amendments  for  bb  r  ears  after 
its  adoption  in  1879,  although  it  was  more  frequently  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  constitution  guaranteed  individual 
rights  am!  liberties,  separated  church  and  state,  and  provided  for  pop¬ 
ular  election  of  the  president,  the  unicameral  legislature,  and  judges. 

Barrios  anticlerical  measures  were  far  reaching.  The  Jesuits  were 
expelled,  and  convents  and  monasteries  were  suppressed.  Civil  mar¬ 
riage  was  rcinstituted  and  education  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
church.  Priests  were  forbidden  to  teach  or  to  wear  clerical  garb  on  the 
streets.  Most  important,  church  properties  were  expropriated;  bishops 
who  opposed  the  measures  were  exiled. 

The  expropriation  and  sale  of  church  lands,  as  well  as  certain  other 
measures  of  economic  policy  taken  under  Barrios,  were  related  to  major 
changes  taking  place  in  the  economic  and  social  structures.  As  the 
population  grew,  so  did  the  urban  middle  class  of  merchants,  profes¬ 
sionals.  and  civil  servants,  some  of  mixed  ancestry.  Eager  to  acquire 
wealth,  these  growing  middle-class  elements  were  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  basis  of  wealth  in  Guatemala  was  the1  ownership  of  land, 
and  land  either  was  retained  by  Indian  villages  or  was  monopolized 
by  old  landowning  families  and  the  churc  h.  The  long-standing  principle 
of  Liberalism — antieleriealism — thus  implied  not  only  greater  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom  but  also  access  to  lands  and  thus  to  wealth. 

A  second  development  of  significance  was  the  reorientation  of  Gua¬ 
temala's  exports.  The  leading  exports  up  to  and  during  the  first  hall  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  been  indigo  and  other  dyes,  such  as  coch¬ 
ineal.  Thus,  the  invention  in  Europe  of  cheat)  chemical  dyes  under¬ 
mined  the  country’s  principal  source  of  wealth  and  called  for  a  major 
shift  in  its  agricultural  patterns.  Gattle  continued  to  he  important,  but 
the  export  crops  of  the  future  appeared  to  he  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee. 
Expanding  markets  for  these  products  reflected  the  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  affluence  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  The 
markets  for  the  most  promising  new  crop,  coffee,  were  founded  prin¬ 
cipalis'  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  British  tended  to  drink 
tea.  and  the  French  grew  coffee  in  their  tropical  colonics. 

The  resulting  promotion  of  coffee  culture  In  the  Barrios  government 
had  several  significant  social  consequences.  One  was  that  the  older 
landholding  class  was  opened  up  to  newer,  urban-based  elements,  who 
were  able  to  secure  former  church  lands  on  easy  terms.  Another  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  numerous  Germans  emigrated  to  Guatemala  to  grow 
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cotter,  especially  in  the  prov  ince  ot  Alta  \  crapa/  (German  taimlies 
settled  in  the  country  and  intermarried  w  ith  (Guatemalans.  a  process 
described  by  one  (Guatemalan  writer  as  "pnttinii  a  little  milk  in  the 
cortee.  By  1914  about  hall  of  all  (Guatemalan  eottee  was  grown  on 
(German-owned  lands,  and  (Germany  bought  more  than  one-hall  ol  the 
country's  production.  During  and  after  World  War  1  sales  overseas 
had  to  be  diversified:  the  proportion  shipped  to  the  United  States 
increased  gradually  at  first,  but  during  the  1930s  tin-  United  States 
became  (Guatemala  s  main  market.  The  I'nited  States  took  22  percent 
ot  (Guatemala  s  eottee  crop  in  1934.  40  percent  in  19-35.  and  00  percent 
in  1 930. 

The  other  major  social  change  brought  about  by  the  evpansiou  ol 
eottee  cultivation  was  the  dc  facto  rconslavcment  ol  the  Indians.  During 
the  initial  period  ol  European  occupation.  Indians  had  been  left  with 
the  less  valued  hillsides  on  which  to  grow  their  corn,  Coffee  grows 
best  on  hillsides,  however,  and  the  period  ot  the  expansion  ol  eottee 
culture  was  also  one  of  great  dispossession  ol  the  Indians.  This  occurred 
in  various  ways.  Laws  expropriating  church  lands  were  sometimes 
applied  against  Indians  who  farmed  lands  owned  In  the  church.  A 
decree  of  1877  provided  for  the  sale  of  lands  owned  bv  local  govern¬ 
ments.  much  of  which  had  been  leased  by  Indians.  Communally  belli 
lands  were  sold  at  auction.  Sometimes  Indians  were  dispossessed  from 
ancestral  lands  deemed  suitable  for  eottee  culture  and  compensated 
with  an  equivalent  area  of  unoccupied  lowland. 

Indians  were  disadvantaged  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  land  but 
also  by  harsh  new  labor  laws  that  were  designed  to  force  them  to  work 
on  the  eottee  plantations.  In  1877  peonage  for  debt  was  legalized.  Loans 
were  extended  to  Indians,  who  were  required  by  law  to  work  oil  the 
loan  with  their  labor.  Low  wage  rates  meant  the  Indian  could  not  repay 
the  original  loan;  in  fact,  he  went  deeper  into  debt  because  he  had  to 
borrow  more  to  pay  for  his  necessities.  These  debts  were  heritable,  so 
that  a  new  kind  of  serfdom  was  created.  Moreover,  a  vagrancy  law- 
adopted  in  1878  provided  that  the  “unemployed  had  to  work  40  days 
a  year  on  public  works  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  these  measures,  Barrios  was  able  to  build  up  the 
country  s  economic  infrastructure.  Railroad  lines  were  extended,  and 
electricity  was  brought  to  Guatemala  City,  along  with  telegraph  and 
telephone  installations.  Roads  were  built  and  ports  improved.  Unused 
land  was  opened  up.  and  special  incentives  were  given  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  not  only  ol  coffee  but  also  of  other  export  products,  such  as 
cotton,  rice,  quinine,  rubber,  cacao,  and  sarsaparilla.  A  national  bank¬ 
ing  system  was  developed. 

Education  was  a  major  emphasis  of  Barrios.  He  established  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Instruction  and  founded  schools  at  all  levels  for  children 
of  both  sexes  and  for  Indians  as  well  as  ladinos  (see  (Glossary).  Public 
funds  were  not  adequate,  however,  to  enable  him  to  meet  his  goal  of 
universal,  free,  and  compulsory  schooling  lor  all  children  between  till¬ 
ages  of  six  and  14. 
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I  akin g  up  the  cause  of  ( .'cut nil  American  muon  again  in  1 SS5  Barrios 
attempted  to  coerce  the  other,  recalcitrant  states  of  the  former  fed- 
eration  hut  was  killed  in  battle  in  HI  Salvador  short h  alter  organizing 
a  unification  arms  Alter  a  hnel  interregnum  Manuel  lasandro  Barillas 
became  provisional  president  and  then  was  elected  h\  the  legislature 
to  a  si\-year  term  Barillas  did  not  seek  to  extend  Ins  term  ol  office, 
hut  he  presided  oxer  a  genuinely  competitive  election  in  which  the 
meat  Liberal  scholar  lorenzo  Mnntiifar  was  deleated  In  Barrios  nephew 
Jose  Maria  Hex  na  Barrios  Hex  na  Barrios  ran  a  dex  elopmeiitalist  Liberal 
regime  in  the  tradition  ot  his  uncle,  but  he  attempted  to  extend  his 
term  illegally  by  dissolving  the  legislature  and  establishing  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  Although  Heyna  Barrios  put  down  .i  revolt  against  Ins  coup  lie 
was  assassinated  in  February  IS9S  and  was  succeeded  In  Manuel  Ls- 
trada  Calnera.  who  as  inimster  ol  government  was  the  lirst  designate 
to  succeed  the  president 

Fleeted  to  a  six-year  term  in  I S9S  Lstrada  organized  Iraudulent 
reelections  everv  six  xears  and  therein  remained  in  ollice  until  192(1. 
Although  he  continued  the  dex elopinentahst  policies  ol  Ins  predeces¬ 
sors.  Lstrada  gradually  became  a  repressive,  corrupt,  and  mentally 
erratic  dictator.  Like  his  Mexican  contemporary .  I’orfirio  Diaz.  Lstrada 
believed  m  dex elnpment  on  the  basis  ol  Indian  labor  and  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  The  expropriation  of  Indian  communal  lands  on  various 
extralegal  pretexts  continued.  Ihe  Boston-based  t  mted  Fruit  Cnm- 
panx  established  extensive  banana  plantations  having  secured  land  on 
higlilv  taxorable  terms  A  conipanx  alliliated  with  l 'mted  Fruit.  In¬ 
ternational  Hailxvaxs  ol  Central  America  ilHCA  greatly  expanded  the 
country  s  railroad  network  and  penetrated  into  neighboring  countries. 
Ihe  IHC.A  sxstem  included  oxer  1.4(H)  kilometers  ol  track  bx  1940 
Local  officials  cooperated  with  landowners  in  their  enforcement  ol  the 
debt  peonage  sxstem.  and  Lstrada  ruled  through  a  system  ol  informers 
and  political  assassins. 

Able-bodied  males  were  made  subject  to  conscription,  and  a  large 
standing  army  was  developed.  Hepeatcd  assassination  attempts  and 
revolts  were  unsuccessful  until  1920.  when  Lstrada  was  deposed  alter 
bloody  street  fighting  in  Cnatemala  City  The  opposition  had  managed 
to  get  a  majority  in  the  legislature  to  agree  to  the  appointment  ol  a 
committee  ol  doctors  to  pass  on  the  president  s  sanity:  in  a  decision  as 
much  political  as  medical,  the  committee  decided  that  Lstrada  was 
indeed  insane. 

The  Ubico  Era 

Carlos  Herrera  was  elected  prov  ixional  president  and  then  organized 
his  election  to  a  six-year  term,  lie  was  overt'.  n  two  months  after 
his  inauguration,  however,  and  the  ensuing  election  gave  the  presi¬ 
dency  to  General  Jose  Maria  Orellana  During  the  presidencies  ol 
Orellana  tl921-2(i)  and  his  successor.  Lazaro  Chacon  il92(i-.A(h.  Gua¬ 
temala  enjoyed  a  rare  respite  of  prosperity,  democracy,  and  govern¬ 
ment  competence.  The  currency  was  stabilized,  and  Guatemalan  products 
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enjoyed  good  markets  abroad  Labor  unions  were  organized.  Tlie  ed- 
ueational  system  was  expanded,  and  libraries  were  built  The  prison 
s\  stem  was  reformed  to  stress  rehabilitation,  and  impros  einents  in 
public  health  followed  hospital  construction  and  the  establishment  ot 
a  school  tor  nurses.  But  this  period  ot  peace  and  prosperity  proved  to 
be  an  atvpieal  interlude.  Orellana  died  ot  a  heart  attack  before  com¬ 
pleting  his  term.  Chacon  had  to  resign  in  1930  alter  suffering  a  brain 
hemorrhage,  dying  soon  after  But  in  am  case,  world  prosperity  came 
to  an  end  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  life  of  Chacon  and.  like  many 
other  countries.  Cnatemala  was  to  find  that  dictatorships  flourished  in 
times  ot  depression. 

After  several  months  of  turmoil  a  presidential  election  held  in  |an- 
uarv  19  51  was  won  In  forge  l  ’bico.  who  had  been  defeated  In  Chacon 
in  192b.  I' bico  was  a  career  military  officer  of  upper  class  origin  who 
had  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  border  skirmishes  but  also  as  a 
governor,  first  of  Alta  Verapaz  and  then  of  Ketalhuleu.  where  lus  admin¬ 
istration  was  noted  for  its  honesty  ,  energy  ,  and  progressiv  ism.  espe¬ 
cially  in  public  health  matters  l 'bico  was  credited  with  wiping  out 
yellow  fever,  at  some  personal  danger  to  himself,  and  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
public  health.  Although  he  had  served  under  Kstrada  Cabrera,  lie  had 
been  appointed  to  the  cabinet  by  Orellana 

Sm  ving  as  president  until  194-1.  Chico  combined  an  emphasis  on 
honesty  and  fiscal  orthodoxy  with  devclopmentalisin  ol  a  traditional 
sort — based  on  exploitation  of  Indian  labor  and  generous  concessions 
to  foreign  investors — and  with  a  ruthless  repression  of  opposition.  1 1  is, 
methods  consisted  of  the  use  of  informers  and  censorship  and  the 
execution  for  sedition,  at  various  times,  of  over  KM)  opponents  of  the 
regime,  including  civilian  politicians,  dissident  army  officers,  students, 
and  labor  organizers.  One  comment  that  summarized  the  different 
aspects  of  the  regimes  policies  was  that  l  bico  ran  a  model  jail. 

The  l' bico  regime  coincided  with  the  world  depression  of  the  1930s 
and  World  War  II  Adopting  classic  pre-Keynesian  financial  policies, 
l'bico  restricted  credit,  reduced  public  expenditures  drastically,  and 
cut  bureaucratic  salaries  by  40  percent.  As  an  attempt  to  secure  honesty 
in  the  public  service,  l'bico  introduced  the  so-called  law  ol  probity  , 
which  required  public  officials  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities  before  taking  public  office  and  again  on  leaving  office  As 
orthodox  financial  theory  required,  the  (Guatemalan  treasury  showed 
a  surplus  for  every  year  of  l  bico  s  term.  In  the  meantime,  l'bico 
became  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  country. 

Development  under  l'bico  consisted  of  the  maintenance  ol  infra¬ 
structure.  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  the  provision  of  loans  to  land- 
owners  on  ease  terms;  and  the  granting  of  extravagant  concessions  to 
foreign  businesses  The  Foiled  Fruit  C  .'ompanv  was  granted  exemption 
from  import  duties  on  raw  materials  (including  food  served  in  its  com 
missarics)  and  from  local  property  taxes.  There  was  no  limit  on  the 
remittance  ot  profits;  1RFA.  part  ol  a  Tinted  Fruit  empire  that  also 
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included  a  port,  a  shipping  line,  and  a  radio  and  telegraph  company, 
received  an  annual  government  subsidy.  Ubico  abolished  the  notorious 
system  ot  debt  peonage,  but  in  1934  he  introduced  a  vagrancy  law  that 
required  all  Indians,  on  pain  oi  a  jail  sentence,  to  carry  a  passbook 
showing  the  number  oi  days  they  had  worked,  which  had  to  total  KM) 
to  150  days  a  year.  Ominously,  the  same  year  that  the  vagrancy  law 
was  passed,  the  Department  oi  Labor  was  placed  under  the  authoritv 
of  the  National  Police. 

It  was  not  only  American  businesses  that  I’bico  favored.  As  a  result 
ot  his  early  days  as  military  governor  oi  Alta  Verapaz.  he  was  also  close 
to  the  German  coffee  growers  and  received  their  strong  support.  Before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Ubico  allowed  German  submarines 
to  refuel  at  Puerto  Barrios.  This  closeness  to  German  interests,  as  well 
as  the  dictatorial  style  of  his  government,  might  have  put  Ubico  in  a 
difficult  position  during  W  orld  War  II.  but  he  soon  assumed  a  strongly 
pro-United  States  posture.  The  United  States  was  granted  military 
bases  and  stationed  troops  in  Guatemala  during  the  war.  German  prop¬ 
erty  was  expropriated,  and  the  dictator  actually  permitted  the  removal 
of  some  Germans,  even  Germans  possessing  Guatemalan  citizenship, 
to  internment  camps  in  Texas.  The  United  States  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  was  active  in  Guatemala  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  use 
of  Guatemalan  territory  by  enemy  agents.  The  Guatemalan  treasury 
and  central  bank  bought  United  States  war  bonds. 

Despite  this  extraordinary  display  of  loyalty  to  the  Allied  cause,  it 
was  clear  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Ubico  regime  was  based 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  championed  by  the  Allies.  The 
Atlantic  Charter,  preparations  for  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
(UN),  and  Allied  prodemocratic  propaganda  had  their  effect  in  Gua¬ 
temala.  and  discontent  with  the  regime  rose.  It  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  in  neighboring  El  Salvador  in 
April  1944.  The  downfall  of  Ubico  came  about  in  classical  fashion  when 
the  dictator  escalated  a  conflict  growing  out  of  a  student  demonstration 
until  most  of  the  urban  population  turned  against  him.  Students  gath¬ 
ering  to  demand  university  autonomy  were  brutally  repressed:  a  gen¬ 
eral  sit-down  strike  ensued  (the  so-called  huvlfia  dc  los  hrazos  caidos. 
the  strike  of  the  limp  arms),  and  continued  antiregime  demonstrations 
forced  Ubico  to  resign  on  July  1.  1944. 

The  dictator  transferred  power  to  an  associate.  Juan  Federico  Ponce 
Vaides.  who  attempted  to  rule  in  the  same  style  as  Ubico.  but  inten¬ 
sified  popular  resistance  led  to  open  fighting  in  October.  Ponce  was 
forced  to  resign  and  was  replaced  by  a  joint  civil-military  junta.  Ponce 
and  Ubico  both  went  into  exile;  Ubico  died  in  New  Orleans  in  194b. 

The  Abortive  Revolution 

The  Arevalo  Presidency 

The  provisional  revolutionary  junta  was  composed  of  a  civilian,  Jorge 
Toriello,  and  two  military  officers  who  were  to  remain  significant 
figures  for  some  years  in  Guatemalan  politics:  Major  Francisco  Javier 
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Arana  and  Captain  Jacobo  Arbcnz  (Guzman.  Army  officers  senior  to 
Arbenz  and  Arana — some  SO  generals — who  bad  been  supporters  of 
Ubieo  at  once  left  the  country .  and  elections  were  scheduled  for  a 
constituent  assembly  and  a  president.  A  new  constitution,  which  went 
into  effect  on  March  13.  1945.  reflected  the  progressiv asm  of  the  era. 
The  new  constitution  extended  the  suffrage  to  illiterate  males  and 
literate  females;  previously  only  literate  males  had  voted.  (At  the  time 
an  estimated  7(i  percent  of  (Guatemalan  women  were  illiterate.  >  The 
president  was  to  be  elected  for  a  single  six-year  term. 

The  new  president.  Juan  Jose  Arevalo,  took  office  two  days  alter  the 
constitution  went  into  effect.  Winning  55  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  tree 
election.  Arevalo  was  to  be  only  the  second  president  in  (Guatemalan 
history  to  be  freely  elected,  serve  out  a  constitutional  term,  and  turn 
over  power  to  a  freely  elected  successor  (the  other  one  had  been 
Barillas).  Arevalos  social  democratic  philosopln  was  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  constitution.  A  professor  specializing  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education.  he  had  spent  the  exile  imposed  by  Chico  teaching 
in  universities  in  Argentina.  Mis  political  doctrine  was  "spiritual  so¬ 
cialism,  as  opposed  to  the  materialist  socialism  of  Marx. 

The  early  years  of  Arevalo’s  term  saw  the  implementation  of  long- 
overdue  structural  reforms.  A  social  security  system  was  established, 
and  an  economic  development  institute  was  founded.  The  new  con- 
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stitution  had  already  abolished  the  vagrancy  laws  and  other  forms  of 
foreed  labor.  In  1947  a  labor  eode  was  adopted  that  gave  workers  the 
right  to  strike  and  organize  unions,  stipulated  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
^  authorized  the  passing  of  minimum  wage  laws,  and  set  up  a  system  of 

labor  courts  to  arbitrate  grievances.  The  administration  reoriented  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  so  that  one-third  of  the  budget  went  to  social  welfare 
expenditures,  including  school  and  hospital  construction,  education, 
immunization  and  other  health  programs,  and  a  national  literacy  cam¬ 
paign.  The  state  had  assumed  ownership  of  numerous  coffee  plantations 
when  those  owned  by  Germans  had  been  expropriated  during  the  war. 
This  provided  some  opportunity  for  experimentation  with  cooperatives, 
while  legislation  prohibited  the  eviction  of  renters  of  agricultural  land 
who  continued  to  make  the  stipulated  payments.  In  addition,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  attempted  to  limit  rates  charged  by  the  electricity  monopoly 
and  brought  pressure  on  large  foreign  corporations  to  abide  by  the 
new  labor  legislation.  Arevalo  did  not  run  an  antibusiness  or  antiland¬ 
owner  administration,  however.  No  attempt  was  made  to  expropriate 
private  property  or  nationalize  fbreign-owned  businesses,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  institute  and  the  newly  created  state  Bank  of  Guatemala 
concentrated  on  lending  to  private  businesses  to  promote  diversifica¬ 
tion.  A  1947  industrial  promotion  law  gave  incentives  for  private  in¬ 
vestment.  and  foreign  investors  were  to  be  welcomed  on  the  same 
terms  as  nationals. 

Arevalo  s  general  attitude  was  'developmentalist.  similar  to  that  of 
previous  Liberal  presidents.  That  is.  he  created  incentives  for  the 
development  of  industry  and  the  expansion  of  agricultural  production 
without  threatening  the  existing  distribution  of  property.  Arevalo  did 
not  attempt  an  agrarian  reform.  His  program  in  agriculture  stressed 
the  provision  of  credit  and  technical  assistance  and  the  promotion  of 
cooperatives.  He  also  attempted  a  colonization  program  in  the  Peten. 

Arevalo’s  last  two  years  in  power  were  spent  primarily  in  attempting 
to  complete  his  constitutional  term  without  being  overthrown.  One 
coup  attempt  was  led  by  a  rightist  military  officer.  Colonel  Carlos 
Castillo  Armas,  and  came  in  response  to  the  assassination  ol  Colonel 
N  Arana  in  July  1949. 

Arana  and  Arbenz,  the  two  military  participants  in  the  junta  that 
had  held  elections  after  the  overthrow  of  I’bico,  were  the  leading 
candidates  for  the  presidential  election  of  1950.  Under  Arevalo.  Arana 
served  as  army  chief  of  staff  and  Arbenz  as  minister  of  national  defense; 
Arana  was  favored  by  the  right.  Arbenz  by  the  left.  When  Arana  was 
assassinated,  suspicion  attached  to  close  supporters  of  Arbenz.  but  hard 
evidence  was  lacking,  and  no  one  was  ever  charged  with  the  crime. 
The  right  wing  finally  selected  Brigadier  General  (retired)  Ydigoras 
Puentes,  a  Ubico-era  military  officer  and  administrator,  as  its  candi¬ 
date.  while  moderate  progressives  supported  Jorge  Garcia  Granados, 
scion  of  one  of  Guatemala’s  old  families,  the  distinguished  drafter  of 
the  1945  constitution,  and  a  participant  in  the  founding  of  the  UN. 
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Arbenz  supporters  included  organized  labor,  peasants,  students,  and 
intellectuals,  as  well  as  the  communists  and  other  left-wing  parties. 
The  first  Communist  Parts  of  (Guatemala  iPartido  Coinnnista  de  Cua- 
temala — PCC>  was  established  in  1923;  in  1924  this  group  joined  the 
Communist  International.  This  small  group  was  generally  ineffective 
throughout  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  1947  various  Marxist  groups  formed 
an  organization  called  the-  Democratic  Vanguard  iVanguardia  Demo¬ 
crat  ical.  but  in  1949  the  members  changed  the  name  to  PCC.  In  1951 
the  PCC  merged  with  the  Revolutionary  Workers  Party  of  Guatemala. 
In  1952  the  PCC.  which  had  secured  legal  status  the  previous  year, 
changed  its  name  to  Guatemalan  Labor  Parts  iPartido  Cuatemalteco 
del  Trabajo — PCT).  In  1983  the  parts .  illegal  since  1954.  retained  that 
name. 

The  Arbenz  Presidency 

Arbenz  won  the  195(1  election  easily,  securing  05  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  In  his  inaugural  speech  he  stated  his  objectives  as  those 
of  transforming  Guatemala  from  a  dependent  nation  having  a  semi¬ 
colonial  economy  to  an  economically  independent  country,  replacing 
feudal  arrangements  with  modern  capitalism  and  raising  general  living 
standards,  (dearly  these  objectises  would  not  be  easy  to  achieve.  nor 
were  they  necessarily  compatible  with  each  other.  The  "transformation 
of  the  feudal  system  and  the  ending  of  economic  dependency  implied 
a  confrontation  with  the  interlocking  American  corporations  in  the 
country — the  United  Fruit  Company,  the  IRCA.  and  the  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  Guatemala  (Empresa  Elect  ria  do  Guatemala — EEC),  the  posser- 
generating  company  that  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Electric  Bond  and 
Share  Company,  an  American  corporation. 

In  an  cflort  to  maintain  the  popular  support  with  which  he  took  office 
so  that  he  could  put  through  his  program.  Arbenz  pursued  a  strategy 
of  mass  mobilization.  He  encouraged  not  only  the  participation  ol 
Indian  peasants  in  an  agrarian  reform  program  but  also  the  militants 
of  student  and  labor  activists,  who  had  been  decisive  in  putting  down 
the  right-wing  revolt  against  Arevalo  after  Aranas  assassination. 

Arbenz  at  first  attempted  to  deal  with  the  dominant  foreign  corpo¬ 
rations  by  building  competitive  installations  and  thus  challenging  their 
monopoly  position.  A  government-run  hydroelectric  plant  would,  it 
was  hoped,  force  EEC  to  be  competitive  in  the  rates  it  charged;  a 
highway  from  the  capital  to  the  Caribbean,  parallel  to  IRCA  s  railroad 
lines,  was  designed  to  force  the  railroad  company  to  lower  its  rates; 
and  a  new  port  on  the  Caribbean  was  proposed  to  compete  with  Puerto 
Barrios,  which  was  largely  owned  by  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Ar¬ 
benz  also  began  suits  against  the  foreign  corporations,  alleging  non¬ 
payment  of  back  taxes  and  wages.  In  addition  to  their  economic  rationale, 
these  policies  appealed  to  Guatemalan  national  pride. 

The  major  policy  innovation  of  the  Arbenz.  government,  and  that 
which  constituted  its  principal  claim  to  be  considered  a  revolutionary 
government,  was  its  land  reform.  As  approved  by  the  legislature  on 
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June  IT.  1952.  however.  the  I, aw  of  Agrarian  Reform  was  more  pro¬ 
gressive  than  revolutionarx  and  was  certainly  not  a  . . .  inras- 

ure. 

Hu-  lands  subject  to  redistribution  were  those  publicly  owned,  those 
not  tanned  In  the  owner  ttli.it  is.  lands  that  were  idle  or  were  rented 
out  t.  and  or  property  in  excess  ot  90  hectares.  Kxceptions  were  pro- 
x  ided  lor  estates  that  were  farmed  in  a  modern  and  rational  way.  Some 
beneficiaries  of  the  law  would  receive  lands  only  on  a  lifetime  lease — 
ow  nerxlnp  remaining  with  the  statt — and  would  pax  3  percent  annually 
ot  the  value  ot  the  crop  In  wav  ot  re  ntal.  Otht  ms  w  ho  received  lands 
m  outright  ownership  would  pav  5  pereent.  thev  would  come  into 
ownership  ot  the  land  alter  25  years  and  be  able  to  sell  or  mortgage  it 
alter  that  point,  but  not  before. 

Former  owners  ot  the  land  would  he  compensated  in  bonds  maturing 
at  various  times  up  to  23  rears  and  paying  3-percent  annual  interest, 
t  he  most  controversial  aspect  ot  the  legislation  was  the  proviso  that 
the  propertv  valuation  on  which  compensation  would  be  paid  would 
be  the  value  declared  for  tax  purposes,  normally  a  small  fraction  of  the 
actual  market  value  ot  the  land  This  was  one  ot  the  points  that  oc¬ 
casioned  great  protest  In  owners.  Another  was  the  provision  that  tin- 
land  ot  those  who  opposed  the  law  In  violent  or  subversive  means 
could  be  expropriated  without  compensation,  a  provision  ostensibly 
designed  to  discourage  armed  resistance.  The  law  ruled  out  landown¬ 
ers  appeals  to  the  courts,  however,  and  this  was  considered  by  some 
observers  to  be  a  violation  ot  constitutional  rights.  Proponents  ot  the 
law .  pointing  to  Mexican  experience,  argued  that  otherwise  large  land¬ 
holders  w  ould  he  able  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law  by  interminable 
litigation,  which  in  effect  would  ensure  that  no  lands  would  ever  be 
distributed.  Arbonz  removed  four  judges  ot  the  Supreme  Court  after 
they  suspended  application  of  the  law  because  of  their  doubts  about 
its  legal  propriety. 

Another  feature  of  the  law  resented  by  landlords  was  the  provision 
that  the  initial  recommendations  for  expropriations  of  land  be  made 
by  local-level  committees  of  fiv  e  members,  two  named  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  three  by  the  local  peasant  union.  These  committees  would 
clearly  be  biased  in  favor  of  peasants  and  against  landlords,  although 
their  recommendations  would  be  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejection 
by  officials  ot  the  newly  established  Department  ot  Agrarian  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  redistributing  land,  the  government  set  up  a  national 
agrarian  bank,  which  joined  existing  government  banks  in  making  loans 
to  small  tanners.  From  March  1953  to  the  overthrow  ot  the  Arbenz 
government  at  the  end  of  June  1954.  the  bank  loaned  out  the  equivalent 
ot  over  l  SSI  19  million  to  small  producers.  Although  exact  figures  are 
difficult  to  come  by.  partly  because  the  succeeding  government  dc- 
stroved  many  of  the  records,  it  appears  that  a  tot.d  of  about  SS4.(KK) 
hectares  became  available  for  distribution  and  that  about  1(K).(KK)  peas¬ 
ant  families  were  beneficiaries.  Ot  the  total  of  l  SS10  million  in  bonds 
authorized  to  pax  tor  the  expropriation,  bv  June  1954  the  bank  had 
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issued  l  S-S7.9  million  csce  1  ..endow ncrship  .md  Aurarian  Ixclorm  tli 

4  . 

Tin'  Initial  Fruit  ( 'iiiiip.iiiv  was  especial! v  affected  I  >\  tile  land  re¬ 
form.  particular))  because  it  onl\  farmed  al)ont  11  percent  of  its  hold 
mux.  Icavinu  the  rest  as  a  rcscrxe  auainst  the  dec  line  of  fcrtilitv  ol  the 
soil  or  tile  onset  ol  banana  diseases  (  >|  the  22<UMHI  hectares  owned 
bv  l  inted  Fruit,  about  IMMMN)  hec  tares  were  expropriated  the  land 
had  a  tax  x able  ol  l  SStil(MMK)  but  the  eompanx  asserted  in  c  laims 
atiainst  the*  unxermnent  that  the  true  xalue  ol  the-  land  w  as  l 
million  Ihe  tiov  eminent  fixed  the  expropriation  compensation  at  '  SSI  2 
million 

Arben/  also  made  political  decisions  that  w ere  labeled  lw  some 
obsel'xcrs  as  beinu  prcieomiminist  In  1951  the  am ermueiit  mauled 
leiial  status  to  the  communist  parts .  and  in  the  next  election  loin  parts 
members  were  elected  to  the  legislature  I’artx  members  remained 
tew  m  number  but  thex  weir  cncructic  .end  efleetixe  in  nruam/mc 
labor  students,  and  peasants  Moreover,  then  rhetoric  was  sti  identlx 
antieapitalist  and  anti-l  nited  States 

Dimin'  195'!  .end  1954  the  Viiiencan  press  carried  mum  runs  articles 
that  depicted  C.iiatemala  as  a  state  either  alreacb  under  communist 
control  or  approach  ini’  that  situation.  Various  articles  and  boohs  pub¬ 
lished  shortix  alter  the  collapse  ol  the  \rbeu/  Uo\ ernment  presented 
basicalb  the  same  picture  Assertions  wi  re  made,  lor  example  that 
the-  communists  had  oruani/cd  cells  at  ex  on  lex  el  of  nov  eminent  and 
that  in  1 953  and  1954  oxer  30  plantations  xverc  sci/ed  b\  armed  la¬ 
borers. 

Academic  research  in  the  lutc  rx cninc  three  decades  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  reports  of  the  1950s  reflected  the  cold  xv.tr.  not  the 
situation  m  (hiatcmala.  Feasants  and  armed  laborers  armed  with  hoes, 
machetes,  and  other  primitive  weapons  did  attempt  to  sei/.e  land  but 
they  not  onlv  were  unsuccessful  but  also  were  trecpicntly  repulsed  and 
driven  off  by  forces  of  the  Arben/  uox  eminent  The-  communists  did 
establish  a  follow-ini’  of  sorts  umoim  the  prexiouslv  unoruani/ed  and 
powerless  laborers  and  no  doubt  created  communist  cells  in  various 
parts  ol  the  I’oxernment.  especiallx  amoml  teachers.  but  the  small 
number  of  communist  agitators  did  not  need  to  teach  or  inculcate 
fee-lint’s  of  resentment  attains!  the  l  nited  Fruit  (  uimpauy  or  the  Fniteci 
States;  those  feelim's  were  alreadx  present  as  a  func  tion  ol  the  societv  s 
history  and  recc-nt  experience 

Foreign  Interests 

Throughout  this  period  the-  l 'nited  Fruit  t.'ompanx  was  soekinu  sup¬ 
port  from  the  government  in  Washington.  The  administration  of  I larry 

5  Truman  sought  to  assist  the-  eompanx  through  diplomatic  channels 
but  with  no  apparent  success.  Ihe  administration  of  Dwight  I)  Fi- 
senhower.  who  took  office  in  January  1955.  was  more  eager  to  help 
the  company.  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  new  seeretarx  of  state-,  had  as 
a  private  lawyer  represented  the  eompanx  in  negotiations  with  t.ua 
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tcmala  in  tile  1940  s.  Allen  Dulles,  tile  i lew  director  of  tile  (ientral 
Intelligence  Agencv  iCIA  .  Ii.kI  tin  se\eral  years  served  on  the  hoard 
<>!  directors  nl  the  Tinted  Fruit  (  uimpanv.  as  had  the  incoming  assistant 
secretary  ol  state  tor  inter-American  atlaus.  jolm  Moors  Cabot.  whose 
hrother  was  a  former  president  of  the  company.  In  addition.  II run 
(.ahot  Lodge.  the  ambassador  to  the  I  N.  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
company,  and  the  husband  of  President  Kisenhowers  personal  scc- 
retarx  was  the  company  s  public  relations  director 

In  195.'}  the  new  Kiseiihowcr  administration  was  in  the  process  of 
intensifying;  and  expanding  the  existing;  policy  that  was  based  on  the 
containment  ol  communism.  In  the  1955-55  period  Secretarx  of  State 
Dulles  engaged  in  negotiations  that  resulted  in  a  series  of  treaties  and 
parts  with  countries  in  Western  Kurope.  the  Middle  Hast  and  South 
Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  the  political  climate  m  the  l  nited 
States  was  such  that  reform  movements  abroad  were  viewed  as  suspect 
and  dangerous,  and  any  manifestation  of  anti-Americanism  was  con¬ 
demned  as  communist  inspired  The  situation  in  Cuatemala  was  ex¬ 
acerbated  because  there  were  in  fact  communists  present  who  were 
play  ing  with  some  success  upon  the  people  s  grievances.  For  these  and 
related  reasons,  the  new  administration  convinced  itself,  although  not 
its  Fairopean  allies,  that  a  grave  threat  to  Western  Hemispheric  se¬ 
curity  existed  in  (mate mala. 

In  August  1953  President  Kiseiihowcr  approx  ed  the  setting  in  motion 
of  plans  to  depose  Arbenz.  In  late  June  1954  Arbenz  took  political 
asy  lum  in  the  embassy  of  Mexico  and  shortly  thereafter  xvent  into  exile 
Although  several  v  ersions  of  the  cxeiitx  of  the  intervening  10  months 
soon  gained  currency  in  Latin  America  and  the  Tinted  States,  a  detailed 
narrative  was  not  available  until  the  publication  in  ITS 2  of  Hitter  iruit. 
a  book  written  bx  Stephen  Schlesinger  and  Stephen  kin/cr.  In  addition 
to  interviews  with  individuals  w  ho  had  direct  knowledge  ol  the  events, 
the  authors  secured  thousands  of  documents  from  several  Tinted  States 
government  agencies  and  bureaus. 

The  operation  launched  by  the  (II A  under  the  code  name  Operation 
Success  required,  among  other  things,  a  ( .uatemalan  to  replace  Ar- 
benz  Mhgora.s.  who  in  195S  was  elected  president,  claimed  that  he 
w  as  otlered  the  post  but  refused.  I  he  ( II A  then  decided  on  Colonel 
(  astillo  Armas,  who  had  led  an  abortive  uprising  after  the  assassination 
of  Arana  and  was.  in  exile,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Arbenz. 

During  early  1954  the  CIA  organizers  pulled  together  a  ragtag  group 
of  exiles  to  serve  as  an  invading  army  and  created  an  air  support 
force  of  aging  World  War  11  aircraft  The  (.uatemalan  Air  Force  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few  pro-l94b  Tinted  States  Army  trainers. 1  The  new  Toiled 
States  ambassador  to  Cuatcmalu.  John  F  Pcuriloy.  not  only  gax  c  tough 
private  warnings  to  President  Arbenz  and  his  foreign  minister.  Torieilo. 
but  also  issued  public  warnings  of  the  danger  of  a  communist  takeover 
m  ( .uateniala 

In  early  1954  Arbenz  apparently  concluded  that  the  armv  would  not 
support  him  against  an  invading  forci — which  it  m  fact  did  not — and 
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decided  to  sock  weapons  to  i  Tea  to  a  popular  militia.  He  ordered  tin- 
weapons  from  (  zechoslov  akia.  but  tin-  ( .ii.ttein.ilan  Arms ,  alerted  In 
(  14  agents,  intercepted  the  shipment  at  f’uerto  Barrios  in  \|a\  1954 
A  feu  (lav  s  later  Set  retain  ol  State  Dulles  politick  decried  the  C  A u 1 1 - 
nimust-tv  pe  reign  of  terror  that  existed  in  Cuatemala 

()n  June  IS.  1954.  a  (1-47  flew  oxer  Cuatemala  ( 'its  bombing  it 
with  leaflets  demanding  that  Arbcnz  resign  and  warning  that  a  liber 
.it ini:  arinv  would  soon  invade  the  countrv  That  night  another  old 
canto  plane  flew  ox  er  the  eitx  and  mac -lime  gunned  \  anoiis  places  I  he 
next  morning  a  l*-47  strafed  the  airport  Durum  the  next  few  dais  the 
small  force  led  In  Colonel  Castillo  Annas  had  reached  the  citv  of 
Chiquimilta.  Ambassador  Peurtfov  intensified  his  contacts  with  the 
senior  officers  of  (mate mala  s  armed  forces,  and  on  | one  do  the  niihtarv 
refused  Arbcnz  order  to  distnhnte  arms  to  civilians  to  insist  the  in¬ 
vasion  force  Over  the  next  two  d.iv  s  Peimfov  continued  to  negotiate 
with  the  arnix  and  on  |une  27  President  Arbcnz  made  a  radioluoadeast 
m  which  he  announced  that  he  was  relinquishing  the  presidenev  to 
Colonel  Carlos  f-'nrique  Dia/.  the  arinv  chief  of  stall 

Penrifox  then  faced  the  task  of  persuading  Colonel  Dia/  and  his 
associates  to  accept  Castillo  Annas  as  the  new  head  of  government 
Tlu-  final  negotiations  took  place  in  Sail  Salvador  on  Julv  I  and  on 
Julv  3  Peuritov  flew  the  new  government  ol  Cnutcmala  hack  to  Cua- 
temala  Citv  in  a  Tinted  States  air  attache  plane  On  Julv  S  Castillo 
Armas  fonnalh  became  president,  and  on  Julv  13  the  Tinted  States 
granted  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  government  it  had  installed 

The  Counterrevolution 

The  counterrevolution  led  bx  ( iastilio  Armas  was  thoroughgoing,  f  ft- 
abrogated  the  1945  constitution:  a  constituent  assemble  eventuallv 
drew  up  a  new  one  that  went  into  cflect  in  March  195(r  Castillo  was 
elected  president  in  a  sort  of  plebiscite  in  which  the  voter  had  to 
declare  orailv  to  the  election  officials  whether  lie  was  for  or  against 
Castillos  candidacy  The  new  constitution  disenfranchised  illiterates, 
which  meant  almost  all  Indians.  I, eft-wing  parties  were  outlawed,  and 
a  wide  xarietx  of  political  crimes  were  made  punishable  bv  death.  In 
fact,  main  people  were  executed  without  benefit  ol  trial,  espeeiallv 
officials  of  the  peasant  unions  and  members  of  the  local  agrarian  com¬ 
mittees  The  major  thrust  of  the  counterrevolution  was  to  demobilize 
the  Indian  population  and  reestablish  lad  mo  hegemouv 

The  restrictions  placed  on  foreign  investment  bx  the  Arevalo  and 
Arbcnz  governments  were  also  removed  The  land  reform  laws  were 
annulled,  and  the  expropriated  land  was  returned  to  its  former  owners 
In  a  public  relations  gesture,  the  l  nited  I- nut  Companv  returned  to 
the  gov  ernment  40.000  hectares  ol  the  expropriated  land  that  had  been 
given  back  to  it.  A  new  land  law  was  enacted  and  the  new  constitution 
gave  various  social  guarantees  including  the  right  to  organize  labor 
unions  i see  Tandownership  and  Agraiiau  Hetorm  ill  4  I  In- tensions 
in  Ouatemalan  sociotv  had  not  been  relieved  hovvevci  I  heu  mam- 
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testations  had  mcrelv  been  temporarils  suppressed.  onlx  to  reveal 
themsels  es  rM'ii  niiiri'  strongls  m  tin-  future.  w  hile  the  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  Its  tlie  I l>ol  counterrevolution  ol  attempting  to  hold  back  the 
tide  ol  social  change  was  to  lias  e  drastic  and  lai  -reaching  consequences 
in  the  \  ears  to  come. 

The  \  ictors  lot  the  right  was  also  .1  s  ictors  lor  the  proclerical  position, 
and  the  Catholic  church  ssas  resvarded  lor  its  support  ol  the  l.ihera- 
tion  movement  ol  Castillo  Annas  Its  right  to  own  properts .  taken 
uvvav  hs  the  Liberals  in  1S71.  ssas  restored,  and  it  ss  as  exempted  from 
properts  taxes  Helicon  ssas  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  Catholic  l’ nis ersity  ssas  granted  aiitonoms  For  its  part,  the  church 
resumed  emphasizing  those  portions  ot  (  Christian  doctrine  tiiat  counsel 
the  poor  to  accept  their  lot  meokls  and  account  themselves  more 
blessed  than  the  rich  and  powerful.  Archbishop  Mariano  Kossell  s 
Arellano  ol  Cuatemala  City  instructed  his  parishioners  that  Where 
there  is  poserts.  there  is  happiness 

In  1957  Castillo  Annas  ssas  assassinated  bs  .1  member  ol  his  own 
guard  111  an  incident  never  satislactoriis  explained  The  assassination 
led  to  several  months  ol  turmoil  under  tsso  provisional  presidents 
Flections  sserc  first  held  m  October  ami  resulted  in  the  announced 
victors  ol  the  candid.ite  ol  the  government  parts,  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Movement  Mosimiento  Demoeratico  Nat  ional — \ I ! ) N  1  Mas¬ 
sive  protest  demonstrations  organized  bs  supporters  ol  another  candidate. 
Ydtgoras.  who  claimed  that  the  elections  were  fraudulent,  led  to  major 
rioting  and  the  resignation  ol  the  provisional  president.  Ians  Arturo 
(ion/ale/  Lope/  his  replacement  bs  Cuillcrmo  Flores  Asendaho.  and 
the  holding  ol  new  elections  in  luniiurs  lb.AS  Although  Ydlgoras  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  votes  in  a  three  candidate  election,  described  bs 
observers  as  generalls  lau  lie  did  not  receive  a  majoritv  ol  all  votes 
cast,  so  the  decision  went  to  (  engross  which  confirmed  the  election 
ol  A  digurus  ■  see  Legislature,  oh  I  Most  ol  the  representatives  ol  the 
\II)N  voted  tot  Adigoras.  rather  than  the  MI)N  s  own  candidate,  re- 
portedlv  alter  extensive  bribers  This  led  to  the  secession  ol  mans 
hard  core  supporters  ol  the  lute  (  ustdio  Arms  i  iistillistils  1.  led  In  Mario 
Sandoval  Alarcon,  who  founded  a  new  parts  ,  the  National  Liberation 
Movement  1  Mos  uniento  de  Liberat  ion  Nat  ional — MLN 

Development  and  Authoritarianism 

Y  digoras  regime  was  noted  lor  its  corruption  and  repressiv  e  activ  ¬ 
ities  I'he  repression  was  intermittent  rather  than  consistent,  however, 
anti  Y digoras  tell  in  with  the  liberal  ties elopnientalism  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  era.  sponsoring  among  other  things,  income  tax  and  land 
retorm  legislation  I  lie  amount  ot  land  gix en  out.  mostlx  land  tlonated 
bs  the  l  nitetl  Fruit  (umipanx  was  modest,  benefiting  a  lew  huiidretl 
peasant  lamilies  a  s  ear 

Although  the  economs  was  weakened  during  Ins  first  sears  in  office 
bs  loss  collee  prices,  it  then  began  to  grow  as  industrs  expanded  in 
relation  to  the  (Central  American  (  amimon  Market  area  isee  Foreign 
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Traill1,  t’li.  3  Y  digoras  sponsored  an  industrial  promotion  law  that  gaxc 
iavnrahlt’  treatment  to  now  hnsinoss,  offering  o\omption  Irom  taxes 
and  import  duties  and  unrestricted  remittance  of  profits  The  contri¬ 
bution  of  manufacturing  to  gross  domestic  product  (  .1 )P — sec  (  dos- 
sarx  rose  steadily;  the  addition  of  1.500  new  jobs  anuiialK  m  the 
manufacturing  sector  did  not  increase  its  percentage  of  oxerall  em¬ 
ployment.  however. 

Although  Ydigoras  had  declined  the  (  lAs  inxitation  to  bead  the 
invasion  that  overthrow  Arbenz.  he  permitted  the  agents  to  train 
Cuban  exiles  at  the  estate  of  \  ice  President  Roberto  Alejos  in  Petal 
h u lc’ii .  In  return.  (mate  mala  receivcil  a  larger  sugar  ipiota  and  fax  orable 
treatment  on  loans,  despite  1 1  it-  protests  of  British  reprcscntatixes  at 
the  W  orld  Bank  (see  (dossary1  because  until  1906  Cuatemala  was  tech¬ 
nically  m  default  on  loans  from  Britain.  Ydigoras  xxas  finally  oxcrtlirow  u 
xvhen  it  appeared  that  he  intended  to  preside  over  fair  elections,  sched¬ 
uled  for  December  1903.  that  would  probablx  haxe  been  xvon  by  ex- 
president  Arevalo.  The  coup  xxas  staged  by  the  minister  of  national 
defense.  Colonel  Lnrique  Paralta  Azurdia.  when  Arexalo  s  return  to 
the  country  in  March  1903  resulted  in  enthusiastic  popular  demon¬ 
strations. 

Colonel  Peralta,  a  former  militarx  attache  in  the  Tinted  States, 
operated  a  gox eminent  distinguished  for  its  authoritarian  approach. 
The  frustration  of  the  electoral  process  and  the  hopes  for  democratic 
change  embodied  in  the  candidacx  of  Arexalo  induced  some  young 
people  to  join  two  insurgent  moxements  led  bx  junior  army  officers 
xvho  had  faileil  in  a  militarx  uprising  against  the  Ydigoras  government 
in  1900 — those  led  by  I.uis  Augusto  Turcios  Lima  and  Marco  Antonio 
Yon  Sosa  isee  Militarx  Traditions,  eh.  5>.  The  guerrillas  turned  to  urban 
terrorism  in  October  1905.  kidnapping  wealths  Cuatemalans  for  ran¬ 
som  to  finance  their  activities.  The  Peralta  goxenmient  responded  to 
the  left-wing  threat  bx  counterterrorist  actixities.  including  the  coun¬ 
tenancing  of  death  squalls,  some  sponsored  bx  members  ol  the  MIA. 
which  had  come  to  be  known  .is  "the  parts  of  organized  violence.  One 
of  the  most  actixe  groups  xxas  the  Organized  National  Anticommunist 
Movement  iMoximiento  Antieomuuista  Nacional  Organizado — MAYO, 
but  better  known  as  Mano  Blanca,  or  W  lute  1  land which  assassinated, 
usually  after  brutal  torture,  figures  of  the  left,  moderate  left,  and  center 
left,  peasants  thought  to  s\  mpathize  with  the  guerrillas  were  also  killed 

A  new  constitution  xxas  adopted  in  1905.  drafted  bx  a  constituent 
assembly  handpicked  by  the  Peralta  gox eminent  On  the  whole,  this 
was  a  more  conserxatixe  document  than  the  constitutions  of  19-45  and 
1950.  making  no  provision  for  labor  courts  and  making  more  difficult 
the  formation  of  legal  political  parties  and  the  implementation  of  an 
agrarian  reform.  The  nexv  constitution  extended  the  suffrage,  howexer. 
to  excryone.  literate  or  illiterate,  over  the  age  ol  IS  I  he  presidential 
term  was  shortened  to  four  xears.  and  reflection  xxas  forbidden  The 
regime  also  founded  its  oxvn  parts,  t hi’  Institutional  Democratic  Parts 
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Partido  inxtitncional  Denim  rat  ico —  I’l  I  )  designed  to  hr  xonievv  li.it 
less  extreme  than  the  M  1  A 

I  hr  Peralta  govei aimrnt  had  a  mixed  record  in  its  economic  police 
I  hr  rcoimnn  expanded.  and  Inn- mn  ni\  rxtnir  lit  ramr  into  the-  coimtrv  . 
espcciallv  to  develop  nickel  deposits  in  thr  department  ol  1/ahal  see 
Minimi,  eh.  h  P.xportx  to  other  (  a-ntral  American  states  grew  \e\  ei  - 
thrlrss.  the  industrial  scetor  did  not  expand  last  enomih  to  .ilisorh  rural 
migrants  to  tlu-  cities,  and  nnemplox  ment  and  nndereinplox  ment  in 
creased  as  urban  areas  grew.  A  retiion.il  development  protirain  was 
tlraxxn  np  lor  the  department  ol  lzahal.  which  was  where  the  forces  ol 
the  Maoist  guerrilla  commander  Von  Sosa  operated.  The  income  tax 
began  to  bring  in  appreciable  amounts  ol  revenue,  although  ei tv  dwell¬ 
ers  complained  because  thev  were  subject  to  tax  on  incomes  above 
l  S$2.(MH).  whereas  landowners  were  taxed  onlv  on  incomes  above 

rss  10.000. 

I  lie  Peralta  government  dragged  its  leet  in  restoring  constitutional 
uormalitv .  but  elections  were  finallv  scheduled  tor  March  1 9(1(1.  Three 
parties  participated  in  the  presidential  elections:  the  gov  eminent  partv . 
the  PI  I);  the  MIA;  and  the  Revolutionary  Partv  iPartido  Revolucion- 
ario — PIT.  The  P(  IT  had  been  outlawed  in  19(14.  and  other  parties 
were  unable  to  attain  the  number  ol  signatures  required  for  registration 
as  a  legal  party,  raised  under  Peralta  from  10.0(H)  to  50.000.  The  new 
constitution  has  also  raised  the  minimum  age  for  presidential  candidates 
to  40.  a  provision  reputedly  designed  to  exclude  the  most  popular 
figure  on  the  left.  Francisco  Yillagran  kr  amer.  who  had  narrowly  missed 
being  elected  may  o- ol  (.uatemala  City  in  1902  and  who  remained  in 
exile,  hav  mg  been  refused  permission  by  the  Peralta  regime  to  reenter 
the  country  .  Moreover.  Mario  Mendez  Montenegro,  the  leader  of  the 
center-left  party,  the  PR.  was  found  shot  in  October  1905  Ills  sup¬ 
porters.  as  well  as  other  (Guatemalans,  refused  to  believe  the  official 
story  that  lie  had  committed  suicide 

The  election,  generally  regarded  as  a  lair  one.  was  won  by  Julio 
Cesar  Mend*  •  Montenegro,  who  had  been  picked  bv  the  PR  to  replace 
his  brother  as  its  candidate.  Mendez  Montenegro  had  a  plurality  in 
the  popular  vote  but  not  an  absolute  majority  ,  so  his  election  had  to 
be  ratified  by  Congress,  in  which  the  PR  held  >0  ol  the  55  seats,  Before 
Mendez  Montenegro  was  allowed  to  take  office.  Iiovvev  er.  he  was  forced 
to  xign  a  pact  with  the  military  that  in  effect  made  him  their  prisoner 
tor  four  v ears .  I  he  pact  gave  the  military  control  ol  their  own  internal 
affairs — including  determining  who  would  serve  as  minister  ol  national 
defensi — and  a  free  hand  in  countei  inxurgenev  operations  isee  The 
Dominant  Role  ol  the  Arm v  .  eh.  (  Mendez  wax  able  to  secure  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  could  first  oiler  anmextv  to  the  guerrillas  and  that  a 
eounterinxurgencv  campaign  would  onlv  go  into  operation  if  the  am- 
nestv  offer  were  refused.  I  le  was  maugmated  on  fills  I  19(19.  and  the 
amnesty  law  was  passed  m  August  It  was  re|ected  bv  the  guerrilla 
leaders  however  and  the  counter iiisiu gem  v  <  amp.ugn  went  into  op¬ 
eration  in  ( )( tuber 
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Hi,-  campaign  was  particulai  Iv  siicccsslu!  m  the  department  of  Za- 
capa.  I  nder  the  com  main  1  o|  (Colonel  (alios  Arana  Osorio,  who  lien 
cfitcil  trom  advice  Iroin  personnel  ol  tin-  l  mtrd  States  Vrinv  Special 
Forces.  or  (  been  Berets,  the  inilitarv  crushed  the  guerrilla  lori  es  in 
the  area.  1  rhan  right-wing  terrorism  operated  In  the  unlit. irv  and  the 
police  ill  coordination  with  Mano  Blanca  and  the  New  \ntii  ommiimst 
( irganizabon  ■  Nneva  <  hgat'zat  ion  Vntu  nmiinista  N(>\  claimed  mam 
v  ictims,  cspccialk  among  lahor  leaders,  intellectuals.  and  students 
\  ietims  general  Iv  show  ed  sums  ol  hav  inn  Been  tort  in  ed  and  mutilated, 
cspccialk  notorious  eases  included  the  rape  and  mutilation  murder  ol 
a  lormer  Miss  (.uatcmala  and  the  assassination  ol  a  parak/ed  law 
prolessor  Students  and  laeiiltv  at  the  t  mversitv  ol  San  Gallos.  es- 
peciallv  those  in  the  social  sciences  were  purticulurk  \ietinu/ed 

Left-wing  terrorism  while  o|  much  smaller  magnitude  also  iomid 
prominent  targets.  liieludiim  Federal  Bepukheol  ( .ermanv  West  Gcr- 
maitv  1  Ambassador  kail  von  Spreti  and  l  nited  States  Ambassador  |olm 
( iordon  Mein  1  lie  leader  ol  the  Bekel  \rmed  Forces  i  Fuerzas  Armadas 
Bekeldes — FAB  .  I'll  reins  lama,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  19B7  and  replaced  liv  Gcsar  Moates  l  nder  Montes,  the  FAB  Broke 
with  the  PG  1 .  alleging  that  it  was  Irving  to  take  over  the  FAB  and 
guide  it  in  too  moderate  a  dneetmn  F.arlv  in  19BS  the  rival  guerrilla 
armies — the  FAB  and  the  November  13  Bevolutionarv  Movement  i  NIB- 
13 1 —  merged  into  a  single  FAB  Mm  Sosa,  leader  ol  the  MB- 13.  was 
killed  in  1970  in  a  clash  w  ith  Mexican  troops  on  the  Me\ieo-(  .uatcmala 
Border. 

The  Gatholic  church,  which  imtiallv  had  endorsed  Castillo  Arinas 
counterrevolution  subsequent  Iv  attempted  to  stay  clear  ol  the  coun¬ 
try's  political  problems.  But  this  proved  impossible.  At  one  point  a 
right-w  ing  group  kidnapped  the  archbishop,  and  in  1907  several  Amer¬ 
ican  Maryknoll  priests  were  expelled  Iroin  Guatemala  for.  among  other 
things,  attempting  to  organize  agricultural  workers. 

In  social  and  economic  matters,  the  Mendez  Montenegro  govern¬ 
ment  styled  itsell  the  "Third  Government  ol  the  Revolution,  implying 
that  it  stood  in  line  of  succession  to  the  governments  ol  Arevalo  and 
Arbenz.  Mendez  received  extensive  support  from  the  United  States 
government,  receiving  over  USSKX)  million  in  loans,  more  than  twice 
the  total  received  by  Ins  two  immediate  predecessors.  The  loans  were 
spent  principally  lor  infrastructure  projects,  such  as  hydroelectric  dams 
and  port  improvements. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  traditionally  dominant  American 
corporations  in  Guatemala  decided  to  reduce  or  close  down  their  op¬ 
erations.  United  Fruit  had  begun  to  reorganize  its  operations  in  the 
late  1950s.  organizing  mergers  and  converting  itsell  into  the  United 
Brands  conglomerate,  in  the  process  of  rationalizing  operations,  it 
der  ided  to  minimize  the  risks  inherent  in  growing  bananas  and  instead 
to  concentrate  its  activity  in  marketing  them.  It  thus  sold  or  leased 
lands  to  small  growers  in  Guatemala,  buying,  shipping,  and  marketing 
the  stems,  thus  maintaining  profits  while  reducing  risk  It  final  1\  sold 
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its  remaining  Ii.ii i.in.i  lamb  1 1 >  I  )i  |  \li  H it r  in  I U ,  2  llu  i  .nil  i >ad  ( <  mip.mv 
(ll'(  I.  II  «-tl  1  l.lllkl  ll|)tl\  III  I'MiS  .111(1  W  .is  taken  i  >\  «  I  hv  till-  Mellde/  M  nil 
tcnegro  gov  eminent  I  he  electric  companv  lit'  u  .e>  a  si  il  isidi.u  v  nl 
Aim  tk. m  ami  foreign  Power,  which  was  it  sc -It  owned  In  tin-  I  1  ei  t  r  k 
Bond  and  Shale  (  anupanv  In  I  9(i9  Fleet  i  n  Bond  and  Share  w  as  hoi  ml  it 
!>\  the  Boise  (  Cascade  (  hirpi  nation,  w  Inch  emit  in  lied  the  poliev  ot  phas¬ 
ing  out  clcetrie  power  operations  m  Latin  \nierua  and  div  ersitv  mg 
into  other  activities.  I  lie  Mende/  government  had  bought  some  ot 
K f,( ,  s  generating  installations  m  19B7  lor  the  gov  eminent  -ow  ned  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  ot  Lleetrification  .  Instituto  Naeional  de  Llectrificaclbn 
The  remainder  ot  K IT .  s  installations  m  t.iiatemala  were  bought  In 
tlu1  government  in  1972 

The  1970s 

The  1970  elections  were  held  in  an  atmosphere  ot  tear,  which  po¬ 
larized  the  population  and  drove  a  Lightened  middle  class  to  v  ote  for 
the  candidate  ot  the  army  and  the  right.  This  was  Colonel  Arana  Osorio, 
dubbed  In  his  critics  the  Jackal  of  Zacapa  because  he  had  conducted 
the  ruthless  antisubversion  campaign  in  that  department  that  had  cost 
the  lives  ot  thousands  ot  peasant  bystanders.  Arana,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Pit)  and  MIA.  received  43  percent  ot  the  vote,  defeating  tile 
candidates  of  the  PB  and  the  Christian  Democrats  t  Dcmocracia  Cris- 
tiana  Cuatemaltoca — DCCi.  originally  a  conservative  party  that  had 
moved  to  the  center  left  as  the  PB  had  moved  Irom  the  left  toward 
the  center  see  fig.  (i  .  Because  he  had  garnered  less  than  the  majority 
of  the  popular  vote,  it  was  nceessarv  tor  Arana  to  be  confirmed  in  office 
In  vote  ol  C'ongress. 

Once  in  power.  Arana  acted  torcefnllv  The  Xcu  York  Times  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  2.000  murders  in  the  sis  months  between  No¬ 
vember  1970  and  Mav  1971.  Le  Monde  quoted  foreign  diplomats  as 
estimating  that  right-wing  terrorists  committed  15  assassinations  lor 
every  one  committed  by  left-wing  guerrillas.  Another  estimate  was  of 
15.000  deaths  from  political  violence  during  Arana  s  first  three  years 
in  office1.  In  response  to  criticism  of  his  support  ot  right-wing  terrorist 
squads,  usually  operated  by  the  army  and  police.  Arana  replied  that 
if  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  country  into  a  cemetery  in  order  to  pacify 
it.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Arana  also  showed  little  sympathy  for  upper  status  critics  of  his 
regime;  for  example,  in  1971  he  deported  the  Kpiseopai  bishop.  In 
1974  Arana  rigged  the  presidential  elections,  forcibly  prohibiting  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  protest.  The  Christian  Democrats,  by  then  the  leading 
opposition  party  representing  mildly  progressive  elements  among  the 
urban  middle  and  working  classes,  had  thought  they  might  be  allowed 
to  take  power  with  a  military  candidate;  they  therefore  chose  as  their 
nominee  Brigadier  General  Jose  K  fra  in  Bios  Montt.  who  had  served 
briefly  as  army  chief  of  staff  under  Arana.  The  candidate  of  the  MIA 
and  the  FID.  who  was  'declared  elected,  was  Brigadier  General  Kjell 
Kugenio  Laugerud  Garcia — former  minister  of  national  defense — with 
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tlu*  N1LN  loader  Sandoval  as  liis  vice  president.  Ki'us  Montt  was  per¬ 
suaded  not  to  contest  the  election  results  and  to  accept  appointment 
as  military  attache  in  Madrid. 

Arana  tried  to  become  the  power  behind  the  throne  through  his  own 
party,  originally  culled  the  Organized  Aranista  Center  (Central  Aranista 
Organizada- — CAO)  but  renamed  the  Authentic  Nationalist  Center 
(Central  Autentica  Nacionalista — CAN),  lie  was  unsuccessful  in  this, 
not  only  because  a  serving  president  is  necessarily  the  dominant  figure 
in  the  counts  but  also  because  Arana  s  prestige  was  heavily  tarnished. 
The  right-wing  assassination  squads  sponsored  by  Arana  had  used  their 
immunity  from  the  law  to  branch  out  into  other  activities,  such  as  drug 
trafficking,  arms  smuggling,  and  kidnapping  for  ransom,  shoot-outs 
between  rival  gangs  over  division  of  the  spoils  caused  some  of  this  to 
become  public  knowledge. 

Arana  s  CAN  soon  lost  force  and  plausibility  as  a  political  party.  The 
most  important  force  on  the  right  remained  the  Ml.N,  headed  by  Vice 
President  Sandoval.  Attempting  to  tree  himself  from  control  In  the 
right  and  to  devise  policies  more  acceptable  to  the  population  at  large. 
President  Laugcrud  moved  cautiously  to  the  center  of  the  political 
spectrum,  forming  an  understanding  with  the  Pit.  The  PH.  now  more 
or  less  in  the  center  right,  cooperated  in  Congress  with  the  president's 
PII)  Latigemd  showed  a  more  tolerant  attitude  to  labor  unions,  which 
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had  been  persecuted  In  Arana,  and  labor  union  membership  rose  Iron) 

27.5(H)  in  1974  to  about  80. 000  in  1976.  The  president  also  tried  to 
develop  some  support  among  the  peasants,  encouraging  the  formation 
of  progovernment  cooperatives  among  them.  Colonization  was  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  Peten  and  in  the  region  known  as  the  Northern  Trans¬ 
versal  Strip  (Franja  Transversal  del  Norte),  which  was  earmarked  tor 
development. 

Tin-  process  of  political  moderation  was  interrupted  by  a  severe 
earthquake  that  struck  Guatemala  on  February  4.  1976  (see  Geography, 
eh.  2).  The  quake  covered  a  vast  area:  16  of  Guatemala's  22  departments 
were  affected.  It  was  devastating  in  some  areas:  in  the  Highland  de¬ 
partment  of  Chimaltenango,  almost  42.000  out  of  a  total  of  some  43.000 
homes  were  reportedly  destroyed.  Kstimates  put  the  number  of  dead 
at  30,000.  injured  at  77, (MX),  and  the  homeless  at  over  1  million  persons. 

The  poor,  who  lived  in  ramshackle  huts  in  the  countryside  and  in 
hastily  constructed  urban  dwellings  (which  in  Guatemala  City  were 
often  constructed  in  geologically  unstable  ravines),  were  hit  the  hard¬ 
est.  Established  residential  areas,  which  had  been  constructed  to  with¬ 
stand  earth  tremors,  were  relatively  unscathed,  as  were  commercial 
and  industrial  centers  in  and  out  of  the  capital.  The  major  exception 
to  this  rule  was  found  at  the  nation  s  major  port.  Puerto  Barrios,  which 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  and  cut  of)  from  the  capital  for  several 
months  by  heavy  damage  incurred  by  the  highway  and  railroad  that 
connected  them. 

Earthquake  reconstruction  was  facilitated  by  heroic  efforts  on  tin- 
part  of  many  Guatemalan  and  foreign  rescue  personnel  and  by  large- 
scale  foreign  aid.  including  a  US$25  million  emergency  grant  from  the 
United  States  government.  Guatemalan  government  efforts  were  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  Gommittec  for  National  Reconstruction  iComite  tie 
Reconstruccidn  Nacional — GRN).  Perhaps  remembering  the  political 
favoritism  and  corruption  that  diverted  foreign  aid  from  real  needs 
after  the  1974  earthquake  in  Nicaragua,  President  Laugerud  defeated 
a  concerted  attempt  by  Arana  Osorio  to  be  named  to  head  the  CRN 
and  named  instead  Colonel  Ricardo  Peralta  Mendez,  the  respected  \ 

nephew  of  the  former  chief  of  state.  That  decision  proved  beneficial 
to  the  reconstruction  process,  which  observers  agreed  was  quite  effi¬ 
cient  and  honest,  but  it  also  created  bitter  enemies  for  the  president 
on  his  right,  whose  power  would  surge  during  the  final  two  years  of 
his  presidency. 

Despite  concerted  relief  efforts,  the  inevitable  social  dislocations 
caused  by  the  earthquake  engendered  acute  social  tensions.  Resurgent 
labor  unions  failed  to  display  the  discipline  that  the  government  felt 
was  demanded  by  the  situation.  In  April  Guatemala  s  two  largest  trade 
federations  united  to  form  the  National  Commitee  for  Trade  Union 
Unitv  (Comite  N’acional  tie  Unidad  Sindical — GNUS),  which  imme¬ 
diately  stepped  to  the  political  forefront  of  voicing  demands  of  the 
urban  poor,  such  as  adequate  housing  for  those  left  homeless  by  tin- 
quake  anti  fixing  prices  on  basic  commodities  that  had  increased  tlra- 
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matically  us  u  result  ot  speculation  uikI  hoarding  following  tin-  calamity  . 

Numerous  employers  ent  hack  on  their  work  lorees  alter  the  earth- 
qnake;  it  was  noted  that  union  leaders  were  most  likely  to  lose  their 
jobs.  Strike  activity  picked  up  markedly,  and  so  did  the  activities  of 
death  squads  that  had  been  dormant  for  the  previous  two  years.  In 
1977  a  new  organization  appeared.  Called  the  Sec  ret  Anticommunist 
Army  t Kjercito  Secreto  Anticoinunista — ESA),  it  specialized  in  the 
assassination  and  kidnapping  <>f  union  leaders,  students,  politicians, 
and  professionals  who  may  have  displayed  the  slightest  interest  in 
altering  the  status  quo.  During  the  subsequent  five  years,  political 
v  iolence  became  endemic  (see  Civilian  Political  Actors,  ch.  41 

The  year  1977  also  proved  to  be  fateful  with  respect  to  Cnatemala  s 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  State’s  first  human 
rights  report,  which  was  highly  critical  of  Cnatemala.  was  rejected  by 
the  Laugerud  regime  as  unwarranted  interference  in  its  internal  affairs. 

If  this  was  the  price  of  military  aid.  reasoned  (Guatemala's  increasingly 
xenophobic  leade:  then  the  United  States  could  keep  it.  United  States 
military  aid  remained  closed  to  (Guatemala  until  1983.  when  a  modest 
program  of  military  training  was  resumed.  A  small  program  of  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  continued  throughout 
the  1977-83  period. 

An  active  guerrilla  insurgency  also  reappeared  during  the  Laugerud 
presidency  .  In  1975.  after  several  y  ears  of  organization,  the  (Guerrilla 
Army  of  the  Poor  (Kjercito  (Guerrillero  de  los.  Pobres — KCP)  began 
insurgent  activities  in  the  department  of  Quiche.  Though  initially  seen 
as  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  serious  threat  to  internal  security,  the1  KCP 
was  distinguished  from  its  predecessor  guerrilla  organizations  through 
its  successful  recruitment  within  the  Indian  population.  Bv  the  end  of 
Laugerud  s  term  in  office,  little  encouragement  was  being  shown  to 
those  who  believ  ed  that  the  protection  of  the  Indians  rights  bv  peaceful 
means  was  possible  In  May  1978.  one  month  before  the  inauguration 
of  his  successor,  a  demonstration  by  Indians  in  the  town  of  Pan/os. 

Alta  Verapaz.  to  protest  that  their  legal  land  titles  were  not  being  \ 

recognized  resulted  in  a  massacre — the  machine-gunning  of  more  than 
MM)  men.  women,  and  children. 

The  March  election  had  proved  as  fraudulent  as  the  process  that 
had  brought  Laugerud  to  power  four  years  previously  Though  it  was 
widely  perceived  that  the  1978  presidential  contest  was  won  by  the 
former  chief  of  state.  Peralta  Azurdia.  who  ran  as  the  candidate  of  the 
MIA,  the  winner  was  declared  to  be  Brigadier  (General  Fernando 
Borneo  Lucas  (Garcia,  who  ran  under  the  hauliers  of  the  PID  and  the 
PH  but.  more  important,  was  the  candidate  favored  by  the  Army  High 
Command  Lucas  (Garcia  was  overthrown  three  months  before  he  was 
scheduled  to  step  down,  but  the  nearly  four  years  that  he  ruled  was 
riddled  with  incompetence,  corruption,  widespread  murder  conducted 
by  government  officials,  rapid  growth  of  the  armed,  guerrilla  opposi¬ 
tion.  and  the  near  disintegration  of  all  bases  of  consensus  among  the 
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military  and  civilian  elite  on  how  to  rule  isee  The  Dominant  Role-  of 
the  Army.  eh.  4.  Threats  to  Internal  Securitv .  eh.  5). 

The  country  s  political  crisis  was  fueled  by  the  1979  resolution  in 
Nicaragua  that  brought  the  Sandinistas  to  power  and  by  the  subsequent 
insurgency  in  neighboring  HI  Salvador.  The  ( iuateinalan  insurgents, 
who  in  1979  added  a  new  group  known  as  the  Organization  of  People1 
in  Arms  i Organ izacidn  del  Pueblo  en  Armas — ORPA)  to  their  numbers, 
were  buoyed  by  these  events  in  its  Central  American  neighbors.  The 
government  responded  primarily  by  redoubling  its  violence  against  all 
perceived  opposition.  Lucas  Oarcia  s  moderate  vice  president.  Villa- 
gran  Kramer,  tried  to  moderate  government  policies  for  two  years  but 
in  19S0  resigned  and.  fearing  for  his  own  life.  Hed  to  the  United  States. 

The  once-buoyant  econoim  suffered  both  from  the  near-political 
anarchs  and  from  the  recession  of  the  early  1 980s  affecting  the  industrial 
countries  that  purchased  the  nation  s  agricultural  exports.  Tourism,  a 
major  source  ot  foreign  exchange,  dried  up  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
insurgency.  The  distribution  of  income  remained  heavily  skewed  in 
favor  of  the  elite,  as  did  the  ownership  of  land  (see  Growth  and  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Economy,  eh.  3).  In  the  earls  19S0s  economic  conditions 
were  poor  and  becoming  worst1. 

The  arms  also  suffered  the  deprivations  of  the  Lucas  Garcia  regime. 
Junior  and  middle-ranking  officers  svere  increasingly,  and  publicly, 
blaming  their  failures  against  the  gross  ing  insurgency  on  the  corruption 
and  lack  of  commitment  of  senior  officers  svho  occupied  the  National 
Palace.  Several  months  of  gross  ing  discontent  among  field  commanders 
svere  followed  by  svidespread  charges  that  the  presidential  election  of 
March  7.  1982.  had  been  fraudulent.  Public  protests  user  the  alleged 
fraud  gave  the  junior  officers  the  excuse  to  overthrow  the  regime,  and 
on  March  23  young  officers  ousted  Lucas  Garcia  and  his  elected  suc¬ 
cessor  and  installed  General  Jose  E  frail)  Rios  Month  svho  had  been 
denied  electoral  victory  in  1974.  in  the  National  Palace. 


*  * 


* 


The  pre- Hispanic  ethnohistory  svas  gathered  in  the  early  colonial 
period  in  a  book  called  the  Popul  Vuh.  nosv  available  in  translation  in 
various  editions.  Charles  Gallenkamp  s  Maya:  The  Riddle  and  Discov¬ 
ery  of  a  Lost  Civilization  is  an  interesting,  if  perhaps  overly  awed, 
account  of  the  Maya  civilization.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  s  Conquest 
of  Sew  Spain  remains  the  most  famous  account  of  the  conquest.  An 
interesting  source  for  the  colonial  period  is  Ramon  Salazars  three- 
sol  ume  Wistaria  del  Desenr olr indent o  Intelectual  de  Guatemala  1 1 S57. 
available  in  a  1951  edition).  Spain  s  early  colonial  policies  are  thor¬ 
oughly  examined  in  Lewis  Hanke’s  The  Spanish  Struggle  for  Justice 
in  the  Conquest  of  America .  A  1981  facsimile  edition  is  available  of  the 
fascinating  eywitness  account  of  an  English  resident  during  the  early 
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\cars  ol  independence  llenrx  Dunn  s  ('.uatiinahr  or  the  Republic  of 
Central  .\nirricn  in  /SJ7-S  V  uood  traxclcr  s  account  in  the  iu‘\t  cen- 
turx  is  Frna  Fcruuiisson  s  (  aiataiuihi  The  most  reliable  uencral  history 
m  F.m'lish  is  Franklin  Parkers  I'lic  Cent  nil  American  Republics  i  19(> I 
.nid.  tor  tlic  si il >s< ■< 1 1 1< -i 1 1  \cars  Politic x  in  Central  America  h\  Thomas 
F  Anderson  Studies  ot  tlic  recent  period  tend  to  lie  more  or  less 
out  spoken  l\  i  •  tax  oral  >le  to  (  matemalan  nox  eminent s  and  to  the  Tnitod 
States  presence  A  i;ood  example  is  Stephen  Schlcsiniler  and  Stephen 
Kin/er  s  Ritter  Iruit  •  I9S2  A  uood  source  ol  inlormation  lor  many  ol 
the  personalities,  exents.  and  relevant  political  data  ol  the  late  1950s 
and  earlx  I90(k  period  is  C.iiatcntala:  l-.lcrtum  Pact  hook.  March  6. 
/%6.  ol  the  Institute  lor  the  ( ,'omparatix e  Studs  ol  Folitieal  Systems, 
i For  further  inlormation  and  complete  citations,  see  Hihliouraphx  ' 
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Chapter  2.  The  Society  and  Its  Environment 


Stone  stela,  showing  man  wearing  mask  and  holding  a  baton  and 
incense  burners.  Kaminaljut/u 


I.\  THK  KARLY  1980s  Guatemala,  (Central  Americas  most  populous 
country,  was  a  society  of  extremes.  The  nation's  heritage  and  history 
were  characterized  by  deep-seated  social  and  political  inequity.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  populace  controlled  great  wealth  while  the  majority 
lived  in  poverty 

Society  had  a  distinctly  agrarian  cast:  the  majority  of  Guatemalans 
were  rural;  agriculture  was  the  populace’s  principal  source  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Land  distribution  formed  the  basis  of  rural  society  and  underlay 
the  indigence  of  the  majority.  Rural  society  was  dominated  by  the 
dichotomy  between  large  plantations  holding  prime  agricultural  land 
geared  to  commercial  farming  and  small,  fragmented  holdings  of  mar¬ 
ginal  land  devoted  to  subsistence  agriculture.  The  mid-sized  farm  played 
on  Is  a  minor  (and  diminishing)  role  in  agricultural  production.  Plan¬ 
tations  were  the  rule  on  the  coast;  small  farms,  in  the  Highlands. 

The  rural  populace  was  diverse.  It  included  a  growing  corps  of  land¬ 
less  and  nearly  landless  laborers,  small  farmers  who  made  ends  meet 
by  means  of  seasonal  work  on  plantations,  and  resident  plantation 
workers.  Landlords  were  increasingly  of  the  absentee  variety.  In  recent 
decades  the  general  trend  has  been  the  increasing  impoverishment  of 
most  of  those  making  their  living  from  agriculture.  In  regions  where 
plantations  predominate  the  socioeconomic  landscape,  the  continued 
expansion  of  large  holdings  has  operated  to  the  detriment  of  small-  to 
mid-sized  farmers.  Permanent  and  temporary  laborers  have  replaced 
peasant  proprietors  in  those  regions.  In  areas  where  small  holdings  are 
the  rule,  rapid  population  growth  and  the  continued  subdivision  of 
holdings  through  inheritance  have  impoverished  most  people. 

Until  the  mid-  to  late  1970s  the  single  best  way  to  better  one’s  life 
was  to  migrate  to  a  city.  By  virtually  any  measure — health,  education, 
income,  employment — the  urban  population’s  level  of  living  was  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  rural  folk.  There  was  significant  urban  growth  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s;  the  pace  slackened  somewhat  in  the  1970s,  but  cities 
continued  to  expand.  Ladinos  were  more  frequent  migrants  than  In¬ 
dians,  and  women  more  frequent  than  men. 

Ethnicity  played  a  critical  role  in  social  relations.  The  principal  ethnic- 
division  was  between  Hispanicized,  Spanish-speaking  ladinos  and  Mayan¬ 
speaking  Indians;  Indians  were  concentrated  in  the  country’s  High¬ 
lands,  while  ladinos  formed  the  majority  in  the  lowlands  and  coastal 
regions.  The  dichotomy  between  the  two  groups  touched  virtually 
every  facet  of  social  life.  If  most  Guatemalans  were  poor,  almost  all 
Indians  were.  Ladinos  were  the  heirs  of  the  conquistadores;  in  the 
modern  era  they  dominated  Indian  communities  through  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish — the  national  language — and  their  ability  to  read  and 
write.  The  urbanized  middle  class  and  elite  are  overwhelmingly  ladino. 
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kinship  and  tamily  relations,  as  well  as  religious  heliel  and  affiliation, 
varied  by  ethnic  group. 

Ethnic  membership  is  fluid  in  the  sense  that  Indians  ma>  acquire 
traits  typically  considered  laihno.  Indians  may  learn  Spanish,  change 
their  style  of  dress,  leave  their  natal  communities  and  become,  therein  . 
lad i no  Ethnic  relations  have  been  changing  and  dvnamic  Tin*  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Indians  and  ladinos  varies  Irom  relatively  cordial  and 
tolerant  to  openly  hostile  and  occasionally  violent.  In  the  19H0s  and 
19T0s  some  Indians  challenged  ladino  political  and  economic  domi¬ 
nation  ot  Indian  communities,  lew  ladinos  have  been  content  to  see 
their  traditional  hegemony  threatened. 

Although  an  estimated  SO  percent  ol  the  population  is  Homan  ( .'at h - 
olic.  Guatemala  has  one  ol  Latin  Americas  largest  Protestant  com¬ 
munities.  The  changing  pattern  ol  religious  affiliation  and  practice  is 
a  major  social  movement.  Indians  traditionally  adhered  to  a  syncretic 
mix  of  Mayan  and  folk  Catholic  elements.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionary  activity  in  the  Highlands  introduced  religious  conflict  into 
previously  homogeneous  Indian  communities.  Tin-  growth  of  funda¬ 
mentalist  sects  has  added  further  dissension.  Evangelical  fundamen¬ 
talist  groups  differ  from  both  Catholics  and  mainline  Protestants  in 
their  vision  of  Christianity  and  the  role  of  religion  in  the  individual  s 
and  community’s  life.  Sectarian  divisiveness  is  not  limited  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  splits  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  faithful  and  adherents  of  indigenous  beliefs;  fundamentalist 
congregations  have  a  pronounced  tendency  to  fragment,  for  splinter 
groups  reflect  social  and  personal  factors  as  much  as  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences. 

In  mid- 1983  little  verifiable  information  was  publicly  available  on 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  within  Guatemala  or  the  number  of 
Guatemalans  living  in  exile.  Even  less  was  known  about  the  refugees, 
mostly  from  El  Salvador,  resident  in  Guatemala.  The  magnitude  ot  the 
situation  was  indicated,  however,  by  an  estimate  by  the  Guatemalan 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  May  1982  that  about  1  million  peo¬ 
ple.  mostly  Indians,  had  been  displaced  from  their  villages  and  were 
refugees  in  their  own  homeland.  The  government  of  Guatemala  as¬ 
serted  that  the  bishops  had  grossly  exaggerated  the  situation  As  a 
result  of  the  military  measures  instituted  against  Indian  villages  in  mid- 
and  late  1982.  an  unknown  number  of  Indian  villages  were  destroyed. 
The  survivors  either  fled  farther  into  the  mountains  or  accepted  re¬ 
location.  A  large  number  crossed  the  border  into  Mexico.  In  March 
1983  estimates  of  the  number  of  Guatemalans  in  camps  in  Mexico 
varied  widely,  but  30. 000  to  40.(KX)  were  the  figures  most  reliably 
reported. 

The  socioeconomic  data  used  in  this  chapter — as  elsewhere  in  the 
book — are  derived  from  the  United  Nations,  the  l!nited  States  Agency 
for  International  Development,  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  and  United  States  governments,  various  journals  and  other 
publications,  and  groups  and  individuals  who  possess  longtime  interest 
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in  and  knowledge  of  the  Guatemalan  society  Hie  data  should  he  viewed 
as  presenting  well-informed  estimates  oi  orders  of  magnitude  rather 
than  prer  ise  measurements.  Moreover,  in  the  spring  of  1  MS. i  the  sock-tv 
was  continuing  to  experience  profound  social  upheaval,  numerous  tra¬ 
ditional  social  patterns  had  already  been  drastieuih  alt-Tcd  and  con¬ 
tinued  change  must  he  expected. 

Geography 

The  nation  s  honndancs  encompass  approximately  10S.7S0  sipiare 
kilometers,  an  area  slightly  I  artier  than  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Although 
the  country  lies  entirely  within  the  tropics,  its  varied  terrain  provides 
meat  contrasts  in  climate.  The  climate  ranges  from  hot  and  humid  m 
most  of  the  lowlands  to  cold,  frost,  and  occasional  snow  in  the  1  ligh- 
landx.  The  climatic  variation  makes  possible  the  cultivation  of  am  crop 
mown  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  climate  and  associated  vegetation  depend  laruelv  on  altitude, 
which  ramies  from  sea  level  to  almost  l.2(X)  meters,  and  proxiniitv  to 
one  of  the  coasts.  The  tivrra  caticnte  (hot  country  extends  from  sea 
level  to  about  750  meters;  it  has  average  day  time  temperatures  of  20  ( 
to  32  (7  the  tierru  tcmplacla  (temperate  country  1  extends  from  750 
meters  above  sea  level  to  about  I .(5(50  meters,  daytime  temperatures 
average  from  24c( !  to  2f>.(5°(7  and  nighttime  temperatures  average  from 
15.50C  to  21°(7  The  tivrra  fria  (cold  country1  extends  above  the  1 .000 
meter  level  and  has  daytime  averages  as  high  as  2t>  (  and  nighttime 
averages  of  1()°C  and  occasionally  lower. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  rain-bearing  northeast  trades  that  blow 
inland  from  the  Caribbean.  As  a  consequence  the  northern  lowlands 
of  Peten,  parts  of  the  Highlands  in  the  departments  < major  adminis¬ 
trative  divisions)  of?  Alta  Verapaz.  Baja  Verapaz.  and  1/abal.  and  the 
Caribbean  coastal  region  have  humid  conditions  for  most  of  the  year 
(see  fig.  1).  The  rest  of  the  country  has  a  distinct  dry  season  from 
November  through  April  except  for  a  strip  of  the  upper  piedmont  on 
the  Pacific  slope  between  l.(KK)  and  1.B00  meters  above  sea  level, 
there  the  rainfall  conditions  are  similar  to  those  along  the  Caribbean 
coast.  The  dry  season  is  called  reivino  (summer  and  the  wet  season 
invieruo  (winter) 

Pacific  Coast 

The  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala  has  no  natural  harbors,  and  its  offshore 
waters  are  quite  shallow.  Long  stretches  of  black  sand  hue  the  shore 
Lagoons  filled  with  mangrove  lie  inland  from  the  beach  for  long  dis¬ 
tances.  The  Canal  de  Chiquimulilla.  which  runs  along  the  coast  for 
about  1  (K)  kilometers,  is  part  of  a  coastal  lagoon  that  has  been  dredged 
to  allow  small  craft  traffic  (see  fig.  -b. 

The  coastal  plain  is  predominantly  savanna  interspersed  with  forests 
which  line  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Highlands  ixee  Forestry,  cli  S 
Farther  inland  tropical  forest  covers  the  foothills  and  lower  slopes  of 
the  Highlands.  Diversified  agriculture  is  practiced  between  ItKI  and 
b(X)  meters  above  sea  level.  The  soils  are  wadi  drained  and  fertile,  being 
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composed  of  volcanic  ash  and  alluvium  Temperatures  are  (epical  of 
tile  In  rru  nilicntr .  The  slopes  in  tins  area  are  sufficientlv  gentle  for 
the  intensive  use  of  modern  agricultural  macliinerv 

Monsoonal  w  inds  1  > low  inn  from  the  Pai  i fit  bring  rain  to  the  area  hut 
are  often  destructive  to  crops,  and  the  pronounced  drv  season  neces¬ 
sitates  mutation  f  arther  inland  the  plain  becomes  a  steeper,  more 
dissected  ascent  to  the  Highlands  through  the  upper  piedmont.  BOO 
to  1  hOO  meters  above  sea  lev  el  Tropical  hroadleat  forests  once  covered 
these  upper  slopes.  Hainfall  is  heavy.  especially  in  the  western  section 
where  it  averages  over  250  centimeters  annually.  The  drv  season  is 
short,  and  temperatures  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  coastal  plain 
and  lower  piedmont  regions  Most  of  the  nation  s  high-qualitv  coffee 
is  mown  in  this  area,  where  the  volcanic  soil,  heavy  rainfall,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  shade  trees,  under  which  the  coflee  plants  are  mown,  prov  ide 
nearlv  ideal  conditions 

Highlands 

About  half  the  counliy  is  mountainous.  The  dominant  mountain 
range  is  the  Sierra  Madre.  which  runs  roughly  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  border  with  Mexico  to  that  with  K1  Salvador.  There  are 
M  major  volcanoes  in  this  range,  the  two  highest  being  Volcan  Taju¬ 
mulco  4. 19b  meters!  and  Volcan  Tacana  i4.0b9  meters 

(Guatemala  is  situated  in  an  exceptionally  seismic  /.one  in  which  five 
major  tectonic  plates  meet:  American.  Caribbean.  Cocos,  \azca.  and 
Pacific.  Karthquakes.  therefore,  are  frequent  and  at  times  violent 
Karthqnakes  in  1717  and  1773  destroyed  the  old  capital  city.  Antigua 
Cuatemala.  Much  of  (,)ueza)tenango.  the  second  largest  city,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1902.  and  Cuatemala  Cits  was  severely  damaged  in  1 9 1 S . 

An  earthquake  in  February  1970  was  perhaps  the  most  destructive 
to  date.  Approximately  9. (KM)  square  kilometers — over  5  percent  of  the 
national  territory — were  affected.  An  estimated  30.000  people  were 
killed,  and  scores  of  thousands  more  were  injured.  About  20  percent 
of  the  population  lost  their  dwellings,  and  many  of  them  suffered  greatly 
m  the  lx *low ’-freezing  weather  The  major  port.  Puerto  Barrios,  was 
scverclv  damaged,  and  the  highwav  from  the  port  to  the  capital  was 
closed  for  ov  er  sis  weeks,  creating  additional  hardship.  1  he  government 
estimated  the  material  damage  at  t  SS750  million,  equal  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product  AiDP — see  Clossarv  m  1975 

A  number  of  riv  ers  flow  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  Pacific  ( )cean 
1  hex  are  nav  igable  for  onlv  short  distances,  but  thev  have  considerable 
potential  for  h\ droelectrie  power  jsee  Knergv  .  eh.  3-.  There  are  two 
important  lakes  in  the  range.  I  ,ago  do  Atitlan  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  volcanoes  Atitlan.  San  Pedro,  and 
loliman  line  its  shores,  as  do  numerous  villages  The  lake,  which  is 
over  3(H)  meters  deep  in  places,  is  fed  bv  a  number  of  rivers,  but  its 
drainage  is  underground  Pago  Amatitlan.  lust  south  of  ( Guatemala  (  iitv 
is  smaller  and  less  spectacular  Steam  rises  from  this  warm-water  lake, 
and  medicinal  sulfur  springs  are  found  near  its  banks  The  nearbv 
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on  its  shorn,  as  arc  the  smaller  ports  ol  Livingston  and  Santo  Tomas 
de  (  astilla  i  \latias  de  Galve/.i. 

tile  climate  ol  the  coastal  area,  including  the  vallevs  that  extend 
inland,  is  humid  and  tropical  there  is  no  distinct  drv  season.  At  Puerto 
Barrios  the  monthly  temperature  averages  range  from  about  23°G  in 
December  to  over  28  (,  in  May.  1  ropieal  rain  forest  ol  broadleaf  ever¬ 
green  trees  covers  much  ol  the  area  except  where  modern  plantations 
have  been  established.  Such  plantations  are  found  primarilv  in  the  Hio 
Motagua  \  alley,  one  ol  the  three  valley  corridors  that  extend  inland 
bom  the  coast.  The  valleys  serve  to  link  the  coast  to  various  parts  of 
the  interior,  particularly  the  Highlands,  but  the  valley  corridors  are 
separated  from  one  another  In  mountain  ranges 
Peten 

Tile  v  ast  area  ol  Peten.  comprising  about  one-third  of  the  national 
territory  ,  extends  into  the  Yucatan  Peninsula.  It  is  a  rolling  limestone 
plateau,  between  150  and  225  meters  above  sea  level,  covered  with 
tropical  rain  forest  interspersed  with  wide  savannas. 

Because  of  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  which  is  of  relativelv  poor  quality, 
much  of  the  drainage  is  underground  There  are.  however,  numerous 
small  lakes  that  overflow  and  Hood  the  land  when  the  rains  are  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy.  Most  of  the  rivers  flow  either  through  Mexico  to  the 
(inlt  ol  Mexico  or  through  Belize  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

I  he  Hio  Salmas  rises  in  Huehuetenango  and  flows  north  to  contribute 
to  the  Hio  l  sumacinta.  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
two  rivers  form  part  of  the  border  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
f' lores,  the  capital  of  Peten.  is  situated  on  an  island  in  Lugo  Peten 
It/a.  which  is  about  24  kilometers  long,  three  kilometers  wide,  and 
about  50  meters  deep.  The  lake  has  no  visible  outlet  because  its  drain¬ 
age  is  underground. 

Population 

Guatemala's  ninth  population  census  taken  '.larch  1981  enum¬ 
erated  a  total  population  of 6.043.559.  As  of  early  1983  only  preliminary 
figures  were  available;  demographers  and  statisticians  continued  to 
debate  the  precise  measure  of  underenumeration  in  the  census.  A 
preliminary  count  ol  the  population  by  age  was  unavailable — making 
any  evaluation  of  the  census's  coverage  more  difficult. 

hstimates  of  undercounting  for  the  1973  census  ranged  from  9.5  to 
12  2  percent  of  the  estimated  population.  Karlv  estimates  by  Guate¬ 
mala  s  General  Directorate  of  Statistics  t Direction  General  de  Esta- 
< list  it  a  ^  calculated  an  underenumcration  of  roughly  10  percent  in  the 
1981  census.  Other  experts,  noting  the  dramatic  changes  in  fecundity, 
mortality,  and  international  migration  necessary  to  achieve  this,  esti¬ 
mated  the  1981  count  to  be  low  by  some  17  to  IS  percent.  The  mag¬ 
nitudes  in  the  differences  are  substantial.  Assuming  the  enumerated 
figures  for  1973  (a  total  population  of  5.16  million)  and  198)  (6.01 
million  i  to  be  correct,  the  country’s  population  growth  had  been  on 
the  order  of  2  percent  annually — down  nearly  a  percentage  point  from 
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the  1964-73  intercensal  period.  Conversely,  if  there  were  an  under¬ 
count  of  roughly  10  percent  in  1973  and  of  17  percent  in  1981.  the 
population  would  have  grown  some  2.7  to  2.8  percent  annually  in  the 
1970s.  The  differences  underscore  the  difficulties  in  evaluating  statis¬ 
tical  information  for  the  country.  Data  for  the  department  of  Guatemala 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  he  reasonably  accurate  and  complete; 
information  on  rural  Guatemala  is  problematic. 

Assuming  an  undercount  in  the  range  of  17  percent  and  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  2. 5  percent,  the  March  1983  population  projection  would 
be  roughly  7.6  million.  The  Population  Reference  Bureau  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.,  however,  calculated  a  mid-1982  population  of  7.7  million 
and  estimated  that  the  annual  rate  of  growth  was  3.2  percent.  That 
data  would  project  to  a  mid- 1983  population  of  7,946,000.  The  United 
States  Central  Intelligence  Agency  concluded  that  the  mid-1982  pop¬ 
ulation  was  7,557,000  and  that  the  annual  rate  of  growth  was  3. 1  per¬ 
cent,  which  would  result  in  a  mid-1983  population  of  about  7,771,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  estimate  of  7.6  million  seemed  more  reliable. 

The  adjusted  1973  census  indicated  that  males  constituted  50.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population.  The  census  also  reported  that  over  44  percent 
of  the  population  was  under  15  years  of  age  and  over  55  percent  under 
20  years  of  age.  One  may  presume  that  by  1983  the  ratios  had  changed 
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slightly  to  show  an  even  younger  population,  but  the  data  were  not 
available  to  reach  a  firm  conclusion. 

Social  Organization 

%  In  early  1983  Guatemala’s  president  Jose  Efrain  Ki'os  Montt  said, 

“In  this  country  there  are  just  two  sectors — the  exploited  and  the 
exploiters.  ”  It  was  perhaps  a  simplification  of  social  realities,  but  only 
slightly.  Guatemala's  elite  is  minute,  perhaps  1  percent  of  society. 
Some  50  families,  forming  a  reticulate  network  of  alliances  and  mar¬ 
riages,  control  a  significant  portion  of  all  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
financial  resources.  They  account  for  an  estimated  50  percent  of  private 
finance,  20  percent  of  coffee  production,  and  roughly  100  of  the  largest 
industries.  The  middle  class  accounts  for  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
population.  These  are  educated  Guatemalans  who  enjoy  a  modicum  of 
economic  security.  At  its  upper  reaches  the  middle  class  includes  pros¬ 
perous  businessmen  and  professionals  whose  families’  finances  and 
investments  are  as  varied  if  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  elite. 
Military  cadets,  the  future  armed  forces  officers,  are  not  the  scions  of 
the  richest  families  hut  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  upwardly  mobile 
middle  class. 

Income  distribution  underscores  the  extent  to  which  the  society  is 
one  of  extremes.  In  the  1970s  the  top  quartile  received  approximately 
two-thirds  of  total  income;  the  bottom  quartile,  6  to  7  percent.  Esti¬ 
mates  put  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  population  below  the  poverty 
line  as  calculated  by  conventional  international  standards.  The  greatest 
disparity  in  income  was  between  the  top  quarter  and  the  rest  of  the 
population.  The  top  25  percent  outearned  the  lowest  25  percent  by 
nearly  10  times,  while  the  second  quartile  did  so  by  only  some  two 
and  one-half  times. 

The  situation  of  the  poorest  has  worsened  in  recent  decades.  In  1950 
the  top  5  percent  garnered  less  than  one-half  of  national  income;  by 
the  late  1970s  they  increased  their  share  to  nearly  60  percent.  Those 
in  the  bottom  50  percent  dropped  from  9  to  7  percent  of  national 
income.  The  dilemma  of  the  poor  grew  increasingly  acute  in  the  earls 
1980s.  Inflation  rose;  per  capita  income  (in  1981  and  1982)  declined; 
unemployment  and  underemployment  were  estimated  at  35  to  40  per¬ 
cent. 

The  lowest  income  groups  are  in  the  western  Highlands,  where 
roughly  70  percent  of  all  Indians  live;  they  earn  less  than  low-income 
groups  in  the  highly  urbanized,  Hispanic  central  region.  This  general 
relationship  holds  for  all  quartiles — e\en  when  controlled  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  rural  and  urban  residence.  An  urban  middle-income  earner 
in  the  Highlands  receives  less  than  a  counterpart  in  the  central  region. 
The  city -dwelling  ladino elite  is  worlds  removed  from  the  Indian  fanner 
of  the  Highlands,  whose  annual  earnings  in  the  early  1980s  averaged 
10  to  20  percent  of  national  per  capita  income. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  populace  is  poor,  poverty  itself  and  the 
social  life  of  the  poor  vary  regionally  and  ethnically.  In  the  early  1980s 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  economically  active  population  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture.  Most  of  these  people  were  landless,  or  nearly 
landless,  farmers  and  seasonal  agricultural  laborers.  Others  were  ''semi¬ 
agriculturists”  supplementing  their  holdings’  meager  produce  with  small- 
scale  crafts  production  and  trading.  Both  of  these  were  mainstays  of 
the  nonagrieultural  labor  force,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  self- 
emploved.  Some  found  a  remunerative  livelihood  in  the  tourist  trade 
or  manufacturing  crafts  for  the  international  market;  for  most,  however, 
self-employment  was  merely  a  euphemism  for  underemployment.  Those 
engaged  in  crafts  faced  inereasing  competition  from  cheap  manufac¬ 
tured  goods;  traders  were  disadvantaged  relative  to  large  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  who  were  able  to  get  better  prices  by  buying  in  quantity. 

Most  wage  earners  found  work  in  small-scale  enterprises.  Modern 
industries  employed  roughly  5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  For  these 
wage  earners  working  conditions  were  difficult,  wages  minimal,  and 
benefits  limited;  these  workers  remained,  nonetheless,  among  the  more 
favored  segments  of  the  working  population.  Larger  industries  were 
the  scene  of  intense  unionization  drives  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s.  Management's  efforts  to  repress  unions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  pool  of  reserve  labor,  hampered  unionization. 

Men  and  women  of  the  lower  class  can  expect  to  have  a  varied  work 
history.  Men,  in  particular  rural-urban  migrants,  might  begin  work  on 
a  subsistence  plot  in  the  Highlands,  supplemented  with  seasonal  mi¬ 
gration  to  coastal  plantations.  An  individual  might  follow  this  with  a 
stint  in  the  military  ;  while  doing  military  service  he  might  learn  a 
trade.  Thereafter,  a  man  would  have  the  option  of  continued  military 
service  with  a  sideline  or  of  opening  a  business  of  his  own.  Unskilled 
workers  move  from  agriculture,  to  construction,  to  a  variety  of  low- 
level,  service-sector  occupations.  Most  could  expect  to  be  self-em¬ 
ployed  at  some  time  during  their  working  lives.  There  is  a  similar 
variety  in  the  jobs  women  undertake.  Women  may  produce  handicrafts, 
as  many  Indian  women  do.  They  may  supplement  agricultural  wage 
labor  with  a  plethora  of  occupations:  grinding  corn  meal,  making  and 
selling  tortillas,  furnishing  meals  to  workers,  or  sewing,  to  name  but 
a  few.  Throughout  the  twentieth  century  domestic  service  has  absorbed 
the  hulk  of  women  in  the  nonagrieultural  labor  force.  In  the  1960s  and 
1970s  the  absolute  numbers  of  women  who  were  servants  rose,  while 
women’s  share  of  the  industrial  labor  force  declined. 

Regional  and  Ethnic  Diversity 

Ladinos  (see  Glossary),  Mayan-speaking  Indians,  and  Black  Caribs 
are  Guatemala’s  main  ethnic  groups.  A  small  number  of  Black  Caribs 
are  centered  in  Livingston  and  its  environs  on  the  Caribbean  coast. 
They  are  descendants  of  fugitive  slaves  and  the  Carib  Indians  of  the 
Antilles.  The  British  exiled  the  Black  Caribs  from  the  Caribbean  to  a 
small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  as  punishment  for  supporting  the 
French  in  conflicts  accompanying  the  French  Revolution.  Most  of  the 
exiles  migrated  to  the  mainland,  and  Black  Carib  settlements  now 
stretch  along  Central  America’s  Caribbean  coast  from  Belize  to  Nica- 
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ragua  tsee  fig.  2).  Like  its  Mayan  Indians.  Guatemala  s  Black  Garibs 
are  frequently  bilingual.  in  this  case,  in  (.‘aril)  and  Spanish 

Ladinns  and  Mayans  form  the  vast  majority  of’ the  countrv  s  popu¬ 
lation.  Mayan  Indians  are  concentrated  in  a  wide  swath  in  the  High¬ 
lands — a  diagonal  hand  stretching  from  the  northwest  to  the  south 
Ladinos  are  in  the  majority  in  coastal  areas  and  the  eastern  lowlands 
They  also  outnumber  Indians  in  the  sparsely  settled  Petcn.  although 
substantial  numbers  of  Indians  migrated  to  that  region  in  search  of 
land  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Regional  ethnic  composition  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  country  s  main  agricultural  division,  that  between  the 
I incus  dargc-scale  commercial  plantations)  of  the  coastal  lowlands  and 
middle  altitudes  and  the  minifundios  (small,  fragmented  subsistence 
plots!  of  the  Highlands. 

Ladinos  comprise  nearly  80  percent  ol  the  urban  population.  In  the 
1970s  nearly  half  of  all  ladinos  were  urban  in  residence  compared  with 
less  than  one-fifth  of  all  Indians.  Even  in  the  Highlands,  where  ladinos 
are  a  distinct  minority  ,  they  are  disproportionately  urban. 

Ladino  society  lacks  the  tight  integration  typical  of  many  Highland 
Indian  communities.  There  is.  for  ladinos.  no  cohesive  local  institution 
comparable  to  the  Indians  civil-religious  hierarchy .  Wealth  and  family 
ties,  rather  than  community  service,  give  the  individual  prestige.  Lad- 
inos  have  multiple  ties  connecting  them  with  ladinos  in  other  rural 
localities  and  the  national  capital.  Local  elites  normally  have  relatives 
in  Guatemala  City  who  serve  as  invaluable  links  to  the  center  of  power 
and  decisionmaking.  Local  elites  serve,  in  many  respects,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  national  society  in  the  Highland  community  .  They  hold 
positions  of  prominence  and  influence  in  local  and  national  affairs  alike. 

Ladino  values  contrast  with  those  of  Indians.  Ladino  males  tend  to 
be  secular  and  anticlerical — if  not  overtly  antireligious.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  religion  and  religious  sentiment  as  the  domain  of 
women.  laidinos  disparage  manual  work  although,  paradoxically  ,  they 
admire  the  Indians'  willingness  to  work  very  hard  at  menial  tasks. 
Conspicuous  consumption,  often  in  the  form  ol  lavish  housing,  validates 
wealth  and  status  for  a  ladino.  Prosperous  Indians  who  make  such 
choices  are  subject  to  criticism. 

Economic  stratification  and  social  differentiation  are  more  marked 
among  ladinos  than  among  Indians.  Ladinos  span  the  social  hierarchy 
from  the  national  elite  to  landless  plantation  workers.  Even  within  the 
Highlands  they  run  the  gamut  from  large-scale  merchants  and  land¬ 
holders  to  peasant  farmers  scarcely  less  well  off  than  poor  Indians.  The 
actual  degree  of  economic  stratification  and  the  social  significance  at¬ 
tached  to  differences  in  wealth  vary  from  community  to  community. 
Even  allowing  for  disparities  in  wealth,  ladinos  overall  are  the  social 
superiors  of  Indians.  Indians  will  work  for  well-to-do  Indians  or  ladinos. 
Rarely  will  a  ladino  work  for  an  Indian. 

Guatemala’s  Indians  are  Mayans  belonging  to  an  estimated  18  to  28 
linguistically  distinct  groups.  The  principal  dialects  are  Quiche.  Cak- 
ehiquel,  Kekchi,  and  Mam.  Between  1921  and  1973  the  proportion  of 
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Indians  in  the  total  imputation  declined  from  nearly  two-thirds  to  slightlv 
less  than  one-half.  In  the  early  1980s,  given  the  dearth  of  c  urrent  and 
dependable  data  on  rural  (Guatemala,  experts  hedged  their  bets,  simply 
estimating  the  populace  at  halt  Indian  and  half  ladino. 

As  in  Peru  and  the  upper  Amazon,  colonial  (Guatemala  was  a  region 
in  which  the  spread  of  Hispanic  influence  was  limited  Colonial  rule 
itself  was  an  extension  of  the  “divide  and  conquer’  strategy  that  had 
proved  militarily  effective  in  defeating  Central  America's  Indians.  It 
allowed  a  measure  of  local  autonomy  at  the  same  time  that  it  isolated 
Indian  communities  Occasional  unrest  and  infrequent  revolts  were 
geographically  limited.  Ethnicity  and  pronounced  localism  separated 
Indian  communities  from  each  other  as  well  as  their  Spanish  overlords. 
Family  and  village  were  the  twin  poles  of  the  individual  s  loyalty 
Although  many  communities  were  nearly  self-sufficient  in  foodstuff 
production,  crafts  were  v  illage  specialties  and  played  an  important  role 
in  village  identity.  Craftsmen  and  traders  linked  communities  in  re¬ 
gional  marketing  systems;  they  were  virtually  the  only  effective  supra- 
locality  integration. 

Beginning  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  ,  plantation  agriculture  un¬ 
dermined  the  isolation  and  autonomy  of  Indian  v  illages.  Expanding 
coffee  fincus  required  a  steady  supply  of  Indian  labor.  Labor  corvees. 
debt  peonage,  and  vagrancy  laws  were  all  used  to  ensure  the  supply 
of  seasonal  labor  for  the  coffee  harv  ests  President  Justo  Rufino  Barrios 
(1873-85)  encouraged  ladinos  to  settle  in  Highland  Indian  v  illages.  They 
entered  communities  as  labor  recruiters  for  coastal  plantations,  ac¬ 
quired  Indian  lands  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  soon  constituted  them¬ 
selves  as  a  local  elite,  cornering  the  Highlands  expanding  commercial 
sector  and  monopolizing  political  offices. 

The  twentieth-century  Indian  community — closed,  endogatnous. 
hostile  to  outsiders — was  a  creation  of  these  forces.  Its  organization 
reflected  the  Indians’  patent  disadvantages  in  dealing  with  the  larger 
society.  It  offered  protection,  albeit  limited,  from  national  political  and 
economic  forces.  Social  organization  was  aimed  at  curtailing  economic 
stratification  and,  hence,  div  isiveness  within  the  v  illage.  In  addition, 
the  community  blocked,  insofar  as  possible,  the  diffusion  ol  values  and 
the  entry  of  material  goods  from  the  ladino-dominated  national  society  . 
Indian  political  and  religious  institutions  remained  nominally  auton¬ 
omous  although,  in  fact,  they  were  subordinate  to  local  ladinos  in 
important  ways.  Their  concerns  focused  on  local  affairs  and  domestic 
events. 

Iaidinos  have  held  sway  in  all  significant  economic  activities.  Com¬ 
mercial  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  have  been — with  rare 
exceptions — the  ladinos  domain.  Even  where  Indians  have  controlled 
some  measure  of  local  resources,  their  financial  clout  has  not  been 
proportionate  to  their  numbers.  Occasionally.  a  few  well-to-do  Indians 
may  acquire  substantial  landholdings  or  retail  stores,  but  the  largest 
commercial  establishments  and  landholdings  remain  in  ladino  hands. 
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Ladinos  have  dominated  through  their  knowledge  ot  Spanish,  the 
national  language,  and  their  literacy  Literacy  rates  among  ladinos 
averaged  more  than  three  times  those  of  Indians  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  In  the  late  1970s  roughly  SO  percent  ol  the  Indian  population 
remained  illiterate.  Further,  even  poor  ladinos  have  a  national  refer¬ 
ence  group,  hut  Indians  are  divided  culturally  and  linguistically  from 
other  Indian  groups  as  well  as  In-ing  isolated  from  the  national  society. 
Indeed,  Indians  negative  stereotypes  ol  other  Indians  can  rival  those 
they  hold  of  ladinos.  Local  ladino  elites  maintain  social  links  with  the 
national  middle  and  upper  middle  class  centered  in  Guatemala  City. 

Ladino  dominance  reinlorces  and  is  reinforced  by  the  generally  low 
esteem  in  w  hich  ladinos  hold  Indians.  One  observer  recorded  fully  30 
derogatory  terms  referring  to  Indians.  Ladinos  equate  anything  Indian 
with  "lack  of  sophistication,  lack  of  education,  and  poverty."  notes  one 
anthropologist.  For  most  ol  the  past  100  years  official  policy,  as  well 
as  social  thought,  has  viewed  Indian  backwardness  as  a  force  of  social 
fragmentation  within  the  nation  and  the  Indians'  failure  to  adopt  the 
norms  of  ladino  society  as  the  explanation  lor  their  continued  poverty. 
Ladinos  view  Indians  distinctive  religions  practices  as  further  proof 
(were  it  necessary  for  them)  that  Indians  are  wasteful,  drunken,  idol¬ 
atrous.  and  ignorant. 

Such  attitudes  justify  the  disdain  with  which  ladinos  treat  Indians. 
Ladinos  address  Indians  with  familiarity,  as  one  addresses  children, 
by  contrast,  they  expect  Indians  to  use  titles  of  respect  when  speaking 
to  them.  Ladinos  demand  to  be  served  before  Indians  in  stores,  and 
shopkeepers  will  interrupt  a  transaction  with  an  Indian  to  wait  on  a 
ladino  customer.  Indians  are  to  step  off  the  sidewalk  to  permit  ladinos 
to  pass.  Individual  ladinos  may  behave  paternalistieally  toward  Indians 
they  know;  ladino  bureaucrats  in  Highland  towns,  however,  feel  little 
compunction  about  treating  Indians  with  open  discourtesy,  ridiculing 
in  particular  their  lack  of  proficiency  in  Spanish. 

Indian  views  of  ethnicity,  understandably,  diverge.  If  ladinos  hold 
negative  stereotypes  of  Indians,  Indians  are  ready  to  reciprocate.  Lad¬ 
inos,  they  say,  are  like  dogs — not  to  be  trusted  around  food.  They  are 
likened  to  vultures:  indiscriminately  ravenous  in  their  eating  habits. 
Indians  normally  fear  and  avoid  contact  with  ladinos.  Failure  to  obey 
a  command  (frequently  poorly  understood  in  a  language  in  which  most 
Indians  are  not  conversant)  might  lead  to  a  beating  or  worse.  A  common 
Indian  prayer  entreats  the  spirits  that  the  supplicant  might  be  spared 
meeting  a  ladino  that  day.  Indeed.  Indians  who  have  some  schooling 
and  are  reasonably  fluent  in  Spanish  indicate  the  change  wrought  in 
themselves  by  saying  they  are  unafraid  to  meet  (or  deal  with)  anyone. 

By  the  1960s  and  1970s  astronomical  population  growth  had  made 
superfluous  previous  forced-labor  legislation  that  had  been  designed 
to  ensure  a  seasonal  agricultural  labor  force.  The  press  on  the  Highland 
land  base  made  work  on  coastal  plantations  absolutely  essential  to  most 
families  yearly  survival.  Community  studies  offered  a  revealing  glimpse 
at  the  constraints  Indians  faced.  The  holdings  of  the  current  generation 
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of  farmers  averaged  roughly  half  those  of  their  fathers.  The  decrease 
in  the  length  of  fallowing  resulted  in  a  dramatic  drop  in  yields — to  as 
little  as  one-quarter  of  their  earlier  levels  (see  (Topping  Patterns  and 
Production,  eh.  3).  The  shrinking  land-population  ratio  put  a  premium 
on  the  supply  of  animal  fertilizer.  The  marginalitv  of  farming  in  these 
circumstances  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  market  officials  in  mans 
communities  have  as  their  sole  remuneration  the  right  to  collect  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  village  plaza  after  market  days.  These  individuals  make 
repeated  trips  to  fields,  often  hours  away  from  the  plaza,  carrying  heavy 
bags  of  raw  manure.  Seasonal  agricultural  labor  permits  families  to  eke 
out  a  living,  but  their  margin  of  safety  is  slim.  Some  families  receive 
virtually  their  entire  annual  wage  in  advances  before  leaving  for  the 
coastal fiticas.  Young  men  whose  inheritance  is  already  hopelessly  frag¬ 
mented  spend  most  of  the  year  in  wage  labor,  returning  to  their  natal 
communities  only  for  major  fiestas  Anthropologist  Waldemar  Smith 
characterizes  the  trajectory  of  the  typical  Indian  family  s  fortunes  in 
recent  decades  as  one  of  "peasant-to-prolctarian  economic  devolution. 

A  minority  of  Indians  have  been  able  to  work  out  alternatives  to 
“sub-subsistence  farming  combined  with  seasonal  wage  labor.  In  some 
communities  families  have  begun  cash  cropping — garlic,  onions,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  coffee  are  the  most  common  choices.  For  some  it  has  been 
an  alternative  that  provides  a  secure  and  remunerative  livelihood. 
Some  Indians  have  ev  en  been  able  to  buy  lands  back  from  local  ladinos. 

Indigenous  crafts  and.  until  the  early  1980s.  the  growing  tourist 
industry  offered  economic  opportunities  for  still  others.  Shopkeeping, 
tailoring,  baking,  and  the  like  supplemented  the  meager  production 
of  family  agricultural  holdings.  Such  alternatives  give  real  advantages 
to  Indians  who  would  otherwise  face  annual  migration  to  coastal  prices 
Migration  forces  families  to  leave  their  crops  untended  for  most  of  the 
season  and  either  to  sell  their  livestock  or  leave  the  animals  with  a 
neighbor.  In  some  instances  small-scale  craftsmen,  muleteers,  and 
peddlers  have  parlayed  their  operations  into  -highly  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  operations.  In  at  least  one  community  these  Indian  entrepre¬ 
neurs  broke  the  ladino  monopoly  on  commerce  and  won  a  competitive 
slot  in  the  national  economy.  They  took  over  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments,  founded  transport  firms,  became  themselves  labor  con¬ 
tractors  for  plantations,  and  expanded  traditional  crafts,  such  as  weav¬ 
ing.  into  minor  industries. 

For  still  other  Indians,  schooling  and  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  have 
provided  an  avenue  of  upward  mobility.  Those  so  favored  have  re¬ 
mained  a  distinct  minority,  but  for  the  Indian  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  secondary  or  university  education  it  has  meant  an  entry  to  a 
professional  career.  For  still  others  (usually  of  an  older  generation)  a 
tour  in  the  military  has  offered  the  chance  to  learn  Spanish  and  acquire 
some  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the  larger  society. 

Relations  between  Indians  and  ladinos  have  always  been  highly  var¬ 
iable,  running  the  spectrum  from  open  hostility  and  occasionally  violent 
confrontation  to  relative  peace  and  cooperation.  The  intensity  of  inter- 
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ethnic  conflict  lias  altered  in  response  to  the  changing  fortunes  Indians 
ha\e  enjoyed.  Where  Indians  have  remained  uneducated  agricultural 
laliorers  subservient  to  iadino  shopkeepers,  labor  contractors,  and  land¬ 
lords,  all  has  been  well.  Where  they  have  challenged  the  traditional 
areas  of  Iadino  hegemony  and  become  professionals  and  entrepreneurs, 
interethnic  rivalries  hast-  intensified. 

Kthnic  affiliation  remains  more  difficult  to  determine  in  the  changing 
milieu  of  Highland  society.  Dress  and  language  were  formerly  the  most 
certain  indicators  of  Indian  status.  The  experience  of  wage  labor,  how  ¬ 
ever.  has  led  most  Indian  men  to  adopt  Hispanic  dress  They  tend  to 
wear  manufactured  clothing  of  a  varietx  largek  indistinguishable  from 
their  Iadino  counterparts.  Women  have  maintained  the  traditional  garb 
a  long  skirt  with  a  sash  and  a  distinctive  blouse  diuipi!-.  Further  re¬ 
finements  in  style  and  color  make  it  possible  to  identify  a  woman  b\ 
her  village  and  linguistic  group  In  the  carls  1980s  even  this  was 
changing  in  regions  where  young  Indian  women  were  migrating  to 
urban  areas  in  search  of  employment. 

Mother  tongue  continues  to  be  a  surer  indicator  of  ethnic  affiliation. 
There  are  villages  where  Indian  parents  are  bilingual  in  Spanish  and 
a  Mayan  language,  while  their  offspring  are  monolingual  in  Spanish, 
but  such  villages  are  rare.  Speaking  an  indigenous  language  in  the 
home  and  know  ledge  of  Indian  culture  are  the  most  definitive  ethnic 
markers.  While  many  Highland  ladinos  speak  a  little  of  the  local  Indian 
dialect,  few  approach  fluency.  In  addition,  ladinos  are  ignorant  of  the 
intricacies  of  Indian  religious  tenets  and  practices  (see  Indigenous  Be¬ 
lief  Systems,  this  eh. ).  Overall,  Indians  are  more  commonly  bilingual 
and  bicultural.  while  ladinos  are  monolingual  and  monocultural.  Bi¬ 
lingualism  itself  is  spread  unevenly  through  the  Indian  population. 
Men  know  Spanish  more  freipiently  than  women,  younger  generations 
more  than  older. 

There  are,  however,  communities  where  a  younger  generation  is 
monolingual  in  Spanish  and  Hispanic  in  dress  and  occupation  yet  is 
still  considered  and  considers  itscll  ethnically  Indian— a  fact  that  un¬ 
derscores  the  persistence  of  ethnic  classification.  Anthropologist  Nor¬ 
man  Schwartz  describes  a  fVtcn  community  whose  population  was 
virtually  homogeneous  culturally  but  whose  inhabitants  continued  to 
divide  themselves  info  Indian  and  Iadino  groups  on  the  basis  of  ethnic 
boundaries  drawn  in  generations  past  Indians  become  Iadino  or  pass 
as  such  only  by  leaving  their  natal  villages,  learning  Spanish,  and 
adopting  Hispanic  dress  and  customs.  It  is.  one  suspects,  a  gradual 
process,  linked  to  wage  labor  on  coastal  finals  There  the  discrimination 
m  wages  and  working  conditions  to  which  Indians  arc  siib|cct  gives 
the  individual  a  substantial  incentive  to  be  considered  Iadino  The 
mdiv  idual  migrant  x  assimilation  into  Iadino  society  is  facilitated  bv  the 
Idealistic  nature  of  those  institutions  reinforcing  Indian  identity,  lengthy 
or  permanent  migration  removes  the  individuals  from  the  only  civil- 
rcligious  hierarchs  and  fiesta  system  of  which  thev  arc  trulv  a  part 
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Witlmi  tin-  local  niiiiiniiniH.  traits  that  ladinos  see  as  Hispanic. 
Indians  view  as  perfectly  compatible  with  being  Indian.  An  Indian  nia\ 
learn  Spanish  anil  assume  a  ladino  occupation  and  urban  residence 
without  anyone's  attributing  a  change  in  ethnic  affiliation.  Ladinos 
judge  such  individuals  to  be  improving  themselves.  Although  Indians 
applaud  a  person's  bettering  his  or  her  economic  situation,  they  view 
any  undue  aping  of  ladino  behavior  as  affected  (Economically  successful 
Indians  do  not  see  themselves  as  becoming  ladino.  and  they  continue 
to  reject  much  of  Hispanic  culture  They  have  small  incentiv  e  to  pass 
when  the  economic  benefits  of  ladino  status  are  available  within  their 
own  communities.  Thev  take  great  pride  in  their  own  cultural  traditions 
and  wav  of  life.  Indiv  iduals  migrate  and  pass  ;  communities,  or  seg¬ 
ments  within  them,  forge  a  new  ethnic  identity  The  economically 
successful  see  themselves  as  validly  Indian,  but  cicilizados — civilized 
and  modern  without  becoming  ladino. 

Rural-Urban  Variation 

Rural  Guatemala,  where  two-thirds  of  the  population  lived  in  the 
early  1980s,  was  marked  by  profound  inequality.  In  the  1970s  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  rural  labor  force  was  landless,  and  an  additional 
50  percent  were  nearly  landless.  The  top  1.8  percent  of  the  econom¬ 
ically  active  population  in  agriculture  garnered  roughly  40  percent  of 
farm  earnings,  while  the  bottom  four-fifths  1 83. 3  percent1  received 
roughly  one-third  of  agricultural  income.  Further,  according  to  csti 
mates  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  situation  of  the  rural  poor  deteriorated  in  the  late  1900s  and  1970s. 
By  the  early  1980s  some  00  percent  of  the  rural  populace  earned  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  US$80  annually:  90  percent  either  did  not  have 
any  land  at  all  or  had  too  little  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

As  World  Bank  and  United  States  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  (AID)  specialists  have  observed,  a  highly  skewed  pattern  of 
land  distribution  underlies  the  poverty  of  the  rural  populace  According 
to  preliminary  results  of  the  1979  agricultural  census,  nearly  80  percent 
of  all  farms  had  3.5  hectares  or  less,  they  accounted  for  about  10  percent 
of  agricultural  land.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  holdings  of  450 
hectares  or  more — 2.5  percent  of  all  farms — controlled  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  farmland 

Concentration  in  landowncrship  combines  with  a  pattern  of  land  use 
th.it  does  little  to  alleviate  rural  poverty  lairge  areas  of  good  land  held 
bv  coastal  finals  are  underutilized  at  the  same  time  that  Highland 
holdings  inappropriate  for  intensive  use  are  under  cultivation  As  a 
general  rule  the  smaller  the  holding  the  more  marginal  the  land,  and 
the  smaller  the  overall  size  of  the  holding  the  more  fragmented  the 
various  plots.  The  best  lands,  held  by  the  largest  owners,  are  devoted 
to  export  crops.  Foodstuff  production  is  largely  relegated  to  the  mar¬ 
ginal  minifundios  of  the  Highlands  Indeed,  between  197(1  and  1977 
the  amount  of  agricultural  land  planted  in  the  main  food  crops  dei  lined 
15  percent.  Small  farmers,  or  minijundistas.  use  their  land  more  in¬ 
tensively  and  efficiently  than  do  large  landowners  Despite  then  su- 
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pcrior  land  and  greater  rcMimvcs.  the  largest  mvncrs  use  on  average 
one-third  to  one-hall  of  their  holdings  I  .atifundins  produee  onh  one- 
ipiarter  of  the  yields  per  heetare  of  initiijundias  . 

(Government  efforts  at  land  reform  legislation  have  had  limited  im¬ 
pact  Throughout  the  1‘ttiOs  and  I *)TOs  as  an  alternative  to  land  redis- 
trihntion  officials  encouraged  settlement  of  l’cten  and  more  reeentlv  . 
the  Northern  Transversal  Strip  ■  Kraiija  Transversal  del  Norte,  a  40- 
kilometcr-widc  strip  running  from  the  (.'aribhean  coast  to  Rio  lxcan 
(Colonization  proieets  have  hccn  confronted  with  difficulties  Much  of 
the  land  slated  for  distribution  is  unsuitable  tor  intensive  cultivation 
and  milikclv  to  he  available  m  quantities  large  enough  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  on  the  Highland  land  base.  The  actual  distribution  of  land 
and  titles  has  been  unsystematic.  The  well-to-do  have  shared  in  grants 
to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  Conflicting  land  claims  go  bac  k  years  and 
have  led  to  violent  confrontations.  The  most  infamous  of  these  took 
place-  at  I’an/os.  in  Alta  Vcrapaz.  m  1 47 S  and  resulted  in  tin-  deaths 
of  more  than  100  peasants  Inc  rease  s  in  kind  v  allies  in  those  colonization 
regions  where  mineral  exploration  and  road  construction  have  begun 
have  led  to  small  landholders  being  supplanted  by  more  powerful 
claimants  (sec  The  Dominant  Role  of  the  Army  .  eh.  4  Peasant  farmers 
have  ended  their  migration  and  colonization  efforts  simply  as  peons 
on  latifundios. 

'The  configuration  of  rural  society  v  aries  regionally  Where  the  typical 
agricultural  enterprise  is  the  family -ow  ned  and  family -run  minifinuliu. 
the  social  spectrum  ranges  from  a  small  local  elite  to  land-poor  peasants. 
The  local  elite  includes  business  leaders — tv  pic  ally  .  larger  store  owners 
and  those  in  transport  and  wholesaling — loc  al  government  officials,  and 
a  few  professionals.  In  the  middle  ranges  there  mav  be  an  occasional 
small  farmer  who  has  broken  into  cash  cropping  or  has  managed  to 
acquire  enough  land  to  be  nearly  self-sufficient  in  foodstuff  production. 
Most  peasants  are  not  so  fortunate — they  are  small  farmers  relying  on 
a  variety  of  makeshift  strategies  to  get  through  the  year.  Small  holders 
supplement  their  agricultural  earnings  with  seasonal  wage  labor,  crafts, 
or  peddling. 

The  social  scene  in  regions  w  here  large-scale  commercial  operations 
dominate-  is  diverse  It  includes  temporary  wage  laborers,  a  small  labor 
force  resident  on  plantations,  and  a  few  small  and  middling  landowners 
beleaguered  by  and  losing  ground  to  larger  commercial  farms.  I'incas 
themselves  are  a  mixed  lot.  The  largest  spreads  are  frequently  cor¬ 
porately  owned  and  run  according  to  the  best  canons  oi  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  and  agronomic  practices  They  tend  to  abide  by  existing  labor 
legislation,  and  their  resident  laborers  tare  comparatively  well 

Traditional  fincas.  by  contrast,  are  typically  owned  bv  local  indiv  id¬ 
uals  or  families  Ideally.  the  landowner  serves  as  a  patron  to  the  la¬ 
borers.  He  should  know  all  the  workers  by  name  and  might  be  a 
godparent  to  some  of  their  c  hildren  The  traditional  /inert  labor  force 
is  stable  At  its  core  is  a  group  of  related  families  w  hose-  residence  on 
the  /irir«  spans  generations  A  network  of  kin  tics  offers  substantial 
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mutual  aid  ami  support  The  fund  treipit  nth  lias  its  own  patron  saint 
and  fiesta,  for  its  inhabitants  it  seises  as  a  re.isouahh  supportive  and 
fulfilling  soeial  milieu. 

In  the  HMiOsand  1970s  the  traditional  lima  was  supplanted  In  m  ow  - 
ini'  numbers  ol  mid-sized  plantations  bouuht  In  siieeessful  nrhan  busi- 
iiessmen  and  run  spcenlativ el\  h\  these  absentee  owners  1'or  sueh 
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individuals  a  given  plantation  was  simply  another  o(  the  family  s  many 
and  varied  assets.  The  resident  labor  force  on  these  plantations  was 
typically  more  mobile  than  that  ol  traditional  finctis.  in  one  study  the 
length  of  residence  of  laborers  on  speculative  plantations  averaged  one- 
third  that  of  their  counterparts  on  traditional  finctis  Its  labor  force 
frequently  lacked  both  the  advantages  of  the  largest,  most  profitable 
commercial  enterprises  and  those  of  the  traditional,  personalistically 
run  jmcas  It  was  speculative  plantation  owners,  one  suspects,  that 
Rios  Montt  had  in  mind  in  1982  when  he  castigated  those  who '  neither 
respect  nor  comply  with  the  minimum  wage.  The  trend  in  recent 
sears  has  clearly  been  toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  absentee- 
owned  plantations.  Keen  where  traditional  patron-owners  remain,  the 
customary  prerogatives  that  workers  have  enjoyed  base  been  eroded 
by  the  presence  of  their  less  privileged  counterparts  on  speculative 
jmcas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  growing  number  of  temporary  wage  la¬ 
borers. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  conditions  of  living,  land  tenure,  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  countryside,  Guatemala  has  experienced  massive  ur¬ 
ban  expansion  since  the  1940s  Extreme  rural  overpopulation  has  fueled 
cities'  growth.  Historically,  centers  such  as  Guatemala  City  or  Antigua 
Guatemala  were  ha'  ens  for  the  priv  ileged.  I'heir  populations  were 
limited  to  the  few  who  ran  church  and  state,  those  who  controlled  the 
economy,  and  those  who  served  the  powerful  most  directly.  In  con¬ 
temporary  Guatemala,  no  matter  how  much  the  elite  might  have  their 
resources  scattered  throughout  the  country,  their  social  life  is  centered 
in  the  nation  s  capital.  The  city .  however,  is  increasingly  marked  by 
the  presence  and  growing  number  of  rural-urban  migrants  Despite 
wide  differences  in  wealth  among  citv  dwellers,  they  are.  as  a  group, 
more  fortunate  than  rural  inhabitants.  They  enjoy  higher  rates  of  lit¬ 
eracy  and  school  attendance,  longer  life  expectancy,  and  better  schools, 
sanitation,  and  public  services  than  those  who  live  in  the  countryside 
(sec  Education;  Health,  this  ch.  >.  The  press  on  the  agricultural  land 
base  has  been  transferred  to  urban  employment  and  services.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Housing  Rank  Banco  National  dc  \ivienda>.  in 
1975  Guatemala  had  a  housing  deficit  ol  nearly  075.000  units,  the  197b 
earthquake  destroved  another  quarter-million  homes.  Official  esti¬ 
mates  project  the  inos'1'.  urban i  housing  deficit  to  reach  nearlv  2 
million  In  the  end  of  the  century.  Bv  the  early  1980s  unetnplov ment 
and  underemplov  ment  in  Guatemala  ( 'it v  had  reached  proportions 
reminiscent  of  the  countryside. 

The  precise  magnitudes  of  urban  growth  arc  difficult  to  estimate 
There  were  significant  increases  from  the  1950s  through  the  curb 
1970s.  In  1950  some  one-quarter  of  all  Guatemalans  liv  ed  in  cities,  bv 
1973  over  one-third  did  From  the  mid- 1900s  through  the  mid-1970s 
the  urban  population  expanded  an  average  ol  4  7  percent  annuallv . 
cities  grew  rouglilv  two  and  one-halt  times  In  absolute  terms  the 
department  of  Guatemala  dominated  urban  growth  Guatemala  (  atv 
was  bevond  a  doubt  the  countrv  s  primate  citv .  accounting  in  the  mid- 
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HI, (K  tor  nearly  halt  the  total  urban  populace1.  The  eit\  doubled  'ts 
population  between  1921  and  1950  and  did  so  attain  in  liall  that  time 
1950-04s 

Hnral  migrants  lia\ e  swelled  tlie  ranks  ol  urban  middle-  and  lower 
elass  occupations,  (  hiklren  ol  the  more  well-to-do  provincial  land- 
owners.  merehants.  and  professionals  have  migrated  to  the  capital  tor 
both  emplovment  and  education.  In  the  earh  I9MK  the  holders  ol 
middle-  and  upper  mid-level  white-collar  jobs  were  heavily  rural  in 
origin.  Similarly.  children  ol  the  more  prosperous  peasants  have  found 
work  in  established  enterprises  (which  paid  the  established  minimum 
watte  and  offered  some  social  benetitsi.  low-ranking  clerical  positions, 
and  government  emplovment.  Those  less  fortunate,  who  arrived  in  the 
city  with  neither  the  rudiments  of  an  education  nor  a  iioiiagrieiiltural 
employment  record,  laced  more  limited  opportunities.  They  joined 
the  ranks  ol  the  cits  s  construction  crews,  its  sell-employed  craftsmen, 
and  its  peddlers.  Construction  work  was  often  temporary,  particularly 
in  the  earls  1 95th  as  the  building  boom  that  tollowed  the  197(S  earth¬ 
quake  wound  down  and  economic  hard  times  set  in.  Craftsmen  and 
peddlers  were  increasingly  disadvantaged  in  the  growing  competition 
they  faced  from  the  availability  ol  cheap  manufactured  goods 

Squatter  settlements  accompanied  the  city  s  expansion.  I’ntil  the 
early  197(K  they  were  not  the  haven  of  the  recently  arrived  rural-urban 
migrant,  instead,  city  natives  and  migrants  with  several  vears  urban 
residence  used  illegal  squatter  settlements  as  a  solution  to  the  housing 
crunch  at  a  certain  point  in  their  work  careers.  Typically,  a  working- 
class  family  having  difficulties  either  making  ends  meet  or  finding  an 
adequate  dwelling  within  its  means  chooses  a  squatter  settlement  as 
the  easiest  and  least  expensive  housing  alternative,  band  invasions  are 
normally  well-planned  events,  and  those  who  take  part  in  them  have 
considerable  experience  of  tlie  area  in  which  Ibex  are  settling.  Keecnt 
migrants  may  eventually  form  a  part  ol  the  squatter  community,  but 
tlics  are  usually  relatives  sharing  housing  with  earlier  invaders.  .Shanty  ¬ 
towns  require  little  capital  outlay  :  residents  frequently  have  plots  large 
enough  to  permit  a  little  gardening  and  livestock  raising,  l.egal  settle¬ 
ments  are  the  c  hoice  of  recent  migrants,  particularly  those1  without 
their  families  or  with  lew  children  and  older,  more  established  families 
whose  children  are  grown  and  contributing  to  the1  household  income1. 
(.Than  housing  choices  conform  to  the  family  s  domestic  cycle:  couples 
begin  and  end  in  legal  settlements,  spending  their  middle  years  in 
xhantx  towns. 

l.admos  predominate  among  migrants  to  the  largest  cities  111  the 
mid  19b0s.  for  example1.  5  p<  remit  of  migrants  to  t  hiatemala  (  uty  were 
I  nd uns  eir  considered  themselves  Indian  Sun  ey  s  a  decade  late'r  lound 
that  roughlv  15  percent  ol  all  migrants  listed  one  or  both  parents  as 
Indians.  The  e  hangi-s  that  the  rural  ladino  must  make  in  occupation 
and  stv  le  ol  li\  ing  are  lar  less  significant  than  those  an  Indian  migrant 
lae  es  Tor  an  Indian,  permane  nt  migration  to  a  large-  cits  means  speak¬ 
ing  a  new  language,  adopting  a  eliflereut  stsle  ol  dress,  and  changing 
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religious  practices.  i!  not  beliefs.  Indians  frequently  find  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  national  identity,  their  own  cultural  ethos  is  incxtricablv 
linked  to  their  natal  communities.  Any  lengths  absence  undermines 
the  male  Indian  migrant  s  ability  to  take  part  in  the  eiv il-religious 
hierarchy  that  forms  t.‘i('  core  of  traditional  religions  practice.  Practically 
speaking,  the  Indian  migrants'  success  in  the  city  is  linked  to  their 
ability  to  "pass,  i.e..  to  speak  Spanish  well  and  look  like  a  ladino. 

W  hen  Indians  do  ungrate,  the  pattern  differs  from  that  typical  of 
ladinos.  Indian  women  are  less  prominent  among  migrants  than  their 
ladino  counterparts;  when  Indian  women  do  migrate,  it  is  more  com¬ 
monly  to  accompany  a  husband  than  to  seek  urban  employment  them¬ 
selves.  Indian  parents  (ear  their  daughters  will  not  be  adequately 
chaperoned  in  the  city .  Indian  women  have  not  flocked  to  urban  do¬ 
mestic  sendee  the  way  ladino  women  have.  Male  migrants  ha\e  fre¬ 
quently  been  introduced  to  the  city  through  militan  sen  ice  or  marketing 
agricultural  produce.  Migrants  go  through  a  lengthy  period  w  hen  they 
maintain  their  ties  with  their  callages.  An  individual  may  leave  his 
family  with  relatives  in  his  natal  community  for  years  on  end.  Indeed 
many  ,  if  not  most,  migrants  begin  urban  employ  ment  with  an  eve 
simply  to  accumulating  enough  capital  to  set  up  housekeeping  in  their 
home  communities.  The  v  illage  is  the  focus  of  the  individual  s  loyalties: 
returning  there  is  an  enduring  ambition. 

Guatemala  City  draws  most  of  its  migrants  from  small  to  mid-sized 
towns,  not  from  the  most  thoroughly  rural  regions.  More  than  one- 
halt  of  migrants  surveyed  had  done  nonagricultural  work  before  coming 
to  the  city;  they  were  by  no  means  highly  skilled,  but  their  work 
histories  typically  included  an  apprenticeship  in  a  traditional  craft  or 
some  experience  peddling.  Their  educational  attainments  placed  them 
midway  between  the  provincial  ladino  population  and  natives  of  Gua¬ 
temala  ( !ity. 

Women  form  the  majority  of  ladino  migrants;  their  employment 
opportunities  in  larger  cities  are  vastly  better  than  those  they  might 
encounter  in  their  natal  communities  or  on  coastal  plantations.  Middle- 
and  upper  middle-class  citv  dwellers  arrange  to  have  relatives  liv  ing 
in  rural  areas  seek  out  potential  migrants  to  work  as  domestic  servants 
for  them.  Women  migrants  make  the  transition  to  city  living  in  a  single 
move,  their  employment  is  usually  prearranged  for  them  By  contrast, 
men  make  several  moves  before  arriving  at  their  final  destination. 
Whereas  women  s  families  normally  aid  and  abet  them  in  migrating, 
men  often  find  that  domestic  discord  is  the  “push  citvvvard.  Dis¬ 
agreements  over  a  dw  indling  family  inheritance  may  be  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  a  young  man  s  decision  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  city . 

Friends  and  relatives  play  a  critical  role  in  successful  urban  migra¬ 
tion.  An  earlier  generation  of  migrants  made  their  wav  to  the  citv 
largely  unaided,  but  in  the  early  IfkSOs  the  majority  had  contacts  in 
the  city  before  they  migrated  Relatives  are  particularly  helpful,  pro¬ 
viding  at  least  short-term  housing  and  offering  adv  ice  about  emplov - 
ment.  A  surprising  number  of  migrants  (indeed,  of  lower  class  individuals 
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in  general1  maintain  patron-client  relations  The  lower  echelons  oi  the 
police  and  military  who  may  he  transferred  several  times  before  coming 
to  the  capital  find  the  assistance  of  an  officer  invaluable.  Patron-client 
relationships  can  take  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  urban  sett  ini'.  Con¬ 
struction  laborers  look  to  engineers  in  charge  of  forming  labor  gangs 
to  provide  them  with  work;  peddlers  count  on  wealthier  merchants  for 
credit  and  advances  of  merchandise. 

The  annual  volume  of  rural- urban  migration  rises  or  falls  with  eco¬ 
nomic  hard  times  or  unrest  and  violence  in  the  countryside  The  earls 
19S()s  reportedlv  saw  an  unusual  rise  in  the  number  of  Indians  mi¬ 
grating  to  large  cities  because,  as  observers  noted,  Indians  faced  danger 
in  heading  for  coastal  plantations  in  the  midst  of  the  general  climate 
of  rural  unrest.  The  strain  on  urban  services,  housing,  and  employment 
was  significant,  the  more  so  given  the  country  s  worsening  economic 
situation. 

Family  and  Kinship 

Family  and  kin  play  a  pervasive  role  in  the  individual's  life.  Church, 
school,  and  state  may  be  limited  in  their  impact  on  daily  life,  but  not 
so  kith  and  kin.  who  arc  the  main  educators  many  rural  youngsters 
know  and  who  are  virtually  the  sole  dependable  source  of  help.  For 
the  Indian  in  particular  there  is  simply  no  place  for  an  individual  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  related  families  who  comprise  a  community. 

Guatemalans  recognize  a  duty  to  succor  one  s  relatives  in  their  need. 
In  searching  for  a  job,  a  person  counts  on  assistance  from  kin  The 
successful  individual  can  expect  to  lie  besieged  by  requests  from  rel¬ 
atives  for  assistance;  good  fortune  should  benefit  cousins,  uncles,  and 
aunts  as  well  as  siblings,  parents,  and  children.  Trust  and  loyalty  are 
ideally  centered  on  close  kin.  Family  and  relatives  should  present  a 
united  front  to  society  at  large;  dissension  between  kin  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

Among  ladinos  the  nuclear  family  is  most  prevalent,  but  a  moderately 
prosperous  household  often  expands  to  include  other  relatives,  favored 
servants,  or  orphaned  children.  Sometimes  a  couple  may  take  a  child 
into  their  home  and  grant  the  child  main  privileges  usually  reserved 
for  their  own  children  but  not  legally  adopt  the  youngster.  Indian 
godchildren  or  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  male  head  of  household 
may  be  included. 

A  series  of  extended  families  forms  the  basis  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  village  and  ethnic  endogamy— 
spouses  are  encouraged  to  choose  mates  from  their  own  linguistic  group 
and  village.  Interethnic  marriage,  though  it  occurs,  is  disparaged  by 
both  Indians  and  ladinos.  Individuals  may  not  marry  close  kin;  unions 
of  first  cousins  are  frowned  on  Beyond  these  strictures  young  people 
have  considerable  leeway  in  their  choice  of  mates  Although  parents 
play  a  role  in  concluding  an  agreement  between  the  two  families,  actual 
arranged  marriages,  where  the  individuals  have  no  say  in  the  choice 
of  their  partners,  are  rare  Over  sev  eral  generations  endogamy  creates 
the  extensive  network  of  complex  and  interwoven  kinship  ties  that 
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underlies  village  soc  ial  relations.  An  indie  idual  can  usnalK  trace  some 
kinship  link  to  most  other  villagers. 

Kecentlv  married  couples  typiealh  lice  with  the  hnshand  s  parents. 

II  possible  thee  are  given  a  separate  room  after  the  hirth  of  their  first 
c  hild,  but  lie  ing  arrangements  vary  depending  on  the  family  . s  resources 
and  hose  well  the  ee  iff  gets  along  eeith  her  new  in-law  s  II  the  husband  s 
lannie  is  pool  and  his  in-laws  bas  e  no  other  children,  the  husband  may 
reside  eeith  his  eeifes  family. 

Residence  patterns  reflect  inheritance;  sons  recede e  shares  in  their 
fathers  landholdings,  but  these  are  doled  out  over  the  years.  The 
gradual  process  ee  hereby  the  inheritance  is  disbursed  puts  brothers  in 
competition  eeith  each  other;  in  addition,  it  makes  a  young  man  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  father  s  goodwill  for  muc  h  of  his  adult  life  Traditionally, 
a  man  had  mile  tevo  alternatives:  to  migrate  in  search  of  coastal  wage 
labor  (not  a  favored  choice’)  or  to  maintain  reasonable  congenial  rela¬ 
tions  eeith  his  father.  Within  this  scheme  of  things  setting  up  the  family 
as  a  separate  nuclear  household  was  the  major  event  in  the  family's 
domestic  cycle. 

Traditional  values  emphasize  respect  for  and  deference’  to  elders, 
especially  male  elders  and.  above  all.  one  slather.  So  too  do  indigenous 
religious  practices  and  beliefs;  Indian  worship  is,  in  many  respects, 
based  on  ancestor  worship  (see  Indigenous  Belief  Systems,  this  eh.1. 

The’  extent  to  which  relative  age  serves  as  an  organizing  principle  in 
family  relations  can  hardly  be  ov  erstated.  The  Mayan-Quiche  languages 
have  no  separate  term  tor  brother  without  specifying  older  or  younger 
brother.  There’  is  a  specific  term  for  the  youngest  son— the  child  who 
ty  pically  cares  for  the  parents  in  their  declining  years. 

The  1960s  and  1970s  saw  a  series  of  changes  that  reduced  the  "ger- 
ontocratic-patriarchal  authority  older  males  wielded  over  younger  ones. 

The  simple  lack  of  enough  land  to  provide  an  adequate  inheritance  for 
all  sons  meant  that  young  men  in  most  families  had  less  incentive  to 
remain  within  their  parents  household.  Cash  cropping,  marketing, 
transport,  wage  labor,  and  crafts  production  were  frequently  in  the 

hands  of  younger  males.  Young  men.  in  any  event,  laced  little  dis-  \ 

advantage  relative  to  their  elders  in  entering  these  fields.  Overall, 
economic  changes  meant  that  sons  were  no  longer  exclusively  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  fathers  for  gaining  the  means  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Spanish  grew 
in  importance.  This  also  struck  at  the  elders  control,  because  younger 
men  were  more  frequently  literate  and  bilingual. 

Civil  ceremonies,  church  weddings,  and  common-law  or  consensual 
unions  are  all  socially  recognized  forms  of  marriage.  Since  1956  the 
government  lias  permitted  priests  to  conduct  the  civil  proceedings, 
thus  limiting  the  time  and  expense  participants  face  Nonetheless,  the 
expense  of  the  formal  ceremony  ,  along  with  the  festiv  ities  that  accom¬ 
pany  it.  is  a  major  factor  in  limiting  the  number  of  legal  unions.  In  the 
mid-1970s  more  than  one-half  of  all  reported  marriages  were  consensual 
unions.  In  common-law  marriages  of  at  least  three  y  ears  duration  either 
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partner  has  the  right  to  petition  for  legal  recognition  of  the  union, 
which  confers  the  same  rights  as  civil  marriage.  Both  common-law  and 
formal  marriage  call  for  alimony  and  child  support  payments  upon 
dissolution. 

Among  middle-  and  upper  class  ladinos  a  formal  marriage  ceremony 
is  a  social  must.  The  religious  ceremony  is  valued  as  well  by  lower 
class  ladinos  and  some  Indians.  It  is  considered  a  proper  way  to  mark 
a  well-established  marriage  between  a  couple  that  is  happily  united 
and  moderately  successful  financially.  For  other  Indians  religious  mar¬ 
riage  marks  the  couple’s  conversion  to  Protestantism  or  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  It  serves  as  a  public  proclamation  that  the  pair  have  forsaken 
the  "pagan  indigenous  beliefs  and  practices. 

Divorce  is  legal  but  not  commonly  resorted  to.  It  remains  socially 
unacceptable  for  most  middle-  and  upper  class  ladinos  (the  only  ones 
who  might  be  able  to  afford  it  in  any  event).  In  these  strata  unhappy 
unions  are  rarely  dissolved,  although  a  few  have  challenged  religious 
strictures  and  social  disapproval.  Little  social  disapprobation  accrues 
to  the  ladino  male  who  engages  in  extramarital  affairs:  the  double1 
standard  is  commonly  accepted  in  such  matters.  If  financially  able,  he 
may  even  maintain  a  second  family.  Consensual  unions  are  often  ten¬ 
uous  in  their  early  years;  couples  separate  with  little  social  stigma. 

The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family.  In  the  ladino  home  he  is  also 
the  center  of  attention  and  authority,  wife  and  children  accede  to  his 
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demands.  Hr  makes  all  major  decisions  for  the  household  and  rep¬ 
resents  tlie  family  in  public  life.  Domestic  matters  he  ustiallv  leaves 
to  his  wife,  although  he  will  deal  with  his  children  in  eases  of  major 
breaches  of  discipline.  A  man  conducts  his  own  social  and  business  life 
largely  without  consulting  his  wife.  He  may  have  extramarital  affairs 
without  facing  social  censure,  but  he  is  expected  to  support  the  chil¬ 
dren.  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  own.  A  father’s  duty  demands  that 
he  supply  the  economic  necessities  for  the  family  and  see  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  s  education.  Ideally,  he  should  be  honorable  and  just.  If  these 
conditions  are  satisified,  his  wife  and  children  owe  him  unquestioning 
loyalty  and  obedience. 

In  middle-  and  upper  class  families  the  home  is  the  center  of  the 
woman’s  existence;  her  social  life  is  limited  to  church-sponsored  events 
and  visits  with  close  friends.  She  rarely  participates  in  her  husband’s 
political  or  economic  activities.  Ideally,  she  should  not  work  outside 
the  home,  for  to  do  so  would  reflect  unfavorably  on  her  spouse's  ability 
to  support  the  family.  Within  the  domestic  sphere,  however,  her  au¬ 
thority  is  considerable.  Her  husband  normally  leaves  all  household 
affairs,  the  supervision  of  servants,  and  the  major  portion  of  child 
rearing  to  her. 

This  ideal  is  perforce  weaker  in  lower  class  ladino  families  where 
economic  necessity  forces  women  to  contribute  to  the  family’s  sub¬ 
sistence.  Many  families  ding  to  the  ideal  upper  class  pattern  of  family 
and  marital  relations,  but  the  pressures  of  modern  life  have  made  this 
ideal  remote  from  common  practice,  liven  in  lower  class  homes,  how¬ 
ever.  the  women  defers  to  her  husband  in  all  major  decisions  and 
retains  her  central  role  in  domestic  matters. 

This  pattern  of  authority  and  sox  roles  is  less  pronounced  in  Indian 
families.  The  Indian  woman  plays  a  significant  economic  role  in  the 
family  s  subsistence.  There  are  instances  where  daughters  have  taken 
over  part  of  their  fathers’  businesses.  In  one  case,  an  Indian  woman 
ran  the  only  trucking  firm  in  town,  while  her  brother  organized  a  bus 
line  to  the  nearest  city.  Husbands  normally  consult  their  wives  about 
family  decisions. 

Children  are  much  desired  and  highly  valued.  Barrenness  is  grounds 
for  dissolving  a  marriage.  Despite  high  population  growth  and  the 
diminishing  inheritance  that  parents  can  give  their  children,  large 
families  continue  to  be  a  sought-after  cultural  ideal.  In  surveys  asking 
people  why  they  did  not  use  contraceptives,  the  desire  for  a  large 
family  ranked  second  only  to  fear  of  social  disapproval.  Nearly  half  of 
those  surveyed  wanted  three  or  four  children;  roughly  30  percent,  five 
or  six. 

Indians  preferred  larger  families  than  ladinos:  80  percent  wanted 
five  or  six  offspring.  Even  prosperous  Indians  wanted  four  or  five 
children.  Youngsters  play  a  significant  role  in  family  production  from 
the  age  of  six  or  seven.  They  run  errands,  gather  firewood,  clean,  and 
take  care  of  younger  siblings.  Initially,  there  is  little  sexual  differen¬ 
tiation  in  the  chores,  though  boys  tend  to  range  farther  from  home. 
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Male's  eventually  spend  more  and  more  of  their  time  with  their  fathers 
in  agricultural  work,  and  their  sisters  take  over  household  tasks 

Having  a  son  is  important  for  ladinos  and  some,  although  not  all. 
groups  of  Indians.  Parents  frequently  keep  having  children  in  order 
to  have  an  adequate  reservoir  of  males  to  reach  adulthood.  A  majority 
believe  that  family  planning  is  against  God’s  will,  this  is  more  salient 
tor  Indians  than  ladinos.  Religious  beliefs,  however,  correlate  more 
weakly  with  actual  contraceptive  use  than  with  either  fear  of  social 
disapproval  or  the  desire  for  children. 

Some  studies  have  found  ignorance  of  the  various  contraceptive 
alternatives  to  be  the  greatest  single  factor  in  low  usage.  Parents  values 
may  be  less  at  issue  than  the  sheer  unavailability  of  reliable  modern 
contraceptives.  The  high  proportion  of  maternal  mortality  due  to  septic 
abortions,  roughly  one-half  in  the  late  197<)s.  would  bear  this  out.  For 
whatever  reasons,  however,  the  use  of  contraceptives  is  limited.  Less 
than  20  percent  of  child-bearing  women  use  some  form  of  contracep¬ 
tion.  I’se  is  highest  among  ladinos  of  the  department  of  Guatemala. 
Among  Indians  of  the  interior  the  percentage  falls  to  4  percent. 

Guatemalan  women  aged  15  to  45  years  had  on  average  3.4  live 
births  in  the  late  1970s.  The  rate  was  lowest,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  heavily  urban  department  of  Guatemala:  it  rose  precipitously 
for  rural  women — ladinos  and  Indian  alike  The  most  striking  differ¬ 
ences  in  fertility  and  fecundity  wore  not  in  the  numbers  of  children 
born  alive  but  in  those  surviving.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
children  of  mothers  living  in  the  department  of  Guatemala  survived, 
roughly  80  percent  of  those  of  rural  women.  The  lowest  survival  rates 
were  for  older  rural  Indian  women;  younger  Indian  women  have  closed 
this  gap. 

Community  field  studies  reveal  more  detailed  information  on  the 
reproductive  decisions  families  make.  The  birth  rate  in  most  com¬ 
munities  has  declined  in  response  to  an  earlier  decline  in  mortality 
(see  Health,  this  eh.).  Lengths  breast-feeding  is  the  primary  means 
parents  use  to  space  their  children.  Indians  breast-feed  longest:  nearly 
70  percent  of  Indian  mothers,  some  40  percent  of  rural  ladinos.  but 
less  than  20  percent  of  ladino  women  in  the  department  of  Guatemala 
nurse  their  children  for  two  years.  If  a  child  dies  within  its  first  year, 
the  mother  tries  to  become  pregnant  again  as  soon  as  possible.  Sur¬ 
viving  children,  however,  are  spaced  as  far  apart  as  is  feasible.  In  Indian 
communities  the  birth  rate  seems  to  be  linked  to  the  nature  of  the 
community’s  resources.  Milages  relying  primarily  on  coastal  wage  labor 
normally  have  higher  birth  rates  than  those  where  such  migration  is 
limited,  although  where  local  production  is  labor  intensive,  this  trend 
is  sometimes  reversed. 

Compadrazf’o  (godparenthood  i  plays  a  role  for  both  ladinos  and  In¬ 
dians.  It  includes  nonrelatives  in  a  kin-like  relationship  in  a  society 
where  kin  are  considered  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  trustworthy  indi¬ 
viduals.  Compadrazf’o  creates  a  relationship  between  the  parents  and 
godparents  of  the  child,  as  well  as  between  the  child  and  the  godpar- 
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cuts.  Godparents  are  chosen  at  baptism,  although  ladinos  tend  to  rein¬ 
force  this  tie  with  the  godparents’  participation  at  the  youngster  s 
confirmation  and  marriage.  Godparents  have  an  obligation  to  assist  the 
parents  and  their  godchildren  in  need.  An  equal,  or  a  social  superior, 
is  normally  chosen.  In  the  case  of  a  social  superior,  compadrazgo  serv  es 
as  a  form  of  patron-client  relationship.  Poorer  Indians  may  ask  ladinos 
to  be  godparents  to  their  children,  but  ladinos  virtually  never  ask 
Indians.  The  suggestion  evokes  the  sort  of  negative  reaction  that  inter¬ 
ethnic  marriages  do 

Religion 

Indigenous  Belief  Systems 

Most  Indians  adhere  to  a  syncretic  set  of  beliefs  that  combines  ele¬ 
ments  of  Mayan  and  Homan  Catholic  ritual  and  mixes  the  aboriginal 
pantheon  with  Catholic  saints.  The  ancient  Mayan  calendar  plays  a 
prominent  role;  ancestor  veneration  and  the  respect  of  living  elders 
are  central.  An  individual  does  good  and  the  comnuintiy  ensures  its 
general  welfare  by  performing  the  requisite  rites  and  fiestas  and  by 
maintaining  good  relations  with  relatives  and  neighbors. 

Until  Homan  Catholic  missionaries  became  active  in  the  Highlands 
in  the  1950s.  most  Indians  had  little  sense  even  of  the  existence  of  an 
orthodox  Catholicism  different  from  their  own  particular  variant;  they 
thought  of  themselves  as  Catholic.  Local  ladinos,  although  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  substance  of  Indian  beliefs,  castigated  them  as  “pagan.  " 
Heligion  is  much  more  central  to  Indian  men  than  to  ladino  men.  Indian 
men  are  the  key  participants  in  the  community’s  ritual  life,  whereas 
ladino  men  typically  leave  the  domain  of  religion  to  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  contenting  themselves  to  be  baptized,  married,  and  buried  in 
the  church  (see  Regional  and  Ethnic  Diversity,  this  eh.). 

The  Indian  pantheon  is  complex  and  stratified;  the  deities  and  su¬ 
pernatural  beings  are  varied,  and  they  frequently  have  both  Mayan 
and  Hispanic  names  (though  the  spirits  bearing  them  may  have  little 
resemblance  to  the  Catholic  entities  of  the  same  name).  The  main 
deities  include  a  remote  and  inaccessible  high  god;  subservient  to  him 
is  a  matrimonial  couple,  called  variously  Jesus  and  Mary  or  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Several  lower  ranking  deities  (such  as  the  cloud  god 
and  the  storm  god)  outrank  the  next  level  of  supernaturals — saints  and 
angels.  At  the  lowest  level  are  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  village  fam¬ 
ilies. 

According  to  Mayan  cosmology  the  high  god  formerly  took  a  much 
more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  During  this  epoch  the 
earth  s  inhabitants  angered  him,  and  he  resolved  to  destroy  them  by 
flood  and  fire.  Some,  however,  managed  to  survive,  and  he  forgave 
them.  They  became  lower  ranking  deities  charged  with  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earth's  next  inhabitants,  to  wit.  humans.  When  humans 
are  impious,  these  deities  ask  the  high  god  to  punish  those  who  err. 

A  strong  sense  of  the  duality  of  the  universe  is  a  common  theme 
interwoven  in  much  mythology  and  ritual.  Christian  personages  and 
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doctrines  .nr  adapted  to  and  reinterpreted  in  tile  light  ot  Indian  con- 
eerns  ami  values.  In  llolv  W  eek  rituals,  tor  example.  |esns  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  figure  Judas  is  much  more  prominent,  lie  is  normally  a  ladmo 
portrayed  variously  as  an  exploitive  merchant,  the  guardian  offertility. 
or  a  despised  enemy.  Kthnic  relations,  especially  Indian  views  of  lad- 
inos.  are  a  frequent  motif,  l.adinos  are  portrayed  as  wild  animals:  they 
are  wealthier  and  more  powerful  than  Indians  hut  their  moral  interiors 
Because  Indian  beliefs  are  part  of  a  strongly  localized  oral  tradition, 
the  basic  elements  are  reproduced  in  a  multitude  of  variants.  Indig¬ 
enous  belief  lacks  an  orthodoxy  and  a  supracommumK  focus. 

Most  worship  continues  to  be  organized  through  and  performed  by 
the  community's  civil-religious  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  a 
series  ot  ranked  offices:  each  has  a  specific  set  ot  civil  or  religious  duties 
associated  with  it  The  officeholders  are  males:  the  various  grades  are 
organized  into  cof radius  (ritual  brotherhoods).  The  actual  number  of 
ranks  in  the  hierarchy  varies;  typically  there  are  10  to  12.  Service  in 
the  cof radius.  which  are  slowly  disappearing,  was  traditionally  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  manhood.  In  the  traditional  system  the  cofradias 
were  the  only  legitimate  route  to  attain  status  within  the  community . 
Men  spent  much  of  their  adult  lives  passing  through  the  various  grades. 
Service  began  at  roughly  15  years  of  age  and  continued  until  those 
with  sufficient  wealth  reached  the  highest  grades,  about  40  to  50  years. 
Thereafter,  they  were  considered  elders  and  played  a  prominent  and 
influential  role  in  community  affairs. 

Service,  especially  in  the  higher  offices,  requires  a  significant  outlay 
in  time  and  money.  Indians  refer  to  their  duties  as  a  car go  (burden), 
as  indeed  they  are.  Fiestas,  which  are  the  major  form  of  public  worship, 
are  elaborate,  expensive  events,  accompanied  by  extensive  feasting 
and  entertaining.  The  family  that  sponsors  such  an  event  faces  a  sub¬ 
stantial  drain  on  its  resources.  Much  of  this  can  be  accumulated  by  a 
household  with  adequate  land  and  labor,  because  the  appointments  to 
the  most  important  offices  are  made  years  in  advance.  There  remain, 
however,  major  cash  outlays  for  liquor,  candles,  fireworks,  and  bands. 
Estimates  of  the  sponsors  expenses  from  divers  Highland  communities 
found  the  costs  to  be  roughly  equal  to  a  year's  wages. 

Beyond  the  expense  and  labor,  cargos  involve  socially  sensitive  du¬ 
ties.  Civil  duties  include  minor  police  matters,  such  as  dealing  with 
drunks.  Because  nearly  everyone  is  drunk  at  one  time  or  another,  the 
cargo  holder  must  be  careful  not  to  alienate  relatives  and  neighbors. 
The  v  illage  can  formally  sanction  officeholders  if  their  actions  are  found 
wanting,  and  the  cargo  bearer’s  actual  powers  are  few.  Further,  the 
officeholder  who  sponsors  a  fiesta  represents  the  village  before  deities 
who  can  punish  ritual  misconduct  Moreover,  sponsorship  demands  a 
lengthy  period  of  sexual  abstinence.  Sponsors  are  blamed  when  the 
weather  is  poor  or  the  crops  fail:  it  is  then  commonly  hold  that  they 
must  have  slept  with  their  wives  during  their  year's  term  ot  office. 

Despite  its  patent  drawbacks  sponsorship  was  an  avidly  sought-after 
honor — at  least  until  the  1950s.  Major  offices  were  allocated  years  in 
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advance:  well-to-do  families  fought  lor  the  right  to  sponsor  a  large- 
seale  village  fiesta.  I  nderwriting  one  was  the  onl\  legitimate  forum 
tor  the  display  of  wealth  and  virtuall)  the  only  way  to  Clin  prestige. 
Indians  were  exeluded  from  effective  participation  in  national  political 
and  economic  life,  and  the  civil-religious  hierarch)  provided  an  alter¬ 
native  outlet  for  the  ambitious.  There  were  those  reluctant  to  partic¬ 
ipate.  however,  particularly  after  the  system  began  to  change  in  the 
1950s  and  1900s  hut  they  could  he  coerced  through  gossip  or.  with  the 
connivance  of  local  ladinos.  threatened  with  incarceration. 

The  efforts  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  in  Highland  com¬ 
munities  altered  the  situation.  Catholics  especially  drew  their  converts 
from  the  younger  male  population.  Their  defection  from  the  ranks  of 
the  cofradtas  and  their  frequent  intolerance  of  traditional  fiestas  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  element  of  strain  in  community  relations.  To  the  devout 
their  disrespect  of  the  elders  tempted  fate.  Equally  important,  those 
who  converted  were  frequent!)  from  wealthier  families — exactly  those 
who,  years  hence,  might  have  been  expected  to  sponsor  the  major 
fiestas. 

The  converts  were  explicit  in  their  criticisms  of  the  cargo  system. 
At  the  lower  grades  they  disliked  the  civ  il  duties  that  were  little  more 
than  unpaid  menial  chores  for  local  ladinos  holding  government  posts. 
At  the  upper  levels  they  represented  a  drain  on  community  resources. 
Fiestas  were  viewed  as  pagan  events  associated  with  public  drunken¬ 
ness  and  sexual  license. 

Overall,  the  competing  world  views  introduced  an  element  of  doubt 
about  the  efficacy  of  traditional  modes  of  worship.  In  one  community 
a  car  go  holder  lost  two  of  his  children  during  his  period  of  office.  One 
faction  saw  this  misfortune  as  proof  of  his  bad  faith  in  accepting  the 
office;  another,  as  proof  of  the  futility  of  fiestas. 

The  decline  of  the  civ  il-religious  hierarchy  and  the  cofradias  strikes 
deeply  at  the  warp  and  weave  of  the  traditional  Indian  community  and 
has  elicited  vehement  responses.  There  have  been  v  iolent  confronta¬ 
tions  between  missionaries,  especially  priests,  and  traditional  believ¬ 
ers.  There  has  been  further  conflict  over  who  should  have  access  and 
when  to  local  chapels  and  churches,  over  who  should  care  for  ritual 
paraphernalia,  and  over  who  should  celebrate  the  town  patron  s  feast. 

Economic  changes,  too,  have  forced  a  readjustment  in  the  pattern 
of  celebrating  fiestas.  In  well-to-do  villages  other  opportunities  for 
investment  have  begun  to  compete  with  fiestas  for  surplus  production. 
There  are  children  to  be  educated,  trucks  and  stores  to  be  bought, 
and  inventories  and  marketing  channels  to  be  expanded.  In  more  mar¬ 
ginal  villages  poverty  and  the  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  have 
forced  a  curtailment  of  traditional  fiestas.  Villages  have  cut  their  costs 
by  limiting  the  number  of  occasions  celebrated,  combining  offices,  and 
substituting  joint  for  individual  sponsorship. 

Roman  Catholicism 

The  majority  of  Guatemalans,  roughly  80  percent  in  the  early  1980s, 
are  at  least  nominally  Human  Catholic.  Catholicism  came  with  the 
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Spanish  conquest  and  forms  an  integral  part  ot  the  countrv  s  Hispanic 
heritage.  The  proper  role  lor  the  Catholic  church  was  the  key  issue 
dividing  Liberals  and  (anisenatixes  in  the  decades  following  inde¬ 
pendence  i sec  Central  American  Imlependence.  eh.  1  Aiikiiii;  Lib¬ 
erals  an  anti-Catholic  bent  persisted  long  after  am  other  pretext  to 
liberal  doctrine  was  abandoned,  it  imbued  Ciiatenialun  Catholicism 
w  ith  anticlerical  overtones  that  persist  to  the  present  The  church  s 
institutional  organization  suffered  under  the  Liberal  regimes  ot  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Monastic  orders  were  interdicted,  church  prop¬ 
erty  was  seized,  foreign  clergy  wen-  deported.  native  priests  were 
forbidden  to  wear  clerical  garb  in  public,  and  religious  schools  were 
nationalized.  The  cliureh  concentrated  on  maintaining  the  bare  bones 
ot  a  formal  organization;  it  sought  to  obviate  enforcement  of  at  least 
some  of  the  anticlerical  laws  Its  presence  in  most  ot  the  countrv — 
certainly  among  the  Indians  of  the  Highlands — was  virtually  non¬ 
existent. 

The  Catholic  church  entered  the  post-World  War  II  era  institution¬ 
ally  handicapped.  The  shortage  of  priests  was  exteme.  this  limited  the 
actual  impact  the  church  had  on  the  lives  of  most  Cuatemalans.  their 
fornnil  adherence  to  Catholicism  notwithstanding.  Indians  followed 
their  own  belief  system  isec  Indigenous  Belief  Systems,  this  eh.  .  I  r- 
ban  ladinos  were  more  or  less  conventional  in  their  understanding  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  rural  ladinos  believed  in  a  kind  of  folk  Catholicism 
derived  from  beliefs  current  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Although  Indians  shared  niaiiv  of  the  tenets  and  assumptions 
of  folk  Catholicism,  it  was  and  is  distinct  from  the  Indians  own  rituals 
and  beliefs,  the  substance  of  which  ladinos  are  largely  ignorant.  Rural 
and  urban  ladino  alike  value  the  church  s  rituals,  but  the  constant 
shortage  of  priests  means  that  routine  church  attendance  is  rarely 
possible  Most  aw  baptized,  but  many  skip  confirmation  and  a  church 
wedding.  A  mass  and  novena  customarily  mark  the  indiv  idual  s  death. 

The  church's  juridical  status  improved  significantly  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1900s.  The  government  viewed  Catholicism  as  a  bulwark 
against  communism  and  eased  the  more  troublesome  of  the  antichurch 
measures.  The  1950 constitution  permitted  religious  instruction  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  the  1905  constitution  enabled  clergy  to  perform  civ  il 
marriages  Throughout  the  period  the  numbers  of  clergy  and  dioceses 
grew  The  expansion  both  strengthened  the  church  s  formal  organi¬ 
zational  apparatus  and  limited  the  hegemony  of  the  archdiocese  ot 
( .uatemala  Citv 

Despite  increases  in  the  numbers  of  clergy  and  religions,  the  church 
remained  woefully  understaffed  In  the  mid-1970s  there  were  only 
500-odd  priests  in  the  comrfry — a  ratio  to  the  faithful  of  only  one  to 
nearlv  5.900.  siibstantiallv  less  than  that  of  many  other  Latin  American 
countries  More  significant  was  the  preponderance-  ot  foreigners  among 
the  elergx  Roth  the  Marvknoll  order  and  the  Jesuits  had  maintained 
a  small  presence  in  the  country  since  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s. 
Rv  the  mid-1970s,  however  approximately  SO  percent  of  all  priests 
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.ind  90  percent  ol  all  religions  were  foreigners  I  lie  Imlk  came  from 
(he  (  lilted  States.  Canada.  Spam  and  Italy 

Foreign  c  lergv  were  particularly  active  in  rural,  predmnmanth  lie 
dian.  returns  Tlieir  presence  and  success  in  1 1  mil  land  communities 
contributed  to  the  rapidh  changing  social  scene:  the  split  between 
Indians  who  practiced  the  traditional  rituals  of  their  own  syncretic 
religion  and  those  who  adhered  to  orthodox  Catholicism  became  a 
nia|or  division  within  the  Indian  populace  [see  Regional  and  F.thnic 
1  )iv  ersitv  tins  eli  "Conversion,  comments  anthropologist  Waldo  mar 
Smith,  is  the  most  important  social  miivenient  in  the  contemporary 
eommimitx.  and  religions  orthodoxy  is  becoming  a  major  institutional 
link  between  the  remote  community  and  Guatemalan  society."  The 
v  erx  presence  ol  missionaries  oilers  Indians  reluctant  to  participate  in 
traditional  religions  offices  an  alternative  mode  of  worship  as  well  as 
support  in  dobing  the  community  elders  Another  anthropologist  re¬ 
corded  an  incident  in  w  Inc  h  a  voting  convert  to  C Catholicism  was  jailed 
bv  local  ladinos  lat  the  behest  of  the  Indian  elders'  for  his  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  civil-religious  hierarchy.  The  resident  missionary' 
helped  the  young  man  to  obtain  legal  counsel,  and  the  courts  upheld 
the  Indian  s  right  not  to  participate  The  example  was  not  lost  on  other 
families  anxious  to  avoid  the  time  and  expense  of  traditional  rituals 
Beyond  this.  Catholic  missionaries  have  been  explicitly  critical  of  the 
subservient  position  ol  Indians  vis-a-vis  ladinos  and  have  provided 
converts  a  theological  rationale  for  redressing  the  social  balance  Priests 
have  been  active  in  organizing  cooperatives,  assisting  their  parishioners 
in  literacy  campaigns,  and  educating  Indian  children  They  have,  thereby, 
run  afoul  of  local  ladinos  as  yvcll  as  the  traditional  Indian  elders. 

Foreign  clergy  frequently  have  access  to  their  own  sources  of  funds: 
they  are  less  dependent  on  the  support  and  largess  of  the  Guatemalan 
middle  and  upper  classes  This  and  their  overwhelming  numerical 
predominance  have  widened  the  rift  between  national  and  foreign 
clergy.  Native  priests  have  oriented  their  activities  toward  routine 
church  duties,  their  clientele  have  been  the  ladino  urban  middle  and 
upper  social  strata  Phis  lias  been  nmchere  more  apparent  than  in  their 
commitment  to  Catholic  education:  in  the  1970s  some  40  percent  of 
all  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  55  percent  of  Catholic  secondary  schools 
were  in  Guatemala  City 

The  1970s  and  early  19S0s  found  the  Catholic  church  increasingly 
estranged  from  the  government:  many  clergy  yvere  vociferous  in  their 
criticism  of  the  status  quo  The  church,  long  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
yvhatcyer  the  privileged  wished  in  return  for  minimal  concessions, 
became,  in  the  wake  of  the  Second  \  atican  Council,  a  more  dubious 
supporter  of  the  established  social  order.  There  yeas  a  sense  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  demanded  more  than  virulent  anticommunism  and  that  failure 
to  observe  the  most  rudimentary  demands  of  social  justice  rvas  hardly 
more  compatible  yvith  Christianity  than  atheistic  Marxism — a  theme 
highlighted  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  s  speeches  during  his  March  I9S3 
visit  to  the  country  . 
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This  concern  with  social  equity  was  hardly  popular  with  the  society  s 
powerful  and  rich.  Catholic  clergy  suffered  reverses;  those  sympathetic 
to  the  government  denounced  them  for  their  alleged  leftist  sympathies. 
Foreign  clergy  were  liable  to  deportation,  a  situation  that  underscored 
the  church  s  vulnerability.  In  contrast  to  Protestant  congregations. 
Catholic  parishes  were  unable  to  sustain  their  ritual  life  in  the  absence 
of  a  priest  Much  of  the  church  s  missionary  work  in  rural  areas  was 
jeopardized,  and  clergy  themselves  were  endangered  by  the  unrest  of 
the  early  1980s.  Some  10  to  15  priests  and  religions  were  murdered 
in  the  escalating  violence;  Catholic  catechists  were  frequent  targets  as 
well. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  s  visit  underscored  the  gulf  between  the  regime 
and  Homan  Catholics  as  well  as  the  differences  among  evangelicals, 
mainline  Protestants,  and  Catholics.  Conventional  Protestants  partic- 
ipati  d  in  the  ceremonies  associated  with  the  visit.  Fundamentalists 
were  far  less  ecumenical;  some  evangelical  pastors  denounced  the  pope 
as  the  beast  of  the  Apocaly  pse  and  the  anti-Christ.  The  pope  castigated 
the  country’s  'flagrant  injustices  and  characterized  violations  of  human 
rights  as  a  "very  grave  offense  against  God.  He  called  for  better 
protection  of  Indians  and  demanded  that  Catholic  religious  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  their  pastoral  work  unimpeded. 

Protestantism 

Protestantism  in  Guatemala  dates  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  , 
when  President  Justo  Rufino  Barrios  invited  Protestant  missionaries 
to  proselytize.  The  invitation  was  part  of  his  regime  s  anti-Catholic 
policies.  Baptists  and  Methodists  from  the  United  States  opener!  small 
missions  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  Until  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
however.  Protestants  played  a  minor  role  in  the  country  s  religious 
life. 

The  pace  of  missionary  activity  increased  in  the  1940s  and  1950s 
By  the  next  decade  there  was  a  small  core  of  Protestants.  The  convert 
was  most  typically  an  ambitious  lower  middle-class  ladino  Protes¬ 
tantism  s  strong  emphasis  on  self-improvement  offered  a  rationale  for- 
striving  tor  upward  mobility.  For  an  individual  in  transition,  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  Protestant  church  gave  a  focus  of  identity  outside  con¬ 
formity  to  traditional  social  values.  It  legitimized  the  individual's  efforts 
to  better  his  lot  in  life. 

Like  their  Catholic  counterparts,  Protestant  missionaries  continue 
to  offer  adherents  to  indigenous  beliefs  another'  choice.  Indian  conv  erts 
show  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  ladinos  Protestantism  provides  an 
alternative  to  the  traditional  means  oi  self  aggrandizement.  It  is  ideai 
for  the  ambitious  individual  who  is  unable  to  become  a  cuter,  i  e..  a 
religious  healer,  or  to  afford  the  higher  cargo  offices.  As  with  conversion 
to  forma)  Catholicism,  it  implies  a  radical  break  with  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  members  of  the  communes  and  is  therefore  a  source  of  faction¬ 
alism  Its  emphasis  on  abstemiousness  and  subnets  puts  converts  at 
odds  with  main  Indians  In  common  with  Catholicism.  Protestant 
conversion  also  implies  restructuring  relations  between  ladmos  md 
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Indians:  all  are  equal  before  the  Lord.  Protestants  even  countenance 
interethnic  marriage,  although  the  small  pool  of  confessionally  correct 
potential  spouses  in  rural  communities  may  be  a  factor. 

There  was  a  significant  surge  in  the  numbers  of  converts  after  the 
1976  earthquake.  By  early  1983  Protestants  claimed  over  20  percent 
of  the  total  population.  In  some  sects  membership  was  growing  at  a 
rate  of  20  to  30  percent  annually.  In  contrast  to  earlier  converts  most 
of  the  new  faithful  joined  evangelical  fundamentalist  sects.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  mainline  Protestant  groups  waned. 

Evangelicals  are  not  oriented  toward  doctrinal  orthodoxy;  they  em¬ 
phasize  the  individual  believer’s  direct  personal  relationship  to  God. 
In  contrast  to  mainline  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
come  to  see  redressing  the  social  scales  as  essential  to  any  widely  shared 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful,  evangelicals  are  highly  indi¬ 
vidualistic  in  focus.  They  are  less  concerned  with  organizing  an  elab¬ 
orate  institutional  infrastructure  than  with  preaching  the  Word  to  society 
as  a  whole. 

Evangelical  congregations  themselves  have  a  marked  tendency  to 
fragment.  Sometimes  ethnic  differences  play  a  role,  for  example,  when 
an  Indian  congregation  is  desirous  of  breaking  away  from  a  ladino 
preacher.  The  emphasis  on  a  personal  calling  to  preach  the  Lord's 
word,  as  opposed  to  years  of  theological  training  that  mainline  Prot¬ 
estant  groups  require,  facilitates  this  process.  There  has  been  a  veri¬ 
table  mushrooming  of  different  sects  and  spinoff  congregations.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  even  relatively  small  communities  divided  into 
Catholic,  mainline  Protestant,  and  several  fundamentalist  congrega¬ 
tions.  In  the  early  1980s  Chimaltenango,  a  department  capital,  had 
over  30  distinct  sects,  and  throughout  the  country  there  were  nearly 
6,800  Protestant  congregations  divided  among  more  than  100  denom¬ 
inations. 

Several  factors  figure  in  the  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  evan¬ 
gelical  believers.  Numerous  political  and  military  rightists  assert  that 
many  Catholics,  especially  the  clergy,  are  little  better  than  “fellow 
\  travelers"  of  the  leftist  guerrillas.  Potential  converts  find  it  safer  to  be 

affiliated  with  a  Protestant  sect.  The  Catholics’  concern  with  social 
reform  made  them  targets  of  violence,  and  the  church  hierarchy  with¬ 
drew  priests  from  the  Highlands  for  their  personal  safety.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  reported,  however,  that  the  bishop  who  ordered  the  withdrawals 
was  criticized  within  the  hierarchy  and  was  replaced. 

Observers  suggest  that  an  unspecified  portion  of  converts  were  eco¬ 
nomically  or  politically  motivated  (see  Religious  Institutions,  ch.  4). 
This  was  especially  true  after  President  Rios  Montt,  a  member  of  an 
evangelical  group  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Word  (Iglesia  del  Verbo — 
El  Verbo),  assumed  power  in  March  1982.  Even  small  sects  have  ties 
to  North  American  congregations.  In  1983  they  remained  able  to  mar¬ 
shal  significant  resources  for  their  converts.  The  ability  to  offer  food, 
medical  care,  or  housing  is  a  significant  inducement  to  the  impover¬ 
ished.  Protestant  missionaries  were  able  to  enter  the  country  as  ag- 
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rieultural  and  technical  advisers.  Catholic  clergy  were  more  restricted. 

Protestants  were  particularly  active  in  the  wake  of  the  1976  earthquake 
and  the  1980s  conflicts  involving  the  military,  paramilitary  groups,  and 
guerrillas. 

Education 

Guatemala  will  continue  to  he  handicapped  by  an  extremely  high 
illiteracy  rate  for  several  decades;  according  to  official  estimates,  in  the 
mid-1970s  roughly  one-half  of  all  adults  could  not  read  and  write  a 
paragraph  in  Spanish.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  was  evident  in 
examining  the  work  force:  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  and 
one-third  of  the  industrial  labor  force  were  illiterate. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  adult  women  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Literacy  rates  in  rural  Guatemala  were  approximately  one-half 
those  of  cities;  about  70  percent  of  the  urban  populace  was  classified 
as  literate,  only  30  percent  of  the  rural.  Indians  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  They  faced  a  triple  disadvantage:  they  were  rural,  poor,  and 
nonnative  speakers  of  Spanish.  Some  80  percent  were  illiterate.  This 
overall  literacy  rate  masked  significant  variation  among  the  various 
linguistic  groups.  Samples  in  the  1970s  found  that  a  scant  10  percent 
of  Kekchi  speakers  were  literate  in  comparison  with  nearly  30  percent 
of  Quiche  speakers.  There  were  as  well  substantial  regional  differences 
in  literacy  rates.  More  than  one-half  of  all  ladinos  in  the  south  could 
read  and  write;  less  than  40  percent  of  those  in  the  east  could  do  so. 

Public  expenditures  for  education  were  low  through  the  early  1970s. 

Guatemala  ranked  lowest  of  all  Central  American  countries  in  terms 
of  percentage  of  gross  national  product  (GNP  >  devoted  to  public  ed¬ 
ucation  and  second  lowest  in  percentage  of  total  public  spending.  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  with  the  assistance  of  international  agencies,  increased 
later  in  the  decade. 

The  rate  of  literacy  reflected  low  school  enrollments.  In  the  mid- 
1970s  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  adult  population  had  completed  \ 

primary  school,  and  less  than  4  percent  had  finished  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Roughly  one-half  of  all  primary-school-age  children  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  classes  in  the  early  1970s;  by  1980  the  proportion  had  risen 
to  as  high  as  65  to  70  percent.  Low  enrollments  were  coupled  with 
high  dropout  rates.  Approximately  one -quarter  of  the  students  starting 
school  completed  the  primary  cycle. 

As  with  so  much  of  social  life,  rural  Guatemalans  were  disadvantaged; 
three-quarters  of  urban  and  one-third  of  rural  school-age  children  at¬ 
tended  primary  school  in  the  1970s.  The  pereentage  of  rural  children 
actually  finishing  school  was  even  more  marked  than  their  low  en¬ 
rollment  rate.  Some  50  percent  of  urban  first  graders  completed  pri¬ 
mary  school,  less  than  5  percent  of  rural  children  did  so.  Children  in 
the  countryside  were  handicapped  by  the  large  number  of  schools  that 
offered  only  the  first  three  years  of  the  six-year  primary  cycle. 

Large  numbers  of  the  rural  population,  Indians,  face  a  further  dis¬ 
advantage  in  that  Spanish  is  not  their  native  tongue.  In  the  recent  past 
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other  factors  discouraged  Indians  from  attending  school.  Dress  codes 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Indian  girls  (see  Regional  and  Ethnic 
Diversity,  this  ch.).  The  few  Indians  who  were  able  to  attend  were 
often  subjected  to  harassment  by  ladino  classmates.  The  increase  in 
rural  primary  schools,  although  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
populace,  has  led  to  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  Indians  attending 
school  and  made  it  easier  for  the  present  generation  of  Indian  students. 

The  school  system  is  divided  into  four  levels.  Two  years  of  prepri- 
marv  education  are  noncompuisory  and  affect  only  a  minute  portion 
of  the  preschool-age  population.  The  compulsory'  six  years  of  primary 
school  are  divided  into  two  three-year  cycles.  Primary  school  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  six  years  of  secondary'  education;  the  first  three  years  are 
general,  the  second  three  more  specialized.  The  second  cycle  can  lead 
to  a  variety  of  postsecondarv  courses  or  university  education.  Teacher 
training,  agricultural  education,  secretarial-clerical  training,  and  health 
technician  education  are  among  the  specialized  programs.  There  are 
five  universities;  San  Carlos  (public)  and  Landivar  (private)  are  the 
main  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  public  school  system  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  the  1970s  several  au¬ 
tonomous  committees  were  set  up  to  oversee  the  development  of  new 
curricula,  coordination  with  international  agencies  assisting  in  educa¬ 
tional  development,  and  training  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel. 

The  educational  system  was  hampered  in  the  1970s  by  a  surplus  of 
primary-school  teachers;  they  were  being  turned  out  at  a  rate  of  roughly 
2.500  annually  early  in  the  decade.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  secondary-school  teachers;  some  three- 
quarters  of  secondary  teachers  were  certified  only  for  primary  school. 
Despite  the  variety  of  practical  programs,  the  majority  of  secondary 
students  were  in  courses  too  academically  oriented  to  be  of  much  use 
to  a  country  in  desperate  need  of  mid-level  technicians.  University 
graduates  were  concentrated  in  economics,  law,  and  the  humanities — 
\  training  hardly  calculated  to  serve  the  country’s  development  needs. 

Universities  were  also  beset  by  a  high  dropout  rate,  related  not  only 
to  the  economic  problems  of  many  students  but  also  to  the  unknown 
hut  large  number  of  students  and  faculty  members  who  had  been 
assassinated. 

In  the  late  1970s  government  programs  sought  to  expand  training 
of  secondary  teachers  in  practical  curricula.  Other  priorities  included 
improving  nonformal  and  adult  education.  There  were,  in  addition, 
efforts  to  step  up  the  construction  of  rural  schools  and  to  develop  a 
course  of  primary-sch<»ol  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-Spanish- 
speaking  Indians.  A  1981  law  outlined  an  ambitious  program  to  improve 
adult  literacy. 

Health 

Among  Guatemala  s  principal  health  problems  are  the  high  mortality 
rate  (especially  among  infants  and  children),  the  elevated  incidence  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  extensive  malnutrition  among  the  poorer  seg- 
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ments  of  the  population.  All  combine  with  high  fertility  and  high  pop¬ 
ulation  growth  rates  to  worsen  the  situation  of  the  poor  and  exacerbate 
the  socioeconomic  problems  of  the  country.  Although  the  death  rate 
fell  from  roughly  35  per  1,000  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  some  12 
to  15  per  1,000  in  the  late  1970s,  the  benefits  of  this  drop  have  been 
by  no  means  equally  spread  throughout  the  populace.  In  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  life  expectancy  at  birth  averaged  approximately  60 
years.  Indians,  however,  could  expect  to  live  10  to  15  years  less  than 
ladinos;  rural  Guatemalans,  about  15  years  less  than  ladino  city  dwell¬ 
ers.  Indeed,  among  rural  Indians  and  ladinos  life  expectancy  was  vir¬ 
tually  equal. 

High  infant  and  childhood  mortality  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  deaths. 
Some  35  percent  of  all  infants  died  before  the  age  of  five.  Deaths  of 
the  young  (those  under  four  years  of  age)  accounted  for  some  55  percent 
of  all  mortality — a  percentage  that  has  remained  roughly  constant  since 
at  least  the  1950s.  In  one  study  more  than  80  percent  of  pre-adult 
mortality  took  place  within  the  first  three  years  of  life;  by  the  age  of 
three  a  child  had  roughly  a  90  percent  chance  of  reaching  adulthood. 
Official  estimates  put  infant  mortality  at  66  per  1,000  live  births.  Other 
observers,  noting  that  infant  deaths  were  often  not  reported,  put  the 
rate  much  higher,  in  the  range  of  80  to  90  per  1,000  live  births.  Again, 
rural  rates  far  outstripped  those  of  cities;  they  ranged  from  100  to  as 
high  as  160  per  1,000.  Indian  infant  mortality  rates  averaged  perhaps 
1.7  times  those  of  ladinos.  One  study  of  a  Highland  Indian  community 
found  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  200  per  1,000  live  births. 

Enteritis  and  other  diarrheal  diseases,  influenza  and  respiratory  ail¬ 
ments,  and  measles  were  the  principal,  direct  causes  of  death.  Together 
they  accounted  for  more  than  40  percent  of  all  mortality.  Poor  sanitation 
and  nutrition  were  implicated  in  the  high  rates  of  respiratory  and 
intestinal-tract  infections.  Provision  of  basic  services  to  the  poorer  half 
of  the  population  was  singularly  deficient.  In  the  mid-1970s  roughly 
40  percent  had  access  to  potable  water;  the  disparity  between  rural 
\  and  urban  Guatemala  was  dramatic.  87  percent  of  those  living  in  cities, 

but  only  14  percent  of  those  in  the  countryside,  had  potable  water. 
Sewerage  in  rural  areas  was  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  population’s  nutritional  status  was  less  than  adequate.  The  poor¬ 
est  .50  percent  could  normally  afford  perhaps  60  percent  of  the  daily 
caloric  minimum  and  roughly  half  the  daily  protein  requirement.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  diets  of  the  poorest  deteriorated  from  the  mid- 
1960s  through  the  mid-1970s. 

Nutritional  deficiencies  were  particularly  significant  among  the  young. 
There  is  a  synergistic  relationship  between  nutrition  and  the  incidence 
of  the  infectious  diseases  that  were  the  major  direct  causes  of  high 
death  rates  among  the  very  young.  Poor  prenatal  nutrition  results  in 
low  birth  weight;  low  birth  weight  is  a  critical  component  in  infant 
mortality.  In  the  early  1970s,  when  less  than  7  percent  of  United  States 
infants  weighed  less  than  2.5  kilograms  at  birth,  more  than  40  percent 
of  those  in  the  Guatemalan  countryside  did. 
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Nuritional  deficiencies  were  evident  in  most  of  the  deaths  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  six.  In  the  late  1970s  an  estimated  80 
percent  of  all  children  under  five  years  of  age  suffered  from  some  degree 
of  malnutrition,  and  30  percent  were  severely  malnourished.  Early 
mortality  was  highest  where  bottle-feeding  was  most  common.  Where 
breast-feeding  was  the  norm,  mortality  rose  later.  Breast-fed  infants 
were  at  higher  risk  during  weaning,  when  inadequate  supplements  to 
maternal  milk  led  to  lowered  immunity,  coupled  with  increased  ex¬ 
posure  to  intestinal  ailments.  The  combination  produced  a  new  round 
of  childhood  deaths. 

Health  care  was  limited  in  the  numbers  of  medical  personnel  and 
facilities  available,  a  situation  made  worse  by  the  extremely  uneven 
distribution  of  health  resources.  There  were,  in  the  early  1980s,  an 
estimated  three  physicians,  two  nurses,  7.6  technicians,  and  21.5  hos¬ 
pital  beds  per  1,000  people.  Most,  however,  were  concentrated  in  the 
environs  of  Guatemala  City.  Having  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
total  population,  the  city  had  as  many  as  80  perqent  of  the  country’s 
doctors  and  more  than  40  percent  of  the  dentists,  nurses,  and  laboratory 
technicians. 

Similar  distortions  were  apparent  in  publicly  funded  spending  on 
health  care.  In  the  late  1970s  budgets  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
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and  Social  Welfare  showed  per  capita  expenditures  in  the  department 
of  Guatemala  to  Ire  nearly  three  times  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Public  health  priorities  were  geared  to  curative  medicine, 
which  accounted  for  roughly  SO  percent  of  spending.  Expensive  public 
hospitals  in  Guatemala  City  were  the  major  recipients  of  these  funds, 
preventive  efforts  received  only  minimal  attention. 

Access  of  the  poor,  especially  the  rural  poor,  to  health  care  was 
severely  limited.  Experts  estimated  that,  overall,  the  health  resources 
available  in  most  of  the  country  were  roughly  half  of  those  accessible 
within  the  department  of  Guatemala,  (’are  was  most  constrained  in 
the  Highlands. 

Improving  rural  health  care  was  a  major  goal  of  the  government  in 
the  1970s.  By  the  early  1980s  more  than  600  rural  health  centers  had 
been  built.  Health  education  programs  included  efforts  to  train  para¬ 
medics,  midwives,  and  nurses'  assistants.  The  notion  was  that  para- 
professionals  would  both  relieve  the  acute  shortage  of  doctors  and  be 
more  ready  to  work  in  rural  areas.  There  was  an  innovative  program 
in  which  health  promoters,  or  promotores,  and  rural  health  technicians 
were  being  educated  specifically  in  preventive  medicine.  Various  kinds 
of  health  care  units  were  designed  to  reach  the  rural  populace  and 
provide  minimal  medical  assistance  along  with  referrals  for  more  elab¬ 
orate  medical  care. 


*  * 


* 


The  sociological  and  anthropological  literature  on  contemporary 
Guatemala  is  spotty.  Detailed  anthropological  community  studies  date 
from  the  1930s  through  the  early  1980s,  but  they  are  largely  focused 
on  the  Highlands  and  the  Indians  living  there.  Information  on  the 

ladino  populace  and  city  dwellers  is  much  more  limited.  Nathan  Whet-  \ 

ten's  Guatemala:  The  Land  and  the  People  and  Richard  Adams'  Cru¬ 
cifixion  by  Power,  although  dated,  remain  good  overviews  of  the  general 
configuration  of  Guatemalan  society.  Whetten  has  the  further  virtue 
of  providing  the  general  reader  with  a  review  of  anthropological  field 
studies  through  the  late  1950s.  • 

The  books  and  articles  by  Waldemar  Smith,  Douglas  Brintnall,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Colby  and  Pierre  van  den  Berghe,  and  Benjamin  and  Lore  Colby 
are  among  the  many  studies  available  that  analyze  contemporary  social 
and  religious  change  in  Indian  communities,  as  well  as  the  dynamics 
of  ethnic  relations.  Sheldon  Smith  describes  the  various  kinds  of fincas 
and  the  situation  that  the  resident  labor  force  on  each  faces.  Roger 
Burbach  and  Patricia  Flynn  deal  with  that  topic  in  detail  for  the  Del 
Monte  banana  plantations  in  the  southeast.  Bryan  Roberts’  Organizing 
Strangers  studies  the  life  of  the  ladino  poor  in  Guatemala  City,  and 
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William  Demurest  and  Benjamin  Paul  present  life  histories  of  Indian 
rural-urban  migrants.  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations, 
see  Bibliography. ) 
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Guatemala  became  a  developing  country  when  the  Spanish 
arrived  in  the  early  1500s.  In  1983  the  country  was  still  at  an  earlv 
stage  of  development.  Cross  domestic  product  (CDF)  amounted  to 
only  about  US$9.3  billion  in  1982.  about  U SSI  .200  per  capita.  Income 
distribution  was  highly  skewed,  however,  and  a  few  thousand  of  the 
wealthy  received  a  large  part  of  the  national  income  while  much  of  the 
population  subsisted  on  jhe  equivalent  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
President  Jose  Efrafn  Rios  Montt  said  in  earlv  1983  that  about  3  million 
people  had  incomes  of  less  than  US$200  a  year,  another  2.5  million 
barely  earned  US$450.  while  the  roughly  2  million  remaining  In  im¬ 
plication  received  the  bulk  of  the  national  income.  Poverty  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  rural  areas,  accompanied  by  malnutrition,  illiteracy,  and 
access  to  tew  social  services. 

In  1983  the  country  remained  essentially  agricultural.  Fanning  con¬ 
tributed  only  about  one-quarter  of  C1)P  but  employed  over  one-half 
of  the  labor  force.  A  small  number  of  large  estates  produced  commercial 
crops,  largely  for  export,  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  value  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  output.  About  90  percent  of  the  country  s  farms  had  only 
some  16  percent  of  the  farmland.  Most  of  these  plots  were  too  small 
to  support  a  family  at  a  bare  subsistence  level.  Increasingly  since  the 
1930s  the  subsistence  farmer  has  had  to  turn  to  seasonal  labor,  often 
on  the  large  estates  and  plantations,  to  eke  out  a  living.  In  spite*  of 
substantial  growth  of  the  economy  since  the  earlv  1950s.  most  observers 
in  the  earlv  1980s  believed  that  many  of  the  poor  subsistence  farmers 
had  experienced  declining  real  incomes  because  of  population  pressure 
on  the  land,  loss  of  soil  fertility,  and  erosion. 

Industry  developed  during  the  mid-twentieth  century.  By  the  early 
1980s  it  contributed  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  GDP.  Most  manu¬ 
facturing  consisted  of  handicrafts  and  of  small  shops,  and  a  few  larger 
plants  accounted  tor  much  of  the  value  of  industrial  output.  Most 
manufacturing  was  located  near  the  capital,  anil  production  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  consumer  goods,  particularly  food  and  beverages.  The 
small  domestic  market,  limited  by  population  and  the  large  number 
of  people  living  a  subsistence  existence,  handicapped  the  growth  of 
manufacturing,  especially  industries  based  on  economies  of  scale.  In 
the  1960s  industrial  development  spurted  as  a  result  of  the  larger 
common  market  formed  by  treaty  between  the  Central  American  na¬ 
tions.  resulting  in  a  wider  range  of  industrial  products  and  growing 
exports  from  Guatemala.  Small  amounts  of  poor  quality  crude  oil  were 
discovered  in  the  1970s.  and  additional  discoveries  appeared  likely  . 
Guatemala  has  a  large  source  of  energy  in  numerous  hydroelectric 
sites,  but  In  1983  only  a  fraction  had  been  developed.  Perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  population  had  access  to  electricity 
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The  government  historically  lias  maintained  a  small  role  in  the  ccon- 
oiny.  Development  was  left  to  private  initiative.  ( an erimient.il  inac- 
tiv  itv  constituted  a  major  reason  for  the  slow  and  unev  en  development 
ol  the  economy  and  skewed  distribution  ol  income.  A  planning  orga- 
ni/ation  has  existed  since  1954  that  has  pinpointed  problems  and  sug¬ 
gested  solutions,  but  more  government  investment  and  service's  required 
greater  expenditures  and  revenues.  Major  tax  reforms  have  usuallv 
tailed  to  overcome  the  strong  opposition  of  the  wealthy.  As  a  result. 
Guatemala  had  one  of  the  lowest  tax  bases  in  the  Americas;  central 
government  revenues  amounted  to  less  than  9  percent  of  CDF  in  }' 
Economists  noted  that  property,  including  agricultural  land,  am  r- 

sonal  incomes  showed  major  potential  lor  increased  revenues  he 

government  began  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  country's  eeo  uc 
and  social  development. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  substantial  economic  growth  was  ach  vi 
ranking  with  the  leading  nations  in  Latin  America.  Much  of  tin  .  v- 
pansion  was  led  by  exports  of  primary  agricultural  products,  particularly 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  By  the  mid-1970s  difficulties  appeared,  largelv 
reflecting  an  adverse  shift  in  the  terms  of  trade  \  major  earthquake 
in  1976  created  considerable  internal  demand  for  goods  and  services 
associated  with  reconstruction  and  continuing  investment,  which  masked 
the  difficulties  for  a  while.  By  197S  the  reconstruct  ion  boom  had  run 
its  course,  and  more  fundamental  problems  reemerged 

After  1977  the  economy  began  a  slide  into  a  recession  that  saw  (.DP 
drop  by  perhaps  as  much  as  3.5  percent  in  1982  Many  of  the  problems 
stemmed  from  foreign  markets,  The  second  oil  cre.v  ol  1979-80.  con¬ 
tributed  to  recessions  in  many  ol  the  countries  that  bought  ( .uatemala  s 
exports.  Prices  declined  for  Guatemala  s  main  agricultural  exports. 
Political  instability  ,  economic  adversity,  and  a  shortage  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  affected  the  country's  important  export  markets  in  Central 
America.  Inflation,  mostly  imported,  increased  prices  in  the  Guate¬ 
malan  economy  .  Domestic  insurgency  increasingly  became  the  focus 
of  government  activities  and  a  drain  on  available  resources.  The  in¬ 
surgency  also  disrupted  the  economy,  greatly  reducing  income  from 
tourists,  adding  to  capital  flight,  and  in  1982  creating  a  large  refugee 
population  that  some  observers  estimated  at  over  1  million.  In  1981 
the  country  ,  desperately  short  of  foreign  exchange,  imposed  severe 
restrictions  on  imports  and  transfers  of  money  and  obtained  a  loan  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Austerity  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
GDP  in  1982.  Economists  expected  slow  recovery  in  the  next  few  years 
because  of  balance  of  payments  constraints  and  the  very  small  internal 
market.  The  level  of  insurgency  also  would  be  a  major  factor  affecting 
the  economy’s  future. 

Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Economy 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish,  Guatemala  has  had  essentially  two 
economies.  The  Spanish  took  large  tracts  of  land  and  produced  export 
crops,  developed  commercial  links  abroad,  and  imported  foreign  goods. 


I  III  1 .1  (1/1(1///// 


Indians  not  attached  to  the  large  estates  cultivated  small  plots  lor  tamih 
needs  w  hic  h,  along  w  ith  some  handicrafts,  pros  ided  an  adequate  sub 
sistenee  li\  inu.  Ox  er  the  inters  cuing  centuries.  these  dual  economies 
persisted,  although  there  was  some  blurring  ol  lines  Souk  non-Indians 
who  were  exentuallx  called  ladinos  isec  (ilossarx  .  Iieeame  poor  sub 
sistenee  tanners.  A  lew  Indians  amassed  some  wealth  or  through  ed¬ 
ucation  reached  professional  status  while  retainin'.:  their  cultural  identitx 
w  ith  other  Indians  Nonetheless,  in  19S.3  a  traditional  economx  existed 
alongside  a  more  modern  one 

I  he  traditional  economy  consisted  largelx  ol  suhsistenec  farmers, 
using  ancient  farming  practice's,  who  participated  in  the  nionex  econ- 
omx  mostlx  through  low-pax  inu  seasonal  labor  often  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  farms  and  plantations:  Not  all  of  those  in  the  traditional  economx 
were  Indians,  hut  the  hulk  of  the  Indian  population  was  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  economx  Tile  more  modern  economx  included  commercial 
farming,  industry,  transportation,  finance,  and  commerce — hasicallx 
those  portions  that  used  more  or  less  modern  techniques  to  increase 
productivity.  The  modern  economy  xxas  monetized,  and  ow  nership 
xx as  concentrated  in  a  very  small  part  of  the  population,  almost  entirelx 
ladino  The  traditional  economy  encompassed  a  majority  ol  the  pop¬ 
ulation  that  farmed  very  small  plots  or  xxerc  essentially  landless  agri¬ 
cultural  xvorkers.  The  gap  between  incomes  of  oxvners  in  the  traditional 
and  the  modern  economx  xxas  acutely  distorted  in  the  latter  s  fax  or. 
There  xxas  a  small  middle  class,  primarily  urban,  and  a  larger  group 
of  wage  workers  in  numerous  activities  who  had  incomes  and  lixing 
standards  of  varying  adequacy.  Since  colonial  times  prosperity  for  the 
country  benefited  the  fexv  much  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Because  most  of  the  population  lived  at  a  subsistence  existence,  the 
size  of  the  internal  market  remained  small. 

Soon  after  the  Spanish  arrived.  the  country's  prosperity  became 
intimately  linked  to  the  demand  for  and  the  price  of  its  agricultural 
export  products  in  foreign  markets.  The  economy  grexx  in  surges, 
reflecting  high  prices  abroad  or  bountiful  harvests  that  increased  the 
quantity  of  exports.  Changing  conditions  in  foreign  markets  at  times 
required  switching  to  different  crops.  The  introduction  of  coffee  trees 
in  tin1  lS40s  prosed  highly  successful,  and  coffee  soon  became  and 
remained  in  19S3  the  country's  most  important  export.  After  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  coffee,  nexv  export  crops,  such  as  bananas,  were  added 
or  other  products,  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  and  fresh  beef,  gamed  in 
importance  because'  of  conditions  outside  of  the  country.  I"  the  I9S(K 
several  agricultural  products  xxerc  chief  exports,  and  there  xxerc  po- 
tentiallv  more,  but  the  country's  prosperity  still  remained  closely  linked 
to  the  volatile  xvorld  prices  of  primary  commodities. 

The  historically  unequal  distribution  ol  incomes  and  wealth  largely 
guided  investment  and  economic  development.  Subsistence  farmers 
used  their  labor  to  clear  nexv  land  and  erect  houses.  Major  iux  estments 
came  primarilx  from  the  wealthy  and  usually  went  into  export  products 
and  the  ancillary  facilities  required  to  more  them  to  market.  In  the 
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late  18(X)s  a  lew  foreign  investors  appeared  who  were  willing  to  gamble 
on  broader  development.  A  relatively  extensive  railroad  network  and 
eleetrieitv  for  (Guatemala  (.'its  were  started,  encouraged  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  early  19(X)s  the  I'nited  Fruit  Company  completed  the 
rail  line  linking  both  coasts  and  the  capital,  built  a  modern  port,  and 
added  bananas  to  tin-  country  s  exports.  The  new  facilities  contributed 
to  opportunities  in  commerce,  finance,  communications,  and  other 
activities  to  additional  investors,  many  of  whom  had  only  modest  sums. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  economic  growth  remained 
largely  based  on  exports  for  which  the  price  and  supply  conditions  rose 
and  fell.  The  worldwide  depression  of  the  1930s  sharply  curtailed  ex¬ 
ports  and  growth  of  the  money  economy.  Nonetheless,  opportunities 
opened  for  large  and  small  entrepreneurs  during  the  period.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  a  few  donkeys — and  later  trucks — for  transport,  in  handicrafts, 
and  in  larger  establishments  using  machinery  yielded  substantial  re¬ 
turns.  The  two  world  wars,  during  which  shipping  was  restricted, 
added  incentives  to  domestic  industry  to  produce  substitutes  for  im¬ 
ported  goods.  In  the  1930s  and  1940s  the  government  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  economic  development,  although  its  encouragement  was  spotty 
and  was  less  than  needed.  Nevertheless,  substantial  expansion  of  man¬ 
ufacturing.  finance,  transportation,  and  additional  services  occurred. 

Hy  1950  agriculture  remained  the  largest  sector  of  the  economy, 
contributing  33  percent  of  GDP.  Manufacturing  contributed  almost  12 
percent  of  GDP,  but  mining  and  public  utilities  were  less  than  1 
percent.  Aside  from  farming,  trade  was  the  other  large  sector,  con¬ 
tributing  26  percent.  Trade  plus  all  other  services  accounted  for  53 
percent  of  GDP,  somewhat  unusual  for  an  underdeveloped  economy. 

Beginning  in  the  1940s  a  growing  reporting  system  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  statistics  for  evaluating  developments  in  the  economy.  Like 
many  developing  countries.  Guatemala  was  usually  slow  in  publishing 
statistics,  which  often  encompassed  changes  that  disrupted  continuity 
and  consistency  and  frequently  contained  inaccuracies.  Economic  data 
should  be  used  with  caution  and  not  regarded  as  overly  precise. 

Economic  expansion  accelerated  after  the  1950s  when  it  averaged 
only  3.5  percent  a  year  in  constant  1958  prices,  only  slightly  higher 
than  population  growth.  Roadbuilding  in  the  Pacific  coastal  area,  how¬ 
ever,  opened  fertile  fields  that  contributed  to  diversification  and  growth 
of  export  crops  in  ensuing  decades.  Also  during  the  1950s.  the  prep¬ 
aratory  work  for  the  Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM!  set 
the  stage  for  substantial  industrial  growth  (see  Manufacturing,  this  eh. ). 
In  the  1960s  the  economy  grew  at  5.5  percent  a  year  in  real  terms, 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  Latin  America.  This  growth 
was  largely  led  by  exports.  Cotton  and  sugar  joined  coffee  as  important 
foreign  exchange  earners.  The  enlarged  common  market  in  Central 
America  stimulated  exports  of  manufactured  products. 

Rapid  economic  expansion  continued  in  the  1970s  in  spite  of  major 
setbacks.  Real  GDP  increased  at  5.7  percent  a  year  during  the  decade 
but  slowed  toward  the  end.  The  rapid  rise  of  oil  prices  in  1974  was 
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one  setback  because  until  the  late  1970s  the  country  depended  com¬ 
pletely  on  imported  oil  (see  Knell's,  this  eh  ).  During  the  expansion 
of  the  1960s  the  economy  lieeame  more  dependent  on  imports  of  a 
variety  of  semifinished  and  finished  products,  the  prices  of  which  gen¬ 
erally  rose  after  1973  relative  to  (Guatemala  s  major  agricultural  export 
products.  In  1976  a  major  earthquake  killed  probably  more  than  30.0(H) 
people  and  left  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  homeless.  Property 
damage  was  an  estimated  TSS750  million  mot  allowing  for  rising  prices). 
The  damage  was  equivalent  to  about  20  percent  of  GDP  in  1975  or  IS 
months  of  normal  fixed  capital  formation  The  quake  damaged  some 
roads,  the  railroad  and  highway  to  the  Caribbean  coast,  and  Puerto 
Barrios,  but  most  of  the  economy's  productive  facilities  were  left  intact 
(see  fig.  1). 

During  the  1970s  economic  growth  resulted  partly  from  internal 
demand.  Although  exports  of  the  country  s  major  agricultural  products 
improved  in  some  years  and  exports  to  CACM  members  generally  held 
up  during  the  decade,  construction  activity  in  the  modern  sector  was 
a  major  stimulus  from  1974  to  197.S.  Large  government  projects  in 
roadbuilding,  housing,  and  hydroelectric  dams  combined  with  sub¬ 
stantial  private'  investments  in  hotels  for  tourists,  oil  field  de\  elopment. 
and  a  large  nickel  smelter  (foreign  owned)  to  provide  a  base  in  addition 
to  the  reconstruction  of  earthquake  damage.  Heal  growth  of  value  added 
in  construction  averaged  nearly  25  percent  a  year  between  1976  and 
1978.  Domestic  cement  production,  in  which  the  country  was  usually 
self-sufficient,  increased  rapidly',  but  serious  shortages  appeared,  re¬ 
quiring  imports  and  price  and  distribution  controls.  Labor  shortages 
also  appeared,  although  mostly  for  skilled  workers,  causing  a  temporary 
rise  of  wage  rates. 

At  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  economy  began  to  experience  severe 
difficulties.  By  1979.  when  reconstruction  had  run  its  course,  the  sec¬ 
ond  worldwide*  oil  price  crisis  hit;  it  affected  many  areas  of  the  world 
that  bought  Guatemala  s  exports  and.  among  other  things,  international 
coffee  prices  fell.  Subsequently,  world  interest  rates  rose,  international 
bankers  became  more  cautious  about  lending  to  developing  countries, 
and  Guatemala  s  insurgency  began  to  diminish  the  number  of  tourists, 
which  affected  other  areas  of  the  economy  .  High  interest  rates  abroad 
and  uncertainties  at  home  led  to  an  outflow  of  domestic  funds  anti 
reduced  domestic  private  investment  by  Guatemalans.  Beal  GDP  growth 
dropped  from  an  average  of  6.9  percent  a  year  in  the  1976-78  period 
to  4.5  percent  in  1979,  3.5  percent  in  1980.  and  just  under  1  percent 
in  1981.  Official  but  preliminary  estimates  in  early  1983  indicated  that 
real  growth  declined  by  about  3.5  percent  in  1982.  and  economists 
expected  little  or  no  growth  in  1983. 

In  1981  declining  export  earnings  and  very  small  international  cur¬ 
rency  reserves  had  required  harsh  import  and  exchange  controls  to 
reduce  pressure  on  the  balance  of  payments.  The  decline  in  exports 
to  CACM  in  1981  had  already  depressed  manufacturing  output,  and 
the  sharp  reduction  of  imports — inc  luding  raw  materials  and  equip- 
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incut — imposed  in  late  1982  should  further  eut  industrial  activity  in 
1983.  Although  statistics  were  unavailable,  unemployment  and  un¬ 
deremployment  rose  in  1982.  An  increasing  number  of  businesses  went 
bankrupt,  and  some  factories  closed.  By  early  1983  economic  conditions 
were  poor  and  deteriorating. 

The  effect  was  felt  primarily  in  the  modern  sector.  In  1981  the 
structure  of  the  economy  favored  services,  which  contributed  53  per¬ 
cent  of  GDP.  Trade  was  the  largest  sector,  accounting  for  27  percent. 
Commercial  activity  included  a  number  of  small-scale  vendors  and 
petty  traders.  Agriculture,  including  some  forestry  and  fishing,  con¬ 
tributed  25  percent  of  GDP,  of  which  the  largest  part  was  produced 
on  large  commercial  estates.  Manufacturing  contributed  16  percent: 
mining  and  utilities,  another  2  percent.  Construction  accounted  for 
nearly  4  percent  of  GDP.  The  modern  sector  produced  the  bulk  of 
value  added  in  the  economy  but  employed  a  minority  of  the  working 
force.  The  majority  of  the  population  engaged  in  traditional  economic- 
activities — subsistence  farming,  agricultural  labor,  handicrafts,  and 
backcountry  trading.  An  additional  part  of  the  population  consisted  of 
recent  migrants  to  urban  areas  seeking  full-time  jobs,  but  who  often 
existed  on  scant  earnings  from  part-time  work  or  as  street  vendors. 
For  that  part  of  the  population  outside  the  modern  economy,  life 
changed  little  from  year  to  s  ear  or  even  from  generation  to  generation. 
Subsistence  living  was  much  the  same  in  1983  as  1953.  The  economic- 
growth  since  the  1950s  had  hardly  reached  most  of  the  population, 
and  for  some,  particularly  Highlands  subsistence  farmers,  their  mar¬ 
ginal  living  declined  because  of  smaller  plots  with  less  soil  fertility. 

Economists  expected  that  Guatemala’s  economic  recovery  would  be 
slow.  Much  would  depend  on  economic  recovery  from  recessions  in 
countries  that  usually  bought  Guatemala’s  exports,  for  both  agriculture 
and  industry  relied  heavily  on  sales  abroad  because  of  the  small  do¬ 
mestic  market.  It  was  not  possible  to  measure  how  much  the  insurgency 
contributed  to  the  deteriorating  economic  conditions,  but  a  more  peaceful 
and  stable  environment  was  essential  for  private  investment  and  for 
the  tourist  flow  to  return  to  normal  levels.  Over  a  longer  period,  before 
the  country  could  realize  its  potential,  the  traditional  economy  needed 
to  modernize  to  increase  productivity  and  alter  the  pattern  of  income 
distribution  so  that  the  domestic  market  could  expand.  Many  observers 
linked  the  stagnation  in  the  traditional  economy  to  the  insurgency, 
arguing  that  changes  in  the  economic  system  and  in  the  distribution 
of  incomes  were  necessary  to  remove  an  important  cause  of  social 
discontent.  Many  statistics  supported  their  arguments  that  the  "trickle 
down"  theory  resulted  in  little  more  than  an  occasional  drop. 

Role  of  Government 

Historically,  government  has  left  most  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  private  sector.  The  legacy  has  been  dual  economies  and 
societies.  Not  only  was  the  economy  split  between  modern  and  tra¬ 
ditional,  but  the  society  also  was  divided  between  ladinos  and  Indians, 
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the  latter  usually  unable  to  speak  Spanish,  mostly  illiterate,  and  rarely 
with  access  to  education,  health  facilities,  and  other  social  services  (see 
Regional  and  Ethnic  Diversity,  ch.  2).  Economic  growth  required  a 
lessening  of  the  dualism,  for  productive  employment  in  industrv  or 
agriculture  demanded  at  least  basic  literacy  and  numeric  skills  as  well 
as  good  health.  Lessening  the  dualism  would  require  a  more  dynamic 
role  for  government  and  substantial  economic  and  social  investments 
compared  with  the  past. 

After  World  War  II  government  activities  expanded  somewhat.  Ma¬ 
jor  investments  went  into  enlarging  the  economic  infrastructure.  In 
the  early  1950s  the  government  constructed  a  port  on  the  Caribbean 
coast  (Santo  Tomas  de  Castilla — 10  kilometers  from  existing  Puerto 
Barrios),  a  connecting  highway  to  the  capital  paralleling  the  existing 
railroad,  and  a  road  system  in  the  Pacific  coastal  region  opening  up 
the  country's  richest  land  to  commercial  farming  (see  fig.  4).  In  the 
1960s  and  1970s  large  investments  were  made  in  dams  and  transmission 
lines  to  begin  development  of  the  country's  substantial  hydroelectric 
potential.  The  government  formed  state-owned  companies  to  develop 
electric  power,  buy  and  operate  the  railroad  network,  provide  a  na¬ 
tional  airline,  maintain  and  expand  national  and  international  telecom¬ 
munications,  and  provide  other  services,  including  financial  institutions. 
Public  enterprises  were  small  in  number  and  usually  not  a  monopoly; 
government  moved  into  business  reluctantly  (and  much  less  than  many 
developing  countries)  and  usually  as  a  last  resort  because  operations 
and  development  exceeded  the  financing  capabilities  of.  or  offered 
inadequate  profitability  to,  private  investors.  Investments  in  schools, 
health  centers,  potable  water,  and  housing  also  increased  somewhat. 

In  1954  a  national  planning  agency  was  created  under  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  (see  Executive,  ch.  4).  Its  first  plan  covered  the  1955- 
60  period.  A  number  of  plans  followed  (one  extending  to  the  mid- 
1980s)  of  growing  sophistication,  reflecting  the  increasing  competency 
of  the  staff.  The  planners  understood  the  economy's  needs  and  pre¬ 
scribed  programs  for  improvements,  including  draft  legislation  when 
legal  changes  were  required.  The  planners,  however,  had  little  au¬ 
thority  and  no  control  over  an  economy  almost  completely  in  the  priv  ate 
sector.  Such  incentives  as  tax  holidays  and  exemptions  from  import 
duties  for  industrial  raw  materials  and  equipment,  for  example,  were 
used  to  stimulate  industrial  development  and  sometimes  to  guide  its 
direction.  Subsidized  credit  promoted  additional  inv  estment.  But  more 
important,  the  political  authorities  lacked  the  dedication  of  the  planners 
to  economic  and  social  development. 

A  more  active  role  for  government  meant  larger  expenditures,  which 
in  turn  required  larger  revenues.  In  the  1970s  national  plans  called 
for  more  government  activity,  including  increased  taxes  and  outlays. 
But  the  political  leaders  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  push  through  the 
increase  in  taxes  required  for  the  government  to  do  more.  The  wealthy 
opposed  higher  taxes  and  retained  considerable  power  under  the  suc¬ 
cessive  military  administrations  (see  The  Private  Sector,  ch.  4).  In  the 
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mid-1970s  central  government  revenues  represented  less  than  9  per¬ 
cent  of  GDP.  compared  with  13  percent  in  the  rest  of  Central  America 
and  over  15  percent  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  In  1981  total 
central  government  revenues  were  still  under  9  percent  of  GDP.  Gua¬ 
temalan  leaders  have  been  verv  conservative  financiallv  over  the  vears. 
The  exchange  rate,  for  example,  has  remained  unchanged  since  1926 — 
one  quetzal  per  United  States  dollar — a  sustained  stability  recorded 
by  few  countries  in  the  world.  Guatemalan  governments  usnallv  re¬ 
duced  expenditures  with  a  fall  in  revenues,  which  were  largely  based 
on  foreign  trade,  in  order  to  avoid  pressure  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
As  a  result,  Guatemala  had  a  small  public  debt  owed  to  foreign  or 
domestic  creditors. 

Some  tax  changes  were  introduced,  particularly  in  1974,  but  they 
did  not  reform  the  structure.  In  1979  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  central 
government  revenues  were  derived  from  taxes.  43  percent  of  which 
were  taxes  on  domestic  commerce  (see  table  2.  Appendix).  A  cascading 
stamp  tax  on  each  level  of  transactions  was  the  most  important.  Taxes 
on  foreign  trade  produced  38  percent  of  tax  revenue  in  1979.  of  which 
those  on  exports  produced  the  greatest  revenue.  A  tax  on  coffee  exports 
was  the  single  biggest  source  of  revenue  between  1977  and  1980.  but 
revenues  fell  by  67  percent  in  1981.  The  increased  importance  of  export 
taxes  reflected  improvements  in  the  tax  structure  as  well  as  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  import  duties  stemming  from  ('ACM  provisions.  Direct  taxes 
were  primarily  derived  from  business  income,  which  yielded  17  per¬ 
cent  of  total  taxes  in  1979.  Personal  income  taxes  and  property  taxes 
were  minor  sources  of  income.  Economists  considered  agriculture  and 
property  or  personal  incomes  substantially  undertaxed.  Industry  con¬ 
tributed  taxes  above  its  share  of  GDP. 

The  past  tendency  of  the  government  was  to  restrain  or  reduce 
expenditures  when  revenues  slowed.  Since  1977  some  individual  pro¬ 
grams  were  reduced — defense  and  government  administration  were 
usually  spared — to  hold  down  outlays,  but  total  central  government 
expenditures  rose  substantially  between  1977  and  1981.  from  11  per¬ 
cent  to  15  percent  of  GDP,  partly  because  of  capital  investments.  As 
a  result  of  the  1976  earthquake,  total  government  expenditures  rose 
to  15  percent  of  GDP  but  fell  back  in  1977.  From  1978  through  1981 
capital  investments  increased  faster  than  current  expenditures  and 
revenues,  particularly  after  1979.  In  part  the  government  used  expan¬ 
sionary  fiscal  measures  to  stimulate  the  economy  while  undertaking 
broad  development,  particularly  of  the  infrastructure,  lairge.  uneven 
spending  was  especially  involved  in  two  major  hydroelectric  projects 
(to  end  a  shortage  of  electricity  and  reduce  oil  imports)  that  probably 
kept  capital  expenditures  higher  than  desired  in  1980  and  1981.  The 
increasing  budget  deficits  required  sharp  curtailment  of  government 
spending  in  1982,  including  postponement  of  the  start  of  another  hy¬ 
droelectric  dam  and  cancellation  of  a  major  road  project  through  the 
area  just  below  the  department  of  Peten.  Budget  data  were  not  axail- 
able  to  measure  the  reduction. 
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Figure  4.  Transportation.  1982 

After  a  coup  in  March  1982  Rios  Montt  became  president  of  a  nation 
whose  economy  was  in  serious  trouble.  A  condition  of  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  loan  in  late  1981  was  smaller  budget  deficits. 
The  president’s  fiscal  policies  and  spending  priorities  were  not  clear 
because  of  the  conditions  attached  to  his  first  budgets.  Official  state¬ 
ments  indicated  a  switching  of  focus  away  from  large  costly  projects 
toward  smaller  public  works  and  services  of  immediate  concern  to 
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Highland  villagers.  It  remained  to  he  seen  whether  this  was  a  return 
to  fiseal  conservatism  or  whether  his  government  intended  to  he  active 
in  lessening  the  dualism  in  the  economy  and  the  society 

In  addition  to  the  central  government,  the  public  sector  included 
local  government  and  a  number  of  relatively  autonomous  enterprises 
and  institutions.  The  departments  had  almost  no  source  of  funds  other 
than  government  transfers  (see  Local  Government,  ch.  4).  Municipal 
government  had  some  taxing  authority  hut  also  depended  on  central 
government  funds.  The  various  government  agencies  largely  depended 
on  central  government  transfers,  hut  during  the  1970s  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  rates  charged  for  services,  such  as  electricity  and  trans¬ 
portation,  closer  to  operating  costs.  In  the  late  1970s  rioting  followed 
some  price  increases,  which  were  then  rescinded,  hut  there  was  move¬ 
ment  toward  lower  subsidy  costs,  although  usually  not  enough  for  the 
business  to  produce  a  profit  for  the  government  budget  or  to  finance 
capital  improvements.  The  central  government  was  dominant,  hut  the 
public  sector  was  a  larger  entity  that  slightly  increased  revenues  and 
expenditures  relative  to  GDP. 

The  rise  in  central  government  expenditures  since  1977  relative  to 
revenues  resulted  in  growing  budget  deficits  that  reached  7  percent 
of  GDP  in  1981  compared  with  about  2  percent  or  less  earlier  in  the 
1970s.  In  1978  the  budget  deficit  was  US$63  million,  and  in  1980  it 
reached  US$447  million.  In  1981  the  deficit  climbed  to  nearly  US$640 
million.  It  was  expected  to  be  about  US$450- US $500  million  in  1982. 
The  bulk  of  the  growing  deficits  were  financed  internally  by  the  central 
bank.  The  public  sector  indebtedness,  however,  was  small,  amounting 
to  about  US$2.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1981,  and  only  a  small  part  was 
owed  foreign  creditors  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  this  ch  ).  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  public  debt  was  noteworthy,  partly  because  it  was 
uncharacteristic  of  previous  governments.  It  was  also  noteworthy  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  higher — the  result  of  deficiencies  in  staffs,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  project  planning  that  reduced  the  investment  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  economy.  Planned  capital  expenditures  were  substan¬ 
tially  higher,  and  foreign  loans  were  disbursed  more  slowly  than  sched¬ 
uled  and  considerably  below  the  amounts  committed.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  public  debt  was  also  noteworthy,  partly  because  it  reflected  the 
failure  to  reform  the  revenue  structure  to  conform  with  benefits  re¬ 
ceived.  Economists,  foreign  and  Guatemalan,  have  noted  ways  the  tax 
structure  could  be  made  more  fair  while  contributing  resources  to 
benefit  all  the  population. 

Labor  Force 

From  1950  to  1980  Guatemala's  labor  force  nearly  doubled,  reaching 
2.1  million  workers  in  1980 — an  increase  of  2.5  percent  a  year  (see 
table  3,  Appendix).  This  rate  differs  from  several  estimates  of  the  rate 
of  population  growth.  For  this  reason  and  others,  labor  force  data 
should  be  viewed  somewhat  skeptically.  Employment  grew  relatively 
faster  in  transportation,  trade,  and  manufacturing  among  the  major 
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sources  of  employment,  lint  agriculture  furnished  the  greatest  number 
o(  jobs,  over  one-half  ol  those  that  became  available  over  the  three 
decades.  In  1980  agriculture  employed  58  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
manufacturing  14  percent,  trade  7  percent,  and  a  variety  of  services, 
including  government.  12  percent. 

Because  the  education  system  was  limited,  the  bulk  of  the  entrants 
into  the  labor  force  were  unskilled,  frequently  illiterate,  and  included 
many  who  could  not  speak  Spanish  (see  Kducation.  ch.  2).  Vocational 
training  expanded  during  the  1970s.  but  the  labor  force  remained 
chronically  short  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  force  received  only  the  minimum  wage,  which  was  about  the 
equivalent  of  l'S$3.50  per  day  in  1982.  In  early  1983  Rios  Montt 
accused  some  owners  of  large  estates  of  pav  ing  agricultural  laborers 
only  one-half  the  minimum  daily  wage.  Workers  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries  had  unions,  but  union  activity  has  been  greatly  constrained 
In  the  government  for  most  of  the  time  since  the  1950s  isee  Popular 
Organizations,  ch.  4). 
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Agriculture 

Fanning  is  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  economy. 
Agriculture,  including  some  forestry  and  fishing,  was  the  main  com¬ 
modity-producing  sector,  contributing  25  percent  of  GDP  (in  1958 
prices)  in  1981  and  employing  about  58  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
Farm  produce  supplied  61  percent  of  commodity  exports  as  well  as 
most  of  the  materials  processed  by  domestic  industry.  Farming  was 
the  backbone  of  the  economy,  but  a  huge  gulf  separated  subsistence 
agriculture  from  most  commercial  farming,  particularly  that  for  export. 
In  the  1970s  commercial  farming  expanded  at  an  appreciable  rate, 
whereas  subsistence  agriculture  failed  to  increase  as  fast  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  Food  imports  grew,  and  small  farmers  became  increasingly 
poverty-stricken,  which  contributed  to  social  discontent. 

Land  Use 

The  official  estimate  of  the  country’s  total  area  is  10,889,000  hectares. 
Data  on  the  use  of  land  were  less  than  precise,  however.  In  the  early 
1980s  between  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  forested 
(see  Forestry,  this  ch.).  Less  than  one-third  consisted  of  mountainous 
terrain,  built-up  areas,  and  lakes,  streams,  and  wetlands.  Agricultural 
censuses  recorded  agricultural  land,  i.e.,  held  by  farms  but  probably 
including  some  wooded  and  rocks  areas,  as  3.7  million  hectares  in 
19.50,  3.4  million  hectares  in  1964.  and  4.2  million  hectares  in  1979. 
Observers  have  not  attached  much  significance  to  the  changes  in  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  because  of  differences  in  what  was  included 
in  different  censuses  and  other  imprecisions.  Some  of  the  increase  in 
agricultural  land  in  the  1979  agricultural  census,  however,  presumably 
reflected  additions  to  farmland  as  population  pressure  resulted  in  the 
cultivation  of  marginal  areas  and  new  frontierlands. 

The  1964  agricultural  census  of  agricultural  land  listed  1.5  million 
hectares  (43  percent)  as  capable  of  cultivation,  1  million  hectares  (29 
percent)  as  natural  and  permanent  pastures,  and  900, (KX)  hectares  (28 
percent)  as  not  subject  to  productive  use.  The  census  reflected  judg¬ 
ments  of  what  was  cultivable.  Owners  with  large  iandholdings  could 
be  selective,  and  they  owned  the  bulk  of  the  land  judged  not  cultivable. 
An  owner  of  a  small  farm  in  the  Highlands  tilled  his  plot  for  whatever 
it  would  yield  even  though  it  had  been  cropped  for  years,  had  lost 
much  of  its  fertility,  and  was  subject  to  considerable  erosion.  Small 
farms  used  land  more  intensively  than  large  ones. 

According  to  the  1964  agricultural  census,  of  the  nearly  1.5  million 
hectares  that  could  be  cultivated,  over  700, 000  hectares  were  in  annual 
crops,  over  300,000  hectares  were  in  tree  or  other  permanent  crops, 
and  over  400.000  hectares  were  left  fallow.  Between  the  mid-1960s 
and  1978  the  area  actually  cultivated  in  annual  and  permanent  crops, 
as  reflected  in  statistics  for  the  country  's  main  crops  excluding  pastures, 
hovered  close  to  1.2  million  hectares  annually.  This  included  crops 
that  were  grown  on  land  unsuited  for  such  use.  particularly  in  the 
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western  Highlands,  while  substantial  amounts  of  good  cropland  were 
not  used  to  their  lull  potential. 

In  1976  the  population  density  tor  the  country  was  just  under  60 
individuals  per  square  kilometer,  but  the  density  was  almost  143  per¬ 
sons  per  square  kilometer  of  arable  land.  The  pressure  on  the  land  was 
greatest  in  the  western  Highlands:  in  some  of  these  departments, 
cultivation  exceeded  the  cultivable  land.  Marginal  land  had  been  cleared 
and  planted,  adding  to  serious  erosion  problems.  The  period  of  fallow¬ 
ing  was  shortened  and  often  eliminated.  Loss  of  soil  fertility  reduced 
yields.  Some  subsistence  farmers  migrated,  because  of  the  lack  of 
additional  land,  to  start  farms  in  the  coastal  or  northern  lowlands,  but 
pressure  on  the  cultivable  soils  of  the  western  Highlands  remained 
excessive  in  the  early  1980s.  and  demographic  projections  indicated  it 
would  likely  grow  worse. 

The  differences  in  elevation  in  various  parts  of  the  country  permitted 
cultivation  of  a  very  wide  variety  of  crops  (see  fig.  3).  Variations  in 
soils  and  rainfall  patterns  partly  determined  where  cultivation  oc¬ 
curred.  The  Pacific  coastal  area  had  the  best  soils  and  was  the  most 
productive  region,  specializing  in  commercial  farming,  particularly  in 
such  export  eommoditi' s  as  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  livestock.  Cotton, 
sugarcane,  and  cattle  were  the  principal  products  at  lower  elevations. 
Coffee  was  the  important  crop  at  higher  altitudes.  Plantations  and  large 
estates  were  concentrated  in  the  coastal  region. 

The  Highlands  extended  across  the  central  part  of  the  country.  The 
western  and  central  Highlands  contained  the  country's  highest  peaks, 
many  above  3.000  meters.  The  population  there  was  predominantly 
Indian,  using  traditional  techniques  to  raise  primarily  corn  and  beans, 
mainly  on  subsistence  farms.  Wheat  and  potatoes  were  grown  at  upper 
elevations,  and  sheep  grazed  on  a  few  upland  natural  pastures.  Fruits, 
vegetables,  and  numerous  other  minor  crops  were  cultivated  in  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Highlands.  The  eastern  Highlands  were  lower  and 
were  populated  with  more  ladino  farmers.  A  broad  range  of  crops  were 
cultivated,  often  as  a  commercial  operation.  The  southeast  area  con¬ 
tained  much  of  the  country  s  irrigated  land  because  of  low  rainfall,  but 
irrigation  was  developed  for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  arable  land. 

Peten.  the  northern  department,  is  a  lowland,  heavily  forested  region 
of  3.6  million  hectares,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  country.  It 
is  thinly  populated.  The  1950  census  recorded  only  15.636  inhabitants, 
av  eraging  0.45  person  per  square  kilometer.  In  the  1960s  a  government 
agency  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  was  created 
to  foster  development,  particularly  as  a  release  for  the  overcrowding 
ol  farmlands  in  the  western  Highlands.  Large  areas  were  set  aside  as 
forest  reserves,  national  parks,  and  archaeological  sites  where  farming 
was  prohibited.  Settlement  schemes  for  farmers  suffered  from  under- 
funding.  Nonetheless,  substantial  numbers  of  poor  farmers  migrated 
to  Peten.  especially  after  the  1976  earthquake.  The  1980  census  re¬ 
ported  a  population  of  131. 000  persons,  an  average  of  nearly  four 
individuals  per  square  kilometer.  The  lack  of  roads  and  other  infra- 
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structure  made  most  farming  subsistence  rather  than  commercial.  Still, 
a  number  of  the  wealths  urban  elite  bought  and  claimed  large  tracts, 
often  where  roads  and  other  facilities  were  to  he  built,  for  cattle  or 
multipurpose  ranches  and  for  speculative  purposes.  Disputes  over  rights 
to  land  grew  more  numerous. 

The  other  major  frontier  area  with  potential  agricultural  land  is  the 
Northern  Transversal  Strip  (Franja  Transversal  del  Norte),  an  area 
about  40  kilometers  wide  extending  east  and  west  below  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Peten  and  north  of  the  Highlands.  Of  the  strip's  914.000 
hectares,  about  8(X).000  hectares  had  some  agricultural  potential,  hut 
only  about  80. 000  hectares  appeared  suitable  for  intensive  cultivation 
of  annual  crops.  During  the  1970s  major  roads  were  started  across  and 
through  the  transversal  strip,  as  well  as  development  of  oil  fields  and 
other  mineral  sites.  Farming  communities  were  started,  some  by  spon¬ 
taneous  migration  and  some  as  planned  settlements  partly  financed  In- 
United  States  aid.  Haphazard  land  distribution  by  authorities  led  to 
violent  conflicts  over  land  claims,  mostly  between  Indians  and  the  new 
landholders  (see  The  Dominant  Role  of  the  Army,  ch.  4).  Critics  charged 
that  the  government,  through  large  grants  to  the  wealthy  and  failure 
to  limit  farm  size,  was  perpetuating  one  of  the  country’s  major  prob¬ 
lems —the  unequal  distribution  of  land. 

In  1982  the  government  requested  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  availability 
and  problems  of  agricultural  use  of  government-owned  land.  The  study, 
completed  within  the  year  with  the  assistance  of  American  consultants, 
confirmed  what  many  Guatemalans  had  surmised,  i.e.,  that  cultivation 
bad  been  pushed  increasingly  into  marginal  land  in  many  departments 
and  that  government-owned  land  in  the  transversal  strip  and  Peten 
offered  the  major  relief  for  the  overcrowding  in  the  western  Highlands. 

The  problem  was  that  Peten  and  the  strip  had  small  amounts  of  good 
agricultural  land.  About  50  percent  of  the  strip  and  40  percent  of  Peten 
were  covered  by  karst  soils  that  covered  porous  limestone  with  con¬ 
siderable  underground  drainage.  The  soils  tended  to  dry  quickly,  lose 
nutrients,  and  erode  once  the  forest  cover  was  removed.  Estimated 
corn  production  in  Peten.  for  example,  dropped  by  two-thirds  between 
1970  and  1978.  The  depth  of  the  soil  varied  considerably.  Successful 
farming  in  Guatemalan  karst  soils  had  been  primarily  under  dense 
cover  where  the  soil  was  not  exposed,  such  as  coffee  grown  under 
shade  trees.  In  effect,  the  karst  soils  in  specific  areas  had  to  be  studied 
for  depth,  drainage,  and  other  characteristics  to  determine  whether 
they  could  be  used  successfully  for  agricultural  purposes  and  then  for 
what  crops  and  under  what  conditions  of  cultivation.  The  large  area  of 
karst  soils  on  the  north  side  of  the  Highlands  offered  no  easy  solution 
to  overcrowding  in  the  Highlands.  Careful  and  expensive  studies  were 
needed  before  cultivation  could  begin  if  irreversible  ecological  damage 
was  to  be  avoided.  Such  damage,  to  an  undetermined  extent,  had 
already  occurred  in  Peten  and  the  strip  from  some  earlier  cultivation. 
Small  amounts  of  additional  agricultural  land  could  be  obtained  from 
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wetlands  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  Peten  and  tin*  strip, 
although  requiring  costly  investments  for  drainage  and  water  control. 

The  AID  study  concluded  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  landless  could 
he  resettled  on  the  available  government-owned  land.  The  experts 
made  their  calculations  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  land  required  to 
\  support  an  average  family,  i.e.,  adjustments  were  attempted  for  the  ^ 

quality  of  different  soils.  Guatemalan  agricultural  statistics  used  the 
inter-American  standard  unit  of  seven  hectares  as  the  amount  of  land 
required  to  support  the  average  family.  In  fact,  agricultural  economists 
familiar  with  Guatemalan  farming  recognized  that  about  3.5  hectares 
of  high-quality  land  was  the  most  an  average  family  could  cultivate  and 
that  that  amount  would  provide  sufficient  income.  In  contrast,  seven 
hectares  of  karst  land  would  be  less  than  that  needed  for  adequate 
support  of  a  family.  The  study  found  that  little  more  than  1(K).(KK) 
hectares  of  government-owned  land  (expressed  in  equivalents  of  first- 
class  soils)  were  available  for  distribution  to  the  landless  agricultural 
workers  unless  areas  with  karst  soils  were  included.  When  karst  forest 
soils  (located  almost  exclusively  on  the  north  side  of  the  Highlands) 
were  included,  about  473,000  hectares  of  the  equivalent  of  first-class 
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soils  could  he  distributed.  which  would  accommodate  about  55  percent 
ol  the  landless  (arm  laborers  (309. ()(>()!  lacking  lull-time  agricultural 
employ  incut,  or  4  I  percent  ol  the  nearb  -120.000  landless  (arm  workers. 

I  he  All)  studs  recoin  meeded  continuation  ol  All)  financing  ol  the 
(.uatcmalan  governments  coloni/ation  m  the'  traussersal  strip  even 
though  implementation  had  been  slowed  In  inadequate  action  In  both 
the  l  mted  States  and  the  (hiatemalan  gov ernments.  Tile  studs  ac¬ 
knowledg'd.  however.  that  because  construction  of  ness  agricultural 
communities  and  farms  was  both  slow  and  costls.  colonization  in  the 
strip  and  Pcten  would  base  small  idled  in  the  short  term.  The  studs 
suggested  two  additional  possibilities  that  could  proside  faster  relief 
to  overerosvding  in  the  Highlands  because  tiles  involved  farmland 
already  under  cultivation. 

The  researchers  preliminarv  investigation  indicated  that  some  rel¬ 
atively  simple  and  inexpensive  changes  could  stimulate  the  purchase 
and  sale  ol  farm  properties,  a  market  that  had  hardly  developed  bv  the 
earls  l9S0s.  A  number  ol  reasons,  including  declining  security  in  the 
countryside,  made  landowners,  even  ol  large  tracts,  disposed  toward 
the  sale  ol  part  or  all  ol  their  properties.  Land-poor  and  landless  farmers 
sve re  eager  to  bus  land  il  credit  and  technical  aids  were  available. 
Subsidized  credit  and  additional  extension  sets  ices  would  be  less  costls 
than  developing  new  farmlands  in  Irontier  areas.  Moreover.  bs  1982 
more  than  50.000  Highland  small  farmers  had  shifted  from  subsistence 
crops  to  high-salued  commercial  produce,  reflecting  adoption  of  mod¬ 
ern  techniques  bs  the  farmers  as  ss ell  as  the  availability  of  inputs  and 
technologs . 

The  second  possibility  the  study  noted  was  that  existing  laws  i since 
the  1930s!  levied  a  progressive  tax  on  some  unused  cultis  able  larmland. 
although  the  procedures  sserc  largely  unworkable  and  had  had  little 
eflect  isee  Landoss  uership  and  Agrarian  Reform,  this  cli.  .  The  amount 
of  idle  larmland  in  1982  ssas  estimated  between  200,000  and  200.000 
hectares  of  the  equivalent  of  first-class  soils,  a  substantial  potential 
addition  to  government-owned  land.  Making  the  lass's  pertaining  to 
idle  farmland  workable  and  increasing  enforcement  would  pressure  the 
private  owners  to  cultivate  the  land  or  gisc  it  up  for  distribution  to 
farmers  svho  would.  Expropriation  or  land  reform  svould  not  be  in- 
s  olved.  only  adjusting  existing  laws  toachies  i  their  stated  intent  Such 
a  change  should  increase  the  productive  use  ol  the  countn  s  resources, 
it  could  also  contribute  to  the  development  ol  a  market  lor  farmland. 
Landownership  and  Agrarian  Reform 

Landoss  uership  in  (Guatemala  is  distributed  sen  unequalls  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  incomes  ol  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  Frobahls 
no  country  in  Latin  America  has  fesset  people  owning  as  much  o|  the 
country  s  farmland  In  1979  ue.nls  90  pen  t  ut  ol  the  hums  (how  of 
lesser  than  seven  hectares,  had  mils  Its  pen  cut  ol  the  larmland  see 
table  I.  Appendix  At  the  other  extreme  mils  about  i  pen  i  nt  ol  the 
farms,  those  over  45  hectares,  had  05  pen  cut  ol  the  agm  ultural  land 
and  most  frequently  that  with  the  best  soils 
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Tilt-  striking  maldistribution  ol  farmlands  arose  largely  Iroui  historieal 
factors  The  Spamsli  conquerors  brought  with  them  a  belief  m  the 
private  ownership  of  propertv.  which  tlicv  began  to  impose  on  the 
Indians,  who  had  held  at  least  part  of  their  farmland  communalk  Hie 
conquerors,  supported  In  decrees  of  the  Spanish  court  appropriated 
large  areas  of  land,  including  the  rights  to  the  labor  of  Indians  in  the 
area  isee  Gonquest  and  Fairly  Settlement,  t  h .  1  Glider  this  feudal- 
like  system.  Indians  continued  to  cultivate  their  laud  except  that  which 
the  Spanish  used contributing  primarily  labor  for  transportation .  nine 
in”,  and  cultivation  on  Spanish  fields.  Since  (diatemala  had  little  min¬ 
eral  wealth,  the  landholders  turned  to  plantation  agriculture  focusing 
on  crops  for  dves  to  supple  la i rope  s  growing  textile  industries  The 
Spanish  also  concentrated  the  Indians  into  villages  and  towns  as  much 
as  possible  to  facilitate  labor  drafts  and  ( ,'h l  ist ian  conversion  In  keeping 
with  practices  in  Spain,  villages  held  some  land  lor  various  couiuinii.il 
purposes. 

Koval  decrees  during  t lit •  colonial  period  attempted,  though  with 
little  success,  to  protect  the  Indians  from  land-hungry  colonists  and 
ladmos.  After  independence  in  1S2I.  laws  favored  private  ownership 
of  farmland  in  an  effort  to  foster  agricultural  dev  elopment.  I  lit  rod  net  ion 
ol  coffee  cultivation  in  the  earlv  lS-}Os  proved  highly  successful,  stim¬ 
ulating  land  acquisition  and  colonists  from  Kurope.  Laws  in  the  late 
ISOOs  attempted  to  encourage  agricultural  development  and  to  create 
a  class  of  prosperous  independent  farmers  bv  the  sale  of  public  land 
partly  stripped  from  Homan  ( .atholie  ( llmreli  holdings.  in  15-  to  225- 
hectarc  parcels  The  unfortunate  result  was  greater  land  concentration 
rather  than  the  emergence  of  “yeoman  farmers.  The  , xldltion  ol  ba¬ 
nanas.  sugar,  and  cotton  as  profitable  exports  further  accelerated  the 
concentration  of  landholdings  and  the  extension  of  plantation-like 
operations. 

An  important  ingredient  in  the  unequal  distribution  ol  landowner- 
ship  was  the  strength  of  the  Indian  culture  (see  Indigenous  Belief 
Systems,  ch.  2'.  ft  resisted  integration,  retaining  an  Indianness  of 
which  all  Guatemalans  were  aware.  The  willingness  or  proelivity  to 
inhabit  isolated  and  undesirable  land  facilitated  retention  of  a  separate 
identity  among  the  Indian  groups.  Generally  lacking  understanding  of 
legal  matters  or  faith  in  legal  documents.  Indians  failed  to  register  titles 
to  land  even  if  their  families  had  cultivated  the  land  lor  centuries  In 
the  early  19S0s  many  Indians  still  had  no  legal  title  to  the  land  tlu  v 
farmed,  although  such  registration  had  been  encouraged  at  various 
times  since  the  conquest.  Outsiders  used  force  or  the  legal  system  to 
push  Indians  off  their  land.  Sometimes  the  Indians  fought  back,  but 
thev  more  often  retreated  to  higher  elevations  to  begin  tanning  new 
land  In  the  twentieth  century  the  concentration  of  population  in  the 
Highlands  plus  a  high  birth  rate  exceeded  the  abilitv  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  terrain  to  support  them.  Farm  size  dropped,  fertilitv  ol  the 
land  lessened  because  organic  materials  and  tallowing  diminished  and 
ofl-tarm  income  became  more  nveessan  to  support  a  tamilv  .  Kconomtcs 
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tout'd  changes  m  Indian  ways  ot  life.  Bv  the  early  19S0s  the  manites- 
tations  wort'  main — ai  ait  .1  insurgency  .  commercial  farming.  trade  and 
transportation  Imsinosst's.  education.  and  migration  among  tlii'in. 
Nonetheless.  tlu1  Intlian  nsnallv  rt-taint'd  a  quality  ot  Indian  culture 
and  triluil  anti  linguistic-  cohesion. 

Another  I  act  or  contributing  to  tin-  unequal  distribution  of  land  was 
the  economic  system.  Soon  alter  the  Spanish  conquest,  Cuatcmala  s 
rulers  turned  to  export  crops  to  pax  lor  imports.  Cheap  labor  was 
needed,  which  Indians  were  lorcetl  to  supply  ( )\  er  the  years  the  export 
crops  changed  but  not  the  system.  In  the  earlx  1950s  the  country  s 
ability  to  import — and  the  demand  lor  imports  had  considerable  broad¬ 
ened  since  colonial  times — still  largely  depended  on  relatively  tew 
owners  ol  lame  farms  or  plantations  using  cheap  labor  to  produce  basic 
commodities  for  export.  A  system  emerged  in  which  large  estates  kept 
cotonos  i  residential  workers ;.  who  were  granted  the  use  of  subsistence 
crops.  1  he  eo/ouov  were  supplemented  bx  migrators  laborers,  mostly 
Indians  from  the  Highlands.  at  harvest  time,  which  tame  at  a  slack 
period  for  Highland  farmers  isee  Hural-L  rban  Variation,  eh  2  In¬ 
creasingly  in  this  century  the  cash  income  from  plantation  harvest  work 
has  provided  the  margin  to  get  by  tor  growing  numbers  ot  Highland 
families  even  though  the  conditions,  pax.  and  hardships  made  the 
plantation  work  unattractive.  The  system  continued  because  of  the 
power  and  profits  ot  landowners,  the  requirement  tor  export  rev  enues 
and  foreign  exchange  In  the  government,  and  the  need  for  extra  cash 
income  by  a  growing  part  ol  the  rural  population.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
earlx  1980s  the  possibilities  of  mechanization  on  commercial  farms,  the 
insurgency,  and  other  factors  threatened  the  existing  economic  struc¬ 
ture. 

One  aspect  of  export -oriented  agriculture'  needs  mention  because  ot 
its  importance  in  stimulating  agrarian  reform  in  the  1950s.  Starting  in 
the  1880s  with  a  speculative  purchase  ot  a  few  bananas  in  Jamaica  bv 
a  fishing  boat  captain  on  his  wav  home  to  New  England,  several  com¬ 
panies  became  involved  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  bananas, 
and  those  companies  merged  into  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  1899. 
The  company  made  large  investments,  created  numerous  jobs,  added 
many  facilities — such  as  ports,  railroads,  schools,  and  hospitals— and 
provided  substantial  tax  revenues  and  foreign  exchange  for  Central 
American  nations.  According  to  critics,  however,  the  company  accom¬ 
plished  these  feats  by  many  ruthless,  unsavory,  and  illegal  acts.  The 
company  remained  a  powerful  economic  and  political  force  until  the 
1960s.  often  being  the  largest  private  employer  and  a  major  earner  of 
foreign  exchange  in  most  Central  American  countries. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  began  operations  in  (Guatemala  in  1901. 
initially  by  prov  iding  mail  serv  ice  through  its  fleet  of  banana  boats.  It 
acquired  large  tracts  in  the  hot  lowlands  near  the  Caribbean  that  were 
not  being  used.  Successful  banana  plantations  were  carved  out  of  the 
jungle,  and  homes  and  amenities  were  constructed  for  the  large  labor 
force.  Banana  cultivation  can  sometimes  remain  in  one  area  lor  10 
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years.  frequently  much  less.  The  company  also  acquired  a  large  area 
on  the  fertile  Pacific  low  lands  in  1930.  Hie  company  s  landholdings 
eventually  reached  over  1SS. 000  hectares.  making  it  ( Guatemala  s  larg¬ 
est  private  landowner  in  the  1950s.  Cultivation  usually  took  up  onlv  a 
tmv  tract  ion  ot  its  area,  hut  the  company  claimed  it  needed  reserves 
ol  land  lor  shitting  areas  of  cultivation  when  fertility  declined  and  for 
other  reasons  The  company  also  huilt  part  of  the  railroad  system  at 
the  rec|tiest  of  the  Cuatemalan  government  and  remained  indirectly 
linked  into  the  1950s  with  the  foreign-ow nod  company  that  operated 
the  ( Guatemalan  railroad  network.  Critics  charged  that  the  Tinted  Fruit 
Company  received  favorable  freight  rates  at  the  expense  ol  the  rest  of 
the  users  in  the  economy  .  By  the  1940s  the  company  was  the  locus  of 
popular  resentment  and  a  symbol  of  Ti lited  States  domination.  The 
nationalization  of  part  of  the  company  s  holdings  provoked  a  strong 
negative  reaction  by  the  government  in  Washington  and  helped  create 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Tinted  States  government  decided  to 
overthrow  tile  Guatemalan  government  isee  Foreign  Interests,  eh.  I'. 
Company  operations  slowed  in  the  1900s.  and  its  Cuatemalan  prop¬ 
erties  were  sold  to  Del  Monte  in  1972. 

The  plight  of  the  Highland  farmer  did  not  go  unnoticed.  Over  the 
centuries  various  measures  were  tried  to  bring  the  Indians  into  the 
mainstream  ot  the  country  s  economic  life,  although  some  efforts  suf¬ 
fered  from  less  than  enthusiastic  implementation  by  the  government. 
The  Indians  also  often  resisted  change,  using  isolation  and  other  tactics 
to  avoid  alteration  of  the  status  <|uo.  In  the  1930s  some  laws  attempted 
to  distribute  land  to  the  land-poor,  but  the  actual  impact  was  not 
noticeable.  A  tax  on  idle  land  was  established  to  stimulate  cultivation, 
but  without  notable  success.  The  so-called  v  agrancy  law  of  1934.  which 
required  small  landholders  to  carry  passports  to  show  that  they  had 
worked  the  required  100  to  150  days  (depending  on  the  amount  of  land 
owned',  was  implemented  to  ensure  availability  ol  Indian  labor.  This 
law  was  abolished  in  1945. 

During  the  liberal  decade  of  1944  to  1954.  a  major  but  moderate 
agrarian  reform  was  attempted.  The  constitution  ol  1945  charged  the 
state  with  development  of  agricultural  activities.  Private  property  was 
recognized  and  guaranteed  only  when  it  fulfilled  its  social  function. 
Expropriation  was  sanctioned  when  in  the  public  interest.  The  new 
constitution  abolished  indentured  serv  itude  on  plantations.  A  1945  law 
simplified  titling  of  agricultural  land  that  a  farmer  had  worked  for  at 
least  10  years,  but  it  was  used  more  by  the  wealthy  than  by  the  small 
farmer,  the  intended  beneficiary.  The  1947  Labor  Code  permitted 
organization  and  unionization  of  agricultural  workers,  but  only  on  large 
plantations  employing  300  or  more.  These  and  some  additional  laws 
had  little  noticeable  effect  on  the  agrarian  structure. 

This  changed  with  the  Law  ot  Agrarian  Reform  of  1952.  Its  stated 
objectives  were  the  elimination  of  feudal  estates,  abolition  of  inden¬ 
tured  servitude,  distribution  of  land  to  the  landless  and  the  land-poor, 
and  provision  of  credit  and  technical  services  to  small  farmers  In 
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contrast  to  its  declared  intent,  the  actual  measure  was  much  more 
modest.  Idle  land  and  that  which  owners  had  rented  or  sharecropped 
was  to  he  expropriated,  hut  there  were  many  exemptions.  Farms  under 
90  hectares  were  exempted  even  il  idle.  Farms  between  90  and  270 
hectares  were  not  subject  to  expropriation  il  at  least  two-thirds  were 
cultivated.  Farms  growing  cash  crops  dor  domestic  or  export  use)  were 
exempt  even  il  the  land  was  rented  to  other  farmers.  The  qualifications 
made  the  reform  law  moderate,  particularly  in  the  taee  ol  the  inequality 
ol  landownership.  Kxpropriated  land  was  to  he  paid  for  through  25- 
vear  bonds  at  3  percent  interest  annually:  the  value  of  the  land  was 
fixed  as  that  declared  tor  tax  purposes  in  May  1952. 

Land  was  to  he  distributed  to  small  farmers,  plantation  workers,  and 
landless  agricultural  workers.  I'rhan  workers  entitled  to  payments  un¬ 
der  the  Labor  (  .'ode  could  receive  land  instead.  In  Peten  a  beneficiary 
could  receive  lifetime  use  of  up  to  1.350  hectares.  In  the  rest  ol  the 
country  a  beneficiary  could  receive  between  3.5  and  seven  hectares  of 
cultivated  land,  between  10.5  and  17.5  hectares  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  an  increase  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  17.5  hectares  tor  small  farmers 
already  owning  less  than  seven  hectares.  Recipients  of  expropriated 
land  were  to  pay  the  government  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  annual 
harvest. 

Beneficiaries  of  state  land,  primarily  national  farms  that  were  coffee 
plantations  confiscated  from  German  owners  during  World  War  II. 
received  lifetime  use  with  an  annual  rental  payment  of  3  percent  of 
the  value  of  each  year's  crop.  Additional  provisions  covered  rentals 
and  payments  under  varying  conditions.  Various  organizations  were 
created  for  transfers,  credit,  extension  services,  and  other  supporting 
activity. 

Once  mechanisms  were  established,  expropriation  under  the  Law 
of  Agrarian  Reform  moved  rapidly  ,  beginning  in  early  January  1953 
and  continuing  until  mid-June  19.5-4.  Nearly  (504. (HK)  hectares  of  pri¬ 
vately  held  land  were  affected  by  expiopriation  notices:  with  280. (XX) 
additional  hectares  of  state  land  available,  the  total  came  to  almost 
884. (MX)  hectares  for  distribution — about  16  percent  of  total  agricultural 
land  The  number  of  beneficiaries  was  uncertain,  estimates  ranging 
from  78, (KM)  to  100. (MX)  families — perhaps  30  to  40  percent  of  the  land¬ 
less.  Over  half  of  the  land  expropriated  was  in  the  departments  of  Alta 
Vcrapaz,  l/.ahal,  and  Eseuintla.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
situation  became  chaotic;  owners  did  not  know  what  they  had  lost,  and 
recipients  did  not  know  what  they  had  gained.  Moreover,  records  were 
destroyed  after  the  1954  coup.  Available  records  indicated  that  about 
370. (XX)  hectares  were  distributed.  75  percent  in  the  form  of  lifetime 
rental.  Much  of  the  land  distributed  was  that  expropriated  from  the 
I'nited  Fruit  Company  and  coffee  plantations  taken  from  Germans  in 
W  orld  War  II  and  held  in  national  farms.  I  ndoubtedly  .  farmers  took 
over  directly  additional  amounts  of  land  from  private  landowners. 

The  land  reform  w'as  a  moderate,  progressive  program  aimed  at 
bringing  idle  land  into  cultivation;  it  did  not  attempt  to  break  up  large 
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estates  The  program  had  serious  Haw's,  however  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  was  the  acceleration  of  expropriation  claims  and  the  radieali- 
zation  of  political  positions  toward  (lie  end.  hut  land  reform  under  the 
conditions  in  Guatemala  was  hound  to  he  difficult  to  control  once 
started.  I ’sc  of  1952  tax  declarations  to  establish  land  sallies  was  a 
gross  undervaluation  because  all  landowners,  large  and  small,  under¬ 
valued  their  land  for  taxes,  which  was  officially  viewed  as  a  spur  to 
agricultural  development  in  mam  I  .at in  American  countries.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  compounded  in  Guatemala  because  adjustment  of  assessed 
values  had  not  been  made  since  1931  The  program  as  it  developed 
was  also  criticized  because  it  largely  substituted  the  government  as 
absentee  landlord,  replacing  private  plantation  owners  as  the  source 
of  land  for  small  renters  and  sharecroppers  hand  distribution  created 
few  owner-operated  farms. 

Land  reform  came  to  a  sudden  halt  after  the  June  1954  coup  Most 
land  expropriations  were  annulled  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  land  reform  law  was  rescinded  .it  year  s  end.  and  procedures  were 
established  for  former  owners  to  regain  title  to  their  lands.  The  United 
Fruit  Company  over  the*  next  five  years  turned  over  to  the  government 
substantial  blocks  of  mostly  uncultiv  aced  land  on  both  the  Pacific  and 
the-  Atlantic  lowlands  totaling  over  SO. 000  hectares  for  distribution 
under  national  settlement  programs.  The  government  regained  control 
of  the  national  farms. 

In  1956  a  tax  was  decreed  on  private  idle  land,  continuing  the  practice 
in  existence  since  the  1930s.  The  tax  rate  rose  steeply  each  year  the 
land  remained  idle,  and  the  land  could  be  expropriated  alter  five  years. 

The  semiautonoiiious  National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Transformation 
(Institute  National  de Transformation  Agraria — I\TA>.  under  the  Min- 
istry  of  Agriculture,  was  created  to  monitor  the  tax  program  (collection 
was  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance'  and  to  distribute  land  largely  under 
colonization  schemes.  INTA  was  also  to  provide  the  roads,  schools, 
water  systems,  and  other  support  for  farm  settlements.  The  1956  law 
was  restated  in  1962  and  slightly  modified  in  1980  but  remained  es¬ 
sentially  intact  in  1982  as  the  main  law  affecting  land  distribution.  The  \ 

landowmer,  however,  had  to  declare  his  land  idle — INTA  could  not 
initiate  the  process.  Cumbersome  steps  over  a  five-y  ear  period  were 
then  required  before  expropriation  could  take  place.  Idle  land  on  farms 
of  100  hectares  or  less  was  exempt  from  expropriation,  Farms  ov  er  MX) 
hectares  could  have  MX)  hectares*  or  10  percent  of  their  land  idle, 
whichever  was  larger.  Forest  and  mineral  areas  could  be  e  xcluded  from 
the  idle  land  classification  under  certain  conditions.  The  law  was  es¬ 
sentially  unworkable  and  by  1982  had  resulted  in  tax  collections  of 
probably  less  than  I'SSl  million  and  no  known  expropriations.  Far 
more  money  was  collected  from  recipients  of  land  than  through  tin- 
tax  on  idle  land,  even  though  idle  private  agricultural  land  exceeded 
1  million  hectares. 

Between  1955  and  1981  about  664.500  hectares  were  distributed 
from  the  state  lands  to  50.267  families,  an  average  of  about  24. WX) 
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hectares  a  \ear.  although  the  pact1  nt  distribution  varied  cousidcrablv 
under  diflerent  presidents  \  I  >«  »ii  t  one  - 1 1.  ill  ol  the  land  distributed  was 
in  panels  abov  e  23  hectares.  mole  than  that  nsnalh  required  to  support 
a  lainiK  The  hulk  ol  the  larger  parcels  exceeded  100  hectares  contrarv 
to  the  locus  ol  tin-  land  laws  on  latiulv -si/cd  plots  In  l.iet.  39  122.000 
hectares  ol  the  7-i  national  larms  were  distrihnted  to  the  elite  hetween 
I 955  and  1902  hi  holdings  averaging  I  125  licet. ires  ol  prune  larinland 
alre.uh  planted  in  permanent  cash  crops,  such  as  eotlee  and  sugarcane 
( ■o\ eminent  policy  ellcctivclv  perpetuated  the  unequal  distrilnition  ol 
agricultural  land  and  the  Unit  hetween  subsistence  and  commerc  ial 
larmers 

A  little  more  than  It)  percent  o)  the  land  distrihnted  between  195.5 
and  HIS  I  was  m  plots  between  seven  and  25  hectares  Onlv  a  tinv 
traction  consisted  ol  plots  under  seve  n  hec  tares  the  measure  used  bv 
the  gov eminent  as  the-  (arm  si/e  needed  to  support  an  average  lainilv 
\bout  two-thirds  ol  the  land  distributed  was  m  Irontier  areas,  partic- 
ularlv  Alta  Verapa/.  Oindir,  and  J/abal.  and  mosllv  where  benc'fieiaries 
were  organized  in  cooperatives  or  part  ol  a  eolom/atioii  program  be¬ 
tween  197 1  and  I9S1  about  >30. (MHI  hectares  were  distributed  under 
colonization  prourams  essentially  loc  ated  in  irontier  areas  Opening  up 
new  l.md  was  expensive  because  ol  the  infrastructure  that  had  to  be 
built  Tinted  States  financ  ial  and  technical  aid  supported  the  uov em¬ 
inent  s  decision  to  concentrate  on  a  coloni/ation  polic  e 

Strong  economic  considerations  constrained  government  policv  to¬ 
ward  more  equitable  distribution  ol  agricultural  land.  The  landed  elite 
wielded  substantial  economic  and  political  power  and  opposed  chanties 
Gov eminent  revenues  and  the  country  s  loreitin  exchange  earnings 
significantly  depended  on  export  crops  crown  primarily  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  estates  ol  the  wealthy.  Guatemala  s  high  rate  ol  population 
growth  caused  a  sharp  tall  in  the  amount  of  ai able  land  per  capita — 
from  1.7  hec  tares  in  1950  to  0.5  hectare'  in  1950.  bv  the  late  1970s.  it 
all  of  the  agricultural  land  had  bc'c-n  distributed  equally  among  rural 
iamilies.  each  would  have  received  about  3.3  hectares;  even  year  the 
amount  became  smaller. 

As  of  mid- 1953  the  bios  Montt  government  had  indicated  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  initiating  a  major  land  reform.  Officials  were-  considering  chances 
in  procedures  for  taxing  idle  land  to  bring  more  under  cultivation, 
however,  as  well  as  various  measures  to  fac  ilitate  purchase'  and  sale-  of 
private  farmland.  The  proposals  would  help  the  plight  of  some  small 
tanners  and  part  of  the  landless  and  land-poor,  but  the  productiv  ity 
ol  small  farms  needed  to  be  increased,  and  additional  jobs  lor  oH-tarm 
employment  were  necessary  to  absorb  the  excess  rural  population. 
Cropping  Patterns  and  Production 

In  the  early  1950s  farming  practices  in  Guatemala  remained  generally 
antiquated,  and  productivity  levels  were  low — cotton  being  a  major 
exception.  In  the  Highlands  and  on  subsistence  farms  in  other  areas, 
a  planting  stick,  hoe,  and  machete  were  the1  main  tools.  Local  seed 
varieties  were  generally  used  with  only  limited  applications  of  organic 
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Farmer  placing  shock v  of  wheat  to  dry 
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wastes  and  virtually  no  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  Kven  cash  crops  on 
large  estates  seldom  used  much  machinery  or  modern  practices.  Agron¬ 
omists  noted  a  substantial  potential  for  higher  yields  on  most  fields  il 
available  technology  were  applied. 

During  the  1970s  the  government  expanded  assistance  to  tanners 
and  improved  somewhat  the  coordination  between  the  various  auton¬ 
omous  agricultural  agencies.  Extension  services  were  available  but 
severely  understaffed  tor  the  task  of  reaching  the  main  small  farmers 
Agricultural  credit  was  increased,  particularly  after  the  mid-1970s,  but 
helped  only  about  one-third  of  the  farmers,  primarily  those  growing 
commercial  crops,  especially  those  for  export.  The  lack  of  access  to 
credit  at  an  affordable  cost  was  a  major  barier  to  increased  productn  it\ 
for  most  small  farmers.  Although  extension  of  roads,  transportation, 
and  storage  improved  small  farmers  access  to  markets,  main  remained 
isolated.  At  least  50. 000  Highlands  small  farmers  had  snitched  from 
subsistence  agriculture  to  high-valued  cash  crops,  however,  reflecting 
a  willingness  to  adopt  modern  techniques  when  necessary  ingredients 
were  available,  but  this  was  a  small  fraction  of  the  subsistence  farmers — 
basically  those  favored  by  proximity  to  markets.  The  government  needed 
to  expand  its  activities  and  to  include  the  poverty  -stricken  small  farmer. 
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if  farm  produetix  itx  uric  to  mi  n  us*-  consult- rablx 

In  1982  tlit-  Kios  Moult  government  lotiist-il  .it  1 1 -i  it  it  >n  on  tin-  small 
fannt-r  With  tin-  help  ol  l  lilted  States  aiil.  rrop  ills rrsifiiatiou  was 
puslii-il.  particularlx  lor  tin-  Highland  Indian  farmers.  Mural  inxext- 
liii  nt.  siii  li  as  lt-i-d*-r  roads,  loot  bridges.  and  otlu-r  small  public  proj¬ 
ects.  was  stepped  up  through  a  food  lor-xxork  program  i see  Threats  to 
Internal  Seeuritx.  ill  5>  At  the  same  time.  insurgencx  and  comiter- 
insurgcncx  operations  miit-aseil.  resulting  m  destruction  of  villages 
and  losses  ol  crops  and  animals  As  a  result  ol  these  activities,  a  large 
hut  uncertain  number  ol  people  were  displaced,  which  had  an  adverse 
but  unmeasurable  i until  1982  statistics  become  available!  impact  on 
tarm  proiluction.  including  the  nioveiiient  ol  seasonal  harvest  workers 
to  the  eoastal  plantations 
Basic  drains 

( ,’orn  was  the  main  crop  ot  subsistence  larmers  and.  along  with  beans, 
tin-  primarx  looil  ot  tin-  rural  poor.  Corn  furnished  about  one-half  the 
calories  and  two-thirds  ot  the  protein  in  the  average  daily  diet.  In  the 
late  1970s  corn  accounted  lor  about  41  percent  (500.000  hectares)  of 
the  total  cropped  area.  During  the  1970s  the  acreage  planted  in  corn 
declined  In  2S  percent,  largely  because  lertile  land  on  the  south¬ 
western  coast  was  sw  itched  to  export  crops.  espcciallx  cotton  and  sug¬ 
arcane  (see  table  5.  Appendix'.  Corn  production  amounted  to  572. 000 
tons  in  1978  isee  table  0.  Appendix).  Two  crops  a  year  were  grown  in 
some  ol  the  hot  humid  lowlands.  Yields  fluctuated  but  exhibited  no 
trend  in  the  1970s.  Yields  amounted  to  about  one  to  1 .5  tons  per  hectare 
compared  with  oxer  fixe  tons  per  hectare  on  research  plots  using  high- 
yield  seed  varieties.  Corn  prices  fluctuated  during  the  year,  falling  at 
harvest  time  and  rising  most  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  government 
agency  attempted  to  stabilize  prices  through  the  year  but  was  limited 
by  storage  capacity  and  funding.  Many  poor  farmers  had  to  sell  corn 
at  loxx  harvest  prices,  only  to  buy  at  higher  prices  later. 

Wheat  was  consumed  mostly  in  urban  areas.  It  was  grown  at  higher 
elevations,  largely  by  small,  specialized  farms.  Wheat  acreage  was 
nearly  26.000  hectares,  and  production  was  32.900  tons  in  1978.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  wheat  for  consumption  was  imported,  primarily  from 
the  United  States.  Kite  and  sorghum  were  the  other  important  grain 
crops.  Beans,  although  not  a  grain,  furnished  the  other  main  staple 
food  and  were  usually  grown  intermixed  with  corn  in  the  small  larmer’s 
plots.  In  the  late  1970s  acreage  and  prixluction  of  beans  dropped  sharply, 
partly  because  of  low  support  prices.  It  was  not  clear,  however,  how- 
accurate  statistics  on  beans  were  because  the  agricultural  censuses  of 
1950  and  1964  showed  substantial  underreporting. 

By  the  mid-1970s  lagging  basic  food  production  was  pinpointed  as 
a  problem  because  of  the  increasing  burden  imports  placed  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  Producer  prices  were  increased.  Farmers  with 
more  than  70  hectares  were  required  to  plant  10  percent  of  their  land 
in  basic  grains.  Credit  was  expanded  for  grain  production.  In  the  early 
1980s  recent  grain  proiluction  statistics  were  not  available,  but  imports 
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were  growing.  In  1981  Guatemala  imported  100  (KM)  tons  ot  wheat 
74. 000  tons  of  corn.  1 0. (KK)  tons  of  sorghum.  and  4.000  tons  of  blac  k 
beans.  In  1982  imports  prohahK  rose  again 
Export  and  Commercial  Crops 

Although  occupying  much  less  area  than  basic  foods,  the  value  ot 
export  crops  was  much  higher — more  than  double  that  of  basic  foods 
in  1977.  Better  soils  accounted  for  part  of  tlu-  difference,  and  the1  higher 
income'  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  landholders.  Brices  for  export 
crops  were  set  in  international  markets,  however,  and  conditions  m 
Guatemala  had  almost  no  effect.  Prices  for  the  country's  main  export 
crops  peaked  in  the  mid-1970s  and  were  lower  by  the-  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s.  Because  the-  country  s  ability  to  import  depended  to  a 
large  degree  on  world  prices  for  its  agricultural  products,  the  economx  s 
prosperity  to  a  significant  degree  lay  outside  its  borders 

Coffee  was  the  most  important  export  crop  and  foreign  exchange 
earner  (see  Foreign  Trade,  this  ch  ).  In  the  1970s  the  area  planted 
remained  nearly  constant,  showing  a  slow  increase'  in  production,  reaching 
145,200  tons  in  1978.  Over  37.000  plantations  produced  coffee,  but 
over  90  percent  were  very  small  and  produced  only  a  little  oxer  10 
percent  of  total  coffee  production.  A  minute  number  of  vorv  large 
plantations  produced  over  half  of  the  country's  coffee.  Productivity  in 
Guatemala  was  little  more  than  one-half  that  in  El  Salvador  and  little 
better  than  one-third  that  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  mid-1970s  when  the 
National  Coffee  Association  (Asociacion  National  de  Cafe — AN  ACAFlv 
undertook  a  program  to  raise  yields  through  better  use  of  fertilizers 
and  other  improved  techniques.  By  the  late  1970s  the  large  plantations 
had  raised  productivity  by  more  than  50  percent,  but  smaller  coffee 
growers  had  been  little  affected  by  the  program.  By  1982  a  potential 
existed  for  raising  yields,  but  greater  world  consumption  at  higher 
prices  for  coffee  appeared  the  best  hope  for  the  country's  largest  export. 
Meanwhile,  the  coffee  trees  were  threatened  by  uneven  rainfall  pat¬ 
terns,  borers,  and  such  other  problems  as  a  highly  contagious  fungus, 
coffee  rust.  Guatemala  was  a  member  of  international  and  regional 
coffee  associations  intent  on  preserving  price  stability  and  the  members' 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Cotton  was  the  second  most  important  agricultural  crop  destined  for 
export,  although  domestic  industry  was  processing  increasing  amounts 
before  export.  It  was  grown  largely  on  the  Pacific  coastal  plains  on 
large  plantations.  Acreage  increased  until  the  laty  1970s.  Cotton  was 
an  exception  in  Guatemalan  agriculture;  the  country  was  among  world 
leaders  in  yields  per  hectare  although  at  a  price  in  terms  of  environ¬ 
mental  damage.  Cotton  production  depended  on  increasing  use  of 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  the  latter  roughly  doubling  in  the  mid-1970s 
Studies  found  pesticide  contamination  of  meat,  dairy  products,  and 
other  foods  from  the  heavy  spraying.  In  the  mid-1970s  the  government 
restricted  the  use  of  certain  pesticides  and  limited  the  area  of  spraying. 
In  1982  the  foreign  exchange  shortage  restricted  the  import  of  pesti¬ 
cides.  and  only  49,000  hectares  were  planted  compared  with  77. (KK) 
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hectares  in  1981  and  127. (KM)  hectares  in  1978.  Tin-  spread  of  the  white 
Hy .  among  other  problems.  accompanied  the  limited  pesticides  use. 

Aftei  World  War  II  Guatemala  heeame  an  exporter  instead  ol  an 
importer  ot  sugar.  Sugar'  anc  area  and  exports  expanded.  The  rise  in 
world  sugar  prices  pushed  sugar  export  earnings  to  US$116  million 
second  largest  ever)  in  1975,  and  exports  averaged  300. ()<K)  tons  in 
1970  and  1977.  But  world  sugar  prices  declined,  and  earnings  tell  to 
US$44  million  in  197S.  In  1978  nearly  one-filth  of  the  crop  was  not 
harvested,  and  much  ot  it  was  horned  because  of  the  low  world  prices. 

A  ninnher  ol  planters  subsequently  switched  to  other  crops,  hut  sta¬ 
tistics  were  unavailable  on  sugarcane  acreage  and  production  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Sugar  exports  were  valued  at  US$85  million 
in  1981  and  US$46  million  in  1982.  Guatemala  is  a  participant  in  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement.  Ivx ports  were  primarily  to  the  United 
States  under  its  quota  svstein. 

Commercial  banana  production  was  launched  carlv  in  this  ccnturv 
by  the  United  Fruit  Company .  By  1947  exports  reached  338.0(H)  tons 
and  were  among  the  country  s  leading  exports.  But  disease,  wind  dam¬ 
age.  and  other  hazards  make  banana  cultivation  a  risky  business.  Acreage 
and  production  generally  declined  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  In  the  1970s 
acreage  remained  stable,  close  to  5. (XK)  hectares  a  year.  Inrt  annual 
production  varied  between  about  250. (KM)  and  350. (KM)  tons  a  year, 
mostly  for  export.  The  value  of  banana  exports  was  US$51  million  in 
1981  and  US$74  million  in  1982.  Private  farmers  as  well  as  Del  Monte’s 
subsidiary,  the  Banana  Development  Corporation  of  (Guatemala  (Ban- 
degna).  produced  bananas  for  export.  Guatemala  participated  in  the 
Union  of  Banana  Kxporting  Countries  (UPKB).  which  attempted  to 
maintain  orderly  marketing  and  price  stablity . 

A  number  of  additional  commercial  crops  were  grown  partly  for 
export.  Cardamom  was  one  of  the  important  minor  crops:  exports 

amounted  to  about  US$26  million  in  1982.  shipped  largely  to  the  i 

Middle  Hast.  Rubber,  cocoa,  essential  oils,  and  (lowers  were  produced 

largely  for  export.  Tobacco  and  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 

grown  mostly  for  domestic  consumption.  Many  farmers  raised  a  few 

vegetables  for  their  own  use.  but  small  commercial  farms  specialized  > 

in  vegetables  for  nearby  urban  centers. 

Livestock 

Raising  of  livestock  was  a  major  part  of  agriculture,  contributing  30 
percent  of  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  production  in  1981.  Cattle 
were  the  most  important,  producing  milk,  meat,  and  hides.  In  1978 
there  were  approximately  1.5  million  head  of  cattle.  Ranches,  which 
tended  to  be  large,  were  distributed  in  most  departments  but  more 
concentrated  in  the  Pacific  coastal  area,  particularly  Fscuintla.  Local 
cattle  predominated,  but  some  breeding  stock  was  imported,  and  up¬ 
grading  of  herds  occurred  during  the  1970s.  Most  cattle  were  range 
fed.  The  rainfall  pattern  in  the  coastal  region  restricted  pastures,  and 
droughts  were  an  ever-present  threat.  Since  the  mid-1970s  some  grass¬ 
lands  were  planted  in  such  cash  crops  as  sugar  and  cotton,  causing  a 
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shift  <>l  cattle  runchinu  tti  other  reuinns.  Some  nriuatiuu  and  supple 
mental  teed  helped  maintain  .1  slow  Growth  of  herds  Ihe  uov  eminent 
controlled  to  a  decree  prices  on  1  heaper  ( -lit s  o)  heel  lint  helter  cuts 
were  at  world  prices  and  atlordalile  to  onh  a  small  pait  ol  the  popu¬ 
lation  Nonetheless,  in  1979  the  uo\ eminent  temporanh  halted  heel 
exports  heeanse  ol  insufficient  supplies  for  the  domestic  market  In 
19H1  meat  exports,  primarilx  beef.  were  l  SS29  million,  shipped  maink 
to  the  l  nited  St.ites  Kxpcrts  indicated  the  cattle  mdiistrx  had  potential 
lor  (lex elopnient  for  hotli  forciun  and  domestic  markets 

Pilis  were  raised  on  mans  medmm-si/ed  farms  as  part  of  oxeral) 
operations,  except  for  some  conimereial  hoe  farms  near  tin  capital  In 
197S  there  xvere  ahont  704.0(H)  pies  Meat  xxas  mlrec|iient  in  the  diet 
of  most  ( . uatemalnns  so  pins  wore  sl.uiuhtcred  onh  lor  spec  ial  oc  c  a¬ 
sions  or  sold  for  consumption  in  nrh.in  areas  I'onltrx .  primarilx  chick¬ 
ens,  xxerc  raised  h\  farmers  and  as  a  uruwmu  commerc  ial  operation 
(  onsnniption  of  c  hic  ken  me.it  expanded  rapullx  duriuu  the  1970s. 
Sheep,  raised  niostlx  lor  wool,  niunhcred  ahont  0(H). (H)()  in  I97S Ibex 
fed  primarilx  011  natural  pastures  in  the  western  lliuhlands  Ihe  niim- 
her  ol  Uoats  xxas  small  Mules  and  donkexs  xxere  used  larilelx  tor  trans¬ 
portation  in  isolated  areas,  hut  their  nuinher  diminished  as  roads  and 
trucks  penetrated  the  interior  Horses  were  used  on  ranches  and  plan¬ 
tations.  and  some  Indians  in  the  western  lliuhlands  had  a  nuinher  ol 
horses. 

Forestry 

Ihe  coimtrx  has  extensive  and  xulnublc  forest  resources,  hut  the 
extent  ol  tile  forested  area  xxas  uncertain.  In  the  late  1970s  the  Food 
and  Auricnlture  ( huani/ation  1  FA< )’  ol  the  hinted  Nations  1 1  N  placed 
the  forested  area  at  0.  4  million  hectares  i59  percent  of  total  area  .  while 
a  Guatemalan  conservation  uroup  placed  remaininu  forest  at  3.0  million 
hectares  i.33  percent  of  total  area1,  and  an  f  \( )  consultant  estimated 
that  30  percent  of  the  coimtrx  xxas  forested  Hcuardlcss  of  the  exact 
tiuures.  Guatemala  had  a  larue  amount  of  forestland,  hut  uncontrolled 
cuttinu  xx  as  rapidlx  diniinishmu  the  forests  and  creatine  sex  ere  erosion 
problems.  Kstimates  of  the  reduction  ol  forests  varied  between  about 
30  and  50  percent  in  the  I950-S0  period  Aceordinu  to  these  estimates 
tar  more  land  xxas  cleared  of  trees,  prcsumablx  niostlx  tor  tannine, 
than  became  available  for  cultivation  from  other  sources. 

Ihe  lareest  forest  reserves  xxere  m  IVten  and  the  transversal  strip, 
but  limited  access  restricted  commercial  exploitation  Manx  valuable 
species  of  trees  erew  in  this  area  l .ouuinu  increased  in  Petcn  in  the 
1970s  Other  northern  forest  products  included  chicle  1  the*  base  for 
chewine  eum>.  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  medicinal 
barks  and  herbs.  Substantial  timber  cuttinu  also  occurred  in  coniferous 
forests  m  the  lliuhlands.  Kxperts  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all  wood 
cut  in  Guatemala  was  for  firewood  used  in  cookinu.  coffee  roasters, 
and  kilns.  In  1974  about  430.0(H)  cubic  meters  of  commercial  lous  were 
cut.  partly  to  produce  about  23. (KM) cubic  meters  of  plywood  and  2S.(HH) 
tons  of  paper  products.  In  197S  an  estimated  400. (HH)  cubic  meters  of 
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logs  win  i  ul  i  niiip. iivil  w  1 1 1 1  190. (MM)  cubic  meters  m  1979.  In  19M 
loiesttv  i mil i ilmti'il  less  lli. m  S  percent  ul  tlm  moss  production  ol 
Ugl  ICIlltllle 

fishing 

<  . ii 1 1 1 1 ii -i i  i.il  fishing  \\ ,is  primarilv  confined  to  coastal  waters.  largclv 
on  tin  t'.u  ilu  side  Inland  fishing  was  mosth  on  a  subsistence  level 
I  oast.il  iters  were  fished  tor  shrimp  tuna,  snapper,  and  mackerel, 
m. mils  lot  export  In  1971  fish  exports  were  about  1.500  tons  with  a 
value  ot  t  S5I  million  During  the  1970s  the  shrimp  catch  declined 
because  ol  migrators  patterns  In  1950  the  fish  and  shrimp  catch  amounted 
to  h  POO  tons  In  1951  fishing  contributed  less  than  1  percent  ol  the 
gross  \  alue  of  production  of  the  agricultural  sector,  but  experts  thought 
a  potential  for  development  existed  that  could  provide  additional  pro¬ 
tein  for  the  population 

Industry 

Industrx.  including  mining,  manufacturing.  and  utilities,  contrib¬ 
uted  15  percent  ol  GDf’  in  1951  and  was  the  largest  industrial  sector 
n  the  Central  \niencan  states.  Nonetheless,  Guatemala  s  industrial 
development  remained  at  an  early  stage  and  faced  difficult  problems. 
The  adeipiacx  ot  gov  eminent  policies  in  the  1950s  and  private  mx  cstors 
responses  will  largelx  determine  whether  industrialization  can  prov  ide 
the  growth  stimulus  to  the  economy  that  economists  believe  possible. 

Energy 

In  the  late  1970s  per  capita  commercial  energy  consumption  in  Gua¬ 
temala  was  significantly  below  (he  average  (or  Central  America  and 
less  than  one-hall  ol  that  in  Panama  because  such  a  large  portion  ol 
the  population  was  not  part  ol  the  modern  economy .  Wood  and  bagasse 
t woods  residue  ol  sugarcane  stalks  still  provided  a  substantial  source 
of  energy  m  rural  areas.  Klcctricitx  was  largely  confined  to  the  lew 
major  urban  centers.  Nonetheless,  energv  consumption  expanded  rap¬ 
idly  during  the  1970s.  Fortunately,  the  country  had  energy  sources  on 
wliieli  to  draw 

Oil  exploration  began  in  the  1950s  primarilv  in  the  northern  part 
of  tin  coutitrv.  but  largelv  ceased  m  the  1900s  because  of  the  difficult 
terms  imposed  on  foreign  oil  companies  In  ( .uatemaki  s  petroleum 
law  llus  law  was  changed  in  197 1.  part  lx  to  meet  some  ot  the  objections 
of  foreign  oil  companies,  although  In  international  standards  the  19)4 
law  remained  reasonablx  favorable  to  the  government  Bv  the  late 
1970s  exploration  contracts  included  production  sharing,  the  govern¬ 
ment  i  eceix  mg  a  mini  mu  ill  of  55  percent  ol  am  oil  discox  ered  and  the 
share  increasing  vv  itli  high  production  levels  In  the  early  1950s  several 
foreign  oil  firms  were  engaged  in  exploration 

Oil  was  discovered  at  Hiibclsanto.  Alta  \  erapaz.  in  1972.  The  field 
was  declared  commercial  in  197b.  Other  foreign  oil  companies  merged 
with  the  founder  to  develop  the  field  and  explore  other  parts  ol  the 
concession  area.  Bv  March  1952  five  production  wells  existed  with 
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(-rude  oil  reserves  estimated  at  15  million  barrels.  Additional  discov¬ 
eries  were  anticipated  because  of  the  similarities  ol  Ueolouie.il  struc¬ 
tures  to  those  across  the  border  in  Mexico  where  substantial  oil  had 
been  lound.  (Guatemala  s  crude  oil.  so  tar.  was  heavv  with  a  liiuh  sulfur 
and  paraffin  content.  A  237-kilometer  pipeline  from  Ruhelsanto  to  the 
Caribbean  port  ol  Santo  Tomas  dc  Castilla  was  completed  by  private 
investors  in  1950  and  had  a  capacity  ol  (it). 000  barrels  per  day  d>pd  . 
fins  capacity  far  exceeded  the  country  s  production  possibilities  in  the 
early  1980s  but  reflected  hopes  for  future  discos  cries. 

(  rude  oil  production  remained  low  until  completion  of  the  pipeline. 
In  1970  production  was  only  571.400  barrels,  which  was  used  as  fuel 
and  trucked  to  nearbx  industrial  installations.  Crude  oil  production 
was  15  million  barrels  in  1980  and  1981  Production  data  from  the 
first  quarter  indicated  th.it  1982  production  probabh  would  exceed  2 
million  barrels.  Production  of  natural  gas.  associated  with  crude  oil 
production,  amounted  to  I  4.0  million  cubic  meters  in  1981.  which  was 
flared 

Cuutemala  s  refining  facilities  consisted  of  a  small  Texaco  refinery  of 
11.000  hpd  ai  Kscuintla.  A  second  refiners  ,  owned  in  Ches  ron  and 
Shell  oil  companies  and  located  at  Puerto  Barrios  had  a  capacity  of 
12.000  bpd  I  his  refinery  ssas  mothballed  m  1975.  and  it  svas  unknosvu 
if  it  sustained  damage  in  the  1970  earthquake.  Apparent!}  its  use  ssas 
not  contemplated  because  the  oil  pipeline  svas  not  connected  to  it.  The 
refiners  at  Kscuintla  ssas  capable  of  handling  the  present  domestic 
crude  mils  sslicn  mixed  ssitli  large  amounts  of  light  imported  crude 
oil.  The  routing  of  the  pipeline  to  a  sea  terminal  indicated  that  at  least 
tor  the  next  less  years  domestic  crude  would  be  largely  exported  to 
foreign  refineries  equipped  to  handle  it.  svhile  imported  light  crude 
and  refined  products  would  continue  to  supply  the  domestic  market 
In  1981  some  661.700  barrels  of  domestic  crude  svere  exported,  and 
761.0(H)  barrels  of  the  heavy  domestic  crude  svere  burned  as  fuel  in 
thermal  electric  plants  and  a  cement  mill. 

(hiatcmalan  officials  would  like  self-sufficiency  in  oil.  but  it  appeared 
unlikely  in  the  1980s.  The  cost  of  the  country  s  imported  fuel  jumped 
from  l  8833  million  in  1973  to  nearly  l  88 150  million  in  1975.  In  19<  1 
imported  fuel  and  lubricants  amounted  to  1  88375  million.  22  percent 
of  total  imports,  despite  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  volume  imported. 
The  value  of  crude  oil  exports  ssas  l  8822  million  in  1981  and  1  8847 
million  in  1982.  In  1981  imports  of  crude  oil  svere  5.3  million  barrels, 
and  imported  refine.'  products  svere  4.1  million  barrels  In  1951  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of  petroleum  products,  including  domestic  crude 
used  as  fuel,  amounted  to  10.2  million  barrels  compared  svith  a  peak 
ol  11.6  million  barrels  iu  1979.  A  much  higher  level  of  erode  oil  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  needed  to  begin  to  satisfs  the  countrs  s  needs. 

1  Is  droelectricits  .  another  major  energs  source,  could  h  -lp  reduce 
the  countrs  s  dependence  on  imported  oil  (.uatemalas  exploitable 
hsdmelcctric  potential  svas  estimated  at  4.300  megassatts  at  121  sites. 
In  1978  installed  hydroelectric  capacity  ssas  96  megassatts.  less  than  3 
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percent  <>l  tin-  potential.  1  wo  major  lisdro  power  plants  lioue\n 
Aguacapa  near  Kscuintla  with  90  megawatts  ot  capacits  ami  (  loses  in 
Alta  Vcrapa/  with  300  megawatts  ol  capacits  .  were  scheduled  to  lie-in 
production  in  the  each  19S0s.  whieli  would  L'reath  reduce  the  need 
to  nse  fossil  fuel  to  operate  main  ol  the  thermal  power  plants  In  |9S| 
a  total  ol  1.4S3  million  kilowatt-hours  ol  elcctricitv  was  produced  >37 
million  kilowatt-hours  ol  whieli  was  Irom  lisdro  plants  lurtliei  de 
velopment  ol  the  count rs  s  hydroelectric  potential  was  planned  as  well 
as  installation  ot  at  least  one  geothermal  electric  pi. nit  snnilai  to  .>m 
in  HI  Salvador. 

In  19M  sales  ol  elcctricitv  amounted  to  1 .  25S  million  kilow at t  Inmn 
ol  which  3S  |KTeent  went  to  industrial  customers.  2 7  pen  cut  t .  >  hm 
dent  ini  units.  20  percent  to  commercial  establish  men  is  and  1  o  pen  <  a  it 
to  national  and  local  governments.  Some  industrial  plants  had  tin  n 
own  generators.  In  the  1 970s  consumption  ol  elect rici tv  mi  i easeil  lap 
idle,  hut  sen  ice  was  primarily  limited  to  the  lew  nia|or  m  ban  venters 
In  1975  onls  about  one-filth  of  the  population  had  electric  its  Bs  19S  i 
this  figure1  had  improved  to  perhaps  one-third  because  ot  construe  lion 
ol  transmission  and  distribution  facilities  and  a  rural  electrification 
program. 

Mining 

Mineral  exploitation,  apart  Irom  petroleum,  has  contributed  sen 
little  to  the  economv .  The  country  s  deposits  inelnded  nickel,  coppei 
antimony,  zinc.  tin.  lead,  and  tungsten.  In  the  late  1970s  small  mines 
largels  in  I luchuetenango.  produced  some  lead,  antimony.  and  lung 
stem  A  copper  mine  in  Alta  Verapaz  produced  and  exported  about 
12.000  tons  of  copper  concentrate  a  year  in  the  late  1970s  Marble 
limestone,  clay,  and  feldspar  were  produced  largels  lor  local  eon 
sumption 

I’he  country  s  only  major  mine,  a  little  north  ol  l.ago  de  l/abal  ss.i' 
the  nickel  project  ol  Hxmibal  i  Hxploraciones  s  Hvplotaciones  Miner, 
de  l/.abab  to  exploit  prosen  rescrscs  ol  00  million  tons  ol  nickel  ore 
Ilie  company  svas  owned  by  tsso  international  mining  companies 
tAmerican  and  Canadian i.  Alter  15  scars  ot  studs  and  serious  deluss 
and  cost  overruns,  the  smelter  began  operations  in  1977  with  a  capacity 
ol  12.500  tons  ol  nickel  sulfide1  matte  a  sear  tor  export  and  refining 
abroad.  In  I97S  onls  I.S00  tons  sverc  produced  and  exported  Sub- 
secpicnt  technical  problems  shut  down  operations,  and  a  decline  ol 
world  nickel  prices  hampered  resumption  ol  production.  In  I9S5  it 
svas  not  clear  svhen  nickel  production  would  start  up  again  Nonethe¬ 
less.  the  project  represented  a  potential  source  ol  foreign  exchange 
when  international  nickel  markets  revived. 

Manufacturing 

Industrial  development  largely  began  in  the  1930s  and  accelerated 
somew  hat  in  the  1940s.  Bs  1950  manufacturing  contributed  about  12 
percent  ol  (Il)B  It  has  since  had  periods  ol  rapid  gross  th.  particularlv 
in  the  earls  1900s.  but  mauulac  luring  remained  about  10  percent  ol 
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C1)P  between  1967  and  19M .  expanding  at  about  1 1  it  •  same  rate  as  the 
whole  economy.  A  nnmherol  prohlems  kept  manufacturing  from  being 
a  more  dynamic  factor  in  the  economy  s  growth. 

The  country  s  small  size  and  population  constituted  an  inadequate 
m.ii'ket  for  any  production  relying  on  economies  of  scale  A  large  part 
of  the  population  participated  in  the  money  economy  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  further  reducing  effective  demand  An  important  and  growing 
segment  of  the  urban  population  was  underemploved  or  received  an 
income  compatible  with  purchases  of  bare  necessities  at  most.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  population  had  an  adequate  and  increasing  income 
to  buy  products  other  than  basic  commodities,  and  many  of  those  could 
afford  and  in  fact  often  chose  the  quality  and  prestige  of  foreign-made 
goods.  ( Guatemala  was  indeed  a  small  market  for  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Guatemala  s  neighbors  also  were  plagued  by  small  internal  markets. 
In  1951  Guatemala.  Kl  Salvador.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Hica. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cnitcd  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America,  prepared  a  plan  for  establishing  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  iCACM  '.  In  subsequent  years  these  countries  signed 
a  number  of  implementing  treaties,  and  several  administrative  and 
technical  organizations  were  established  in  conjunction  with  CACM. 
Panama  was  inv  ited  to  join  but  did  not.  Honduras  withdrew  in  1971 
after  an  armed  conflict  with  El  Salvador,  although  it  maintained  trade 
with  most  other  members  through  bilateral  arrangements. 

In  tlu‘  1960s  CACM  became  a  functioning  entity  that  greatly  inffn- 
enced  intraregional  trade  and  Guatemala's  industrial  development.  A 
common  external  tariff  ,  largely  based  on  the  former  schedules  of  Gua¬ 
temala  and  El  Salvador,  provided  considerable  protection  for  devel¬ 
oping  industries  while  most  domestic  goods  were  freely  traded  betw  een 
members.  The  Central  AmVrican  bank  tor  Economic  Integration  (GA¬ 
BEL  was  created  in  1961  to  finance  projects  with  regional  implications. 
CABEI  established  a  multilateral  clearing  mechanism  tor  intraregional 
trade,  using  as  the  accounting  unit  the  Central  American  peso  i equal 
to  l  SSI 1  to  avoid  the  use  of  convertible  foreign  exchange,  which  was 
chronically  short  among  members.  Fiscal  incentives  to  encourage  in¬ 
dustrialization  were  standardized  among  members  to  avoid  expensive 
competition.  Attempts  were  made  to  limit  large  manufacturing  plants 
producing  for  the  region,  in  order  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  and 
to  locate  them  in  a  balanced  and  fair  way  to  benefit  all  members,  but 
this  integration  process  was  handicapped  by  national  development  ob¬ 
jectives  ol  member). 

In  the  1960s  CACM  provided  considerable  stimulation  to  Guate¬ 
malan  manufacturing.  Local  industrialists  developed  new  products  or 
expanded  existing  facilities  to  produce  for  the  larger  market.  Foreign 
firms  that  had  been  exporting  to  Central  America  built  assemble  or 
production  plants,  several  in  Guatemala,  to  be  inside  the  common 
external  tariff.  CACM  spurred  tin1  growth  of  manufacturing  and  broad- 
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ened  the  range  of  Guatemalan  Hoods  produced,  a  substantial  portion 
of  which  was  exported  to  other  members. 

In  tile  1970s  the  stimulative  effect  of  GACM  weakened,  and  political 
differences  between  members  increased.  Markets  lor  mans  products 
became  saturated.  Rapidly  rising  oil  prices  and  internal  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  slowed  trade  between  members.  Individual  countries  increas¬ 
ingly  applied  restrictions  to  imports  from  members  In  1972  Costa  Rica 
temporarily  withdrew  In  1975  Nicaragua  subjected  important  Gua- 
temalail  exports  to  special  restrictions  because  of  adverse  domestic 
economic  conditions.  Since  1975  efforts  have  been  made  to  restructure 
CACM  somewhat  to  give  it  new  life.  A  draft  treats  prepared  in  1975 
was  discussed  for  several  years  before  being  shelved  Rv  the  earls 
1980s  a  new  common  external  tariff  was  being  drafted,  but  observers 
questioned  whether  agreement  could  be  reached,  given  the  old  ani¬ 
mosities  among  members  and  the  growing  political  instability  in  the 
region.  By  mid- 1983  it  had  not  been  signed.  Substantial  changes  in 
the  common  external  tariff  or  effective  integration  of  planning  and 
location  of  manufacturing  could  have  important  effects  on  Cuatemalan 
industrial  development  in  the  1980s  if  such  accords  were  reached 

The  underdevelopment  of  Guatemala  has  been  a  handicap  to  in¬ 
dustrialization.  Forty  percent  of  all  manufacturing  and  75  percent  of 
large-scale  manufacturing  were  located  in  or  around  Guatemala  Cits 
because  of  access  to  electricity,  water,  transportation,  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  country’s  major  market.  In  the  1980s  the  government 
offered  fiscal  incentives  to  locate  industry  in  other  departments;  an 
industrial  park  and  a  free  trade  zone  had  been  created  to  attract  industry 
away  from  the  capital.  Almost  all  manufacturing  was  privately  owned, 
frequently  by  a  small  group  whose  members  were  also  involved  in 
commercial  farming,  cattle  raising,  commerce,  and  finance  Private 
investments  and  retained  profits  financed  the  bulk  of  capital  expend¬ 
itures  in  manufacturing.  The  bulk  of  bank  financing  was  primarily  short 
term  and  went  to  larger  enterprises. 

Government  primarily  relied  on  private  initiative  to  develop  man¬ 
ufacturing.  keeping  its  activ  ities  to  a  minimum.  Fiscal  incentives,  tariff 
protection,  and  liberal  treatment  for  foreign  investments  were  the  main 
activities,  and  these  tended  to  foster  capital-intensive  processes  and 
manufacturing  establishments  that  lacked  the  efficiency  to  compete  in 
unprotected  foreign  markets.  In  the  1970s  creation  of  a  state-owned 
development  finance  institution,  an  export  promotion  agency  ,  and  some 
other  changes  were  small  extensions  of  government  activity  to  shape 
and  encourage  industrial  development.  But  government  planners  stressed 
in  the  plan  for  the  late  1970s  that  more  involvement  by  government 
was  needed  foi  the-  country's  development,  including  increased  tax 
revenues  to  finance  the  required  additions  to  services  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

By  the  early  1980s  manufacturing  remained  mainlv  small  shops  and 
cottage  industry  alongside  a  much  smaller  number  of  enterprises  that 
accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  value  added  In  1975  the  industrial  work 
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lime  numhercd  stum  219  000  about  (iT  percent  til  whom  wi  re  in 
establishments  til  lour  or  fewer  workers  In  contrast.  the  much  smaller 
number  til  ciitfi  prises  with  fi'c  hi  more  workt  rs  accounted  lor  oxer 
70  percent  ot  (lie  \alut-  added  l>\  manufacturing  because  of  Greater 
prod  in  tix  it'  resulting  from  puw  cr-dm  en  machine!'  1 1  mil  lands  Indian 

'ill. nies  had  a  long  trnditn . I  specialized  production  ot  handicraft 

items  such  as  liaskets.  potter' .  or  tiles,  w  hu  ll  eont imied  in  the  i 95(K 
l.oeal  hakeries.  garages.  and  other  small  repair  shops  swelled  the  nuni- 
!>er  ot  establishments  essential!'  mixing  on  hand  labor  Most  enter¬ 
prises  emplo'  mg  ti'e  or  more  were  small  scale,  onh  a  tew  ot  the  laritrr 
enterprises  approached  the  American  eoneeption  ot  a  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  plant 

H'  the  earh  1950s  manufacturing  was  primarih  processing  agricul- 
tnral  produc  ts  tor  final  consumption.  In  1970  some  77  percent  of  the 
'aim  added  I >\  manufacturing  was  consumer  goods,  most!'  food  and 
he'erage  proc-essing.  c  ompared  w  ith  13  percent  for  intermediate  ma¬ 
terials.  and  Id  percent  for  capital  equipment  ot  an  unsophisticated 
nature.  Much  ot  the  food  and  drink  was  for  local  consumption  Some 
processed  foods,  textile's,  garments,  and  footwear  were  among  the 
eounti'  s  most  competitive  exports.  Intermediate  products  were  pri¬ 
marih  processed  local  produc  ts,  such  as  wood,  hides,  and  uuniiiHuilic 
minerals  Manufacture  of  capital  goods  was  largeh  processing  imported 
metal  into  products,  presumahh  parth  used  m  construc  tion. 

Although  manufacturing  continued  to  he  dominated  l>\  food  and 
he'  erages.  the  structure  of  output  was  changing.  Ini  9(i()  niamilaetiiring 
of  consumer  goods  accounted  tor  Sts  percent  of  the  '.due  added  In  the 
sector  compared  with  77  percent  in  f97(s.  This  decline  was  caused 
primarih  In  the  rapid  growth  of  metal  products  and  machinen.  the 
main  elements  of  capital  goods  production.  Intermediate  goods  onh 
slight!)  increased  their  contribution  to  xalue  added  In  manufacturing, 
although  the  output  of  paper  products  increased  sharply,  particular!) 
in  the  I9h()s.  The  growth  and  direction  of  the  manufacturing  sec  tor  in 
the  19S0s  will  depend  largeh  on  whether  disposable  income  ot  the 
hulk  of  the  population  rises  and  expands  the  internal  market  and  on 
the  success  officials  acliic'  e  in  increasing  manufactured  exports  to  coun¬ 
tries  outside  (,’cntral  America.  Ohseners  expected  the  political  in- 
stahilit)  in  (  A(  !M  countries  to  limit  their  alii  I  it)  to  import  Guatemalan 
products  during  the  next  few  years. 

Banking  and  Monetary  Policy 

The-  present  financial  system  started  m  t1  id- 1 920s  with  a  gn\ - 
eminent  effort  to  exert  control  oxer  note  issue  and  hanking,  in  Max 
1925  the  quetzal,  consisting  of  100  centa'os.  replaced  the  peso  as  the 
national  currency.  The'  value'  of  the  quetzal  was  set  to  equal  l  SSI.  a 
parit)  still  existing  in  Max  1953.  As  part  of  the  currenc'  reform,  a 
pl  icate  commercial  hank,  with  partial  government  ownership,  was  des¬ 
ignated  to  act  as  the  central  hank  and  to  have  the  sole  right  to  issue 
the  national  currency,  replac  ing  the  uncontrolled  issue  ol  hank  notes 
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by  commercial  banks  that  had  previously  occurred  The  conflicting 
commercial  activities  and  central  hank  duties  of  the  hank  designated 
to  aet  as  the  centra]  ]>ank  resulted  in  inade<|iiate  control  ol  growing 
financial  activities. 

In  1946  major  modifications  were  made  which,  with  some  subse¬ 
quent  legislation,  comprised  the  banking  .system  in  the  earls  1980s.  A 
nine-member  Monetary  Board  set  broad  monetary.  exchange,  and  credit 
policies  for  tlu‘  country  and  directed  the  activities  of  the  central  bank. 
The  hoard  consisted  of  the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  central 
bank,  some  economic  ministers  serv  ing  ex  officio,  and  representatives 
from  the  University  of  San  Carlos,  state  and  private  banks,  and  im¬ 
portant  national  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  associations. 
The  president  of  the  republic  appointed  the  president,  vice  president, 
and  the  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos  for  four- 
year  terms.  The  others  were  elected  members  by  their  constituents 
for  one  year.  Advisers  could  be  added  as  needed,  but  they  had  no 
voting  rights.  The  Superintendent  of  Banks  was  formed,  subordinate 
to  the  Monetary  Board,  to  inspect  and  police  the  banking  system, 
including  the  central  bank. 

In  February  1946  the  Bank  of  Guatemala,  government  owned,  was 
created  as  the  country's  central  hank.  It  had  responsibilities  for  issuing 
currency  and  maintaining  its  stability  .  setting  reserve  requirements  for 
the  banking  sy  stem  after  Monetary  Board  approval,  and  implementing 
banking  policy .  The  Bank  of  Guatemala  functioned  as  the  government  s 
banker  and  fiscal  agent.  The  foreign  exchange  department  imple¬ 
mented  exchange  controls  when  needed.  Except  in  times  of  balance 
of  pay  incuts  strains,  foreign  currency  transactions  were  largely  unre¬ 
stricted  and  conducted  through  banks  authorized  to  aet  as  agents  of 
the  Bank  of  Guatemala.  By  the  early  1980s.  however,  a  shortage  of 
foreign  currencies  required  tight  control  of  the  inflow  and  outflow  of 
foreign  currencies  by  the  central  bank  (see  Balance  of  Pay  ments,  this 
ch.  >. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  financial  system  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
institutions.  Four  public  and  quasi-public  commercial  banks  operated, 
largely  without  government  transfers.  Fight  private  commercial  banks 
were  in  operation,  including  two  that  were  branches  of  fbreigu-owned 
banks.  Two  semipublic  development  banks  for  agriculture  and  housing 
were  established  in  the  early  1970s  with  capital  contributions  from  the 
government  and  additional  funds  obtained  from  foreign  loans,  redis¬ 
counts  from  the  central  bank,  and  deposits.  One  public  and  three 
private  finance  companies  (finuncieras)  were  engaged  in  long-term 
development  loans,  such  as  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  tourism,  but 
they  had  to  have  separate  capital  and  operations  from  commercial 
banks.  The  largest  and  most  important  was  the  public  National  Finan¬ 
cial  Corporation  (Corporacioh  Financiera  National — Corfina).  which 
was  funded  by  government  capital  subscription  and  by  required  con¬ 
tributions  from  private  firms  that  benefited  under  the  industrial  in¬ 
centives  laws  from  exemptions  of  import  duties.  In  addition,  there 
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W'l'c  trust  IiiikIs.  savings  and  loan  cooperatives,  insurance  companies, 
and  other,  mostly  small  financial  institutions.  There  was  no  stock  ex¬ 
change.  and  there  were  very  limited  markets  for  securities.  Since  1966 
toreign-ow  ncd  insurance  companies  have  heen  required  to  have  in¬ 
creasing  (Guatemalan  ownership  and  management  as  well  as  to  hold  a 
portion  of  reserves  in  specific  domestic  securities. 

The  financial  system  primarily  was  developed  to  supply  short-term 
credit — tor  trade  and  working  capital,  for  example.  After  the  1950s 
several  institutions,  inostlv  public,  were  added  to  supply  longer  term 
financing  tor  development  and  housing.  A  basic  difficulty  was  reaching 
the  small  farmers,  traders,  and  potential  industrialists  in  rural  areas. 
The  bulk  of  credit  went  to  large,  established  businesses.  The  demand 
for  credit  until  the  late  1970s  was  moderate.  The  wealths  or  large 
businesses  usually  could  finance  investments  from  their  own  resources 
and  often  had  access  to  credit  abroad.  The  small  middle  class  and  the 
poor  majority  used  little  consumer  or  investment  credit.  The  govern¬ 
ment  until  the  lat*-  1970s  had  entered  domestic  credit  markets  only 
sparingly.  Deposits,  while  growing,  were  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealths.  In  the  mid-1970s  some  8  percent  of  depositors  held 
about  90  percent  of  all  deposits. 

Banking  liquidity  and  monetary  policy  were  largely  determined  by 
developments  in  the  balance  of  payments.  Monetary  policy  was  tra¬ 
ditionally  cautious.  When  export  earnings  began  to  fall,  restrictive 
credit  policies  usually  curbed  imports  When  export  earnings  were 
high,  credit  demand  was  often  moderate,  and  the  open  economy  per¬ 
mitted  greater  imports  to  keep  prices  stable.  During  the  1960s  the 
urban  consumer  price  index  increased  an  average  of  under  1  percent 
a  sear.  Between  1967  and  1976  the  country’s  international  reserves 
increased  from  l'S$35  million  to  over  TSS500  million,  creating  con¬ 
siderable  excess  liquidity  in  the  banking  system.  Legal  requirements 
on  banks  eapital-to-loan  ratios  limited  the  growth  of  credit  because 
most  banks  were  undercapitalized.  By  the  mid-1970s  domestic  prices 
began  to  rise,  however,  largely  reflecting  increasing  international  prices 
of  (Guatemala's  imports. 

Reconstruction  after  the  1976  earthquake  created  scarcities  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  manpower  that  added  to  pressures  on  prices.  An  inflow  of 
foreign  loans  eased  restrictions  on  imports,  and  some  price  controls 
moderated  inflationary  pressures.  Between  1976  and  1978  the  urban 
consumer  price-  index  rose  an  average  of  10.4  percent  a  year,  which 
was  low  by  Latin  American  standards  but  high  compared  with  (Gua¬ 
temala's  previous  experience  By  1978  the  excess  liquidity  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  had  evaporated,  and  officials,  faced  with  a  credit  squeeze, 
raised  maximum  interest  rates  while  reducing  reserve  requirements 
for  deposits.  The  higher  interest  rates  slowed  the  outflow  of  funds  from 
the  country  drawn  by  higher  foreign  interest  rates  and  attracted  ad¬ 
ditional  domestic  savings  into  banks 

The  credit  squeeze  continued  between  1979  and  1982  as  the  balance 
of  payments  deteriorated  and  the  credit  base  shrank.  Interest  rate 
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ceilings  were  raised.  anil  by  1981  credit  became  too  cost!)  lor  mans 
Guatemalan  producers.  The  international  oil  price  jumps  in  1979  anil 
1980  were  a  blow.  Adverse  weather  and  slowing  exports  to  GACM 
countries  affected  agricultural  anil  industrial  production,  and  construc¬ 
tion  largely  stagnated.  As  the  economy  slowed,  prices  continued  to 
rise.  In  1979  the  inflation  rate  was  13.7  percent.  Consumer  prices  rose 
11  percent  in  1980  and  1981.  In  1982  eonsumer  prices  were  expected 
to  rise  by  less  than  2  percent  as  the  effects  of  the  recession  were  felt 
In  the  early  1980s  the  consumer  price  index  became  more  questionable 
as  an  index  of  inflation,  however,  because  of  the  price  controls  on  major 
foods  and  some  services.  Official  estimates  of  the  CDF  deflator  la  broad 
measure  of  price  changes  used  to  adjust  national  accounts  to  a  constant 
price  base)  rose  1 1  percent  between  mid- 1981  and  mill-1982,  far  more 
than  consumer  prices.  The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  aus¬ 
terity  program  were  expected  to  reduce  impoi  s  sharp))'  in  1983.  cre¬ 
ating  scarcities  and  higher  prices  for  main  goods  in  the  domestic  market. 

Foreign  Trade 

Since  at  least  the  early  1950s  groxvth  of  the  economy  was  closely 
correlated  to  export  earnings.  Between  1975  and  1977  the  world  price 
for  Guatemalan  coffee  rose  almost  fourfold  while  cotton  prices  nearly 
doubled.  The  result  was  a  near  doubling  of  export  earnings  in  spite  of 
a  50  percent  decline  in  world  sugar  prices  anil  less  adverse  changes  in 
some  other  prices  for  Guatemalan  exports.  The  increased  export  earn¬ 
ings  of  1975-77  stimulated  the  economy  as  the  depressed  export  prices 
since  1977  slowed  the  country’s  economic  activity.  Government  tax 
revenues  were  also  closely  related  to  export  earnings.  In  1979  about 
38  percent  of  central  government  taxes  came  from  foreign  trade,  and 
additional  revenues  were  collected  as  foreign  trade  goods  moved  through 
the  economy. 

The  close  link  between  exports  and  the  growth  of  the  modern  econ¬ 
omy  pointed  to  diversification  of  export  products  as  one  way  to  avoid 
the  cycles  associated  with  world  primary  commodity  prices.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  GACM  in  the  1950s  provided  a  major  diversification  of 
exports  (sec  Manufacturing,  this  eh.  ).  In  1981  exports  to  GACM  mem¬ 
bers  amounted  to  31  percent  of  total  exports,  and  almost  all  were 
manufactured  products.  GACM  buyers  took  the  bulk  of  Guatemala's 
exports  of  manufactures.  The  serious  troubles  facing  GACM  in  the 
1980s  made  it  an  uncertain  market  for  the  future.  Officials  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  additional  markets  for  manufactured  goods  outside 
GACM.  In  the  1970s  an  export  promotion  agency  was  established  with 
several  foreign  offices.  Important  new  mineral  exports  were  crude  oil 
and  nickel  matte,  although  exports  of  the  latter  were  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  in  1980  because  of  low  xvorlil  prices  and  technical  problems. 
In  1982  Guatemalan  exports  of  crude  oil  amounted  to  i  (i  million  barrels 
worth  US$47  million. 

After  the  1950s  considerable  diversification  of  agricultural  exports 
occurred.  Coffee  remained  the  country’s  foremost  export,  but  in  1981 
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it  accounted  for  onlv  24  percent  of  total  export s  eo mpareil  with  70 
percent  in  1956.  W  orld  prices  made  a  substantial  ditfcrein  c  however 
accounting  for  most  of  tin*  decline  in  coffee  exports  since  1077  when 
coffee  amounted  to  45  percent  of  total  exports  isee  table  7  Appendix 
Cotton  was  the  other  major  export.  Cardamom  was  a  new  export  that 
grew  rapidly,  based  on  sales  to  the  Middle  Hast  Knots  including 
canned  and  processed ),  flowers,  and  vegetables  were  additional  uewlv 
developed  export  products. 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  (Guatemala  s  largest  export  mar¬ 
ket.  purchasing  US$308  million  in  1981.  Kl  Salvador  was  the  second 
largest  market,  taking  over  one-half  of  all  exports  to  CACM  members 
in  1981  (see  table  8,  Appendix).  The  Federal  Kcpuhlic  of  Cermanx 
(West  Germany)  was  the  third  largest  market,  purchasing  US$100 
million  of  the  country’s  products  in  1981.  Those  three  countries  pur¬ 
chased  almost  one-half  of  total  exports  in  198).  The  remainder  was 
sold  to  many  countries  in  Latin  America.  Europe,  and  the  Far  Fast. 

By  1981  petroleum  imports  were  the  most  important,  accounting 
for  23  percent  of  all  imports.  Sources  were  primarily  Mexico  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela;  the  total  was  divided  roughly  equally  between  imports  of  re¬ 
fined  products  and  crude  oil.  Imports  of  machinery  and  equipment 
remained  high  in  the  1970s  because  of  their  importance  to  the  country  s 
economic  development  (see  table  9.  Appendix).  Chemicals  and  basic 
manufactures  contained  many  intermediate  materials  used  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  production.  Of  concern  to  officials  was  the  growth  of 
food  imports,  because  the  country  had  fbrmerlv  been  largely  self- 
sufficient. 

Industrialized  countries  were  the  main  source  of  imports  apart  from 
fuels.  In  1981  the  United  States  (US$561  million).  Japan  (US$129  mil¬ 
lion).  and  West  Germany  (US$108  million)  were  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  suppliers  and  along  with  Mexico  and  \  enezuela  I  for  fuels) 
accounted  for  62  percent  of  imports.  (.'ACM  members  supplied  12 
percent  of  imports,  largely  fats  and  vegetable  oils.  Remaining  imports 
were  supplied  by  countries  throughout  the  world 

Foreign  trade  was  very  important  in  the  society  s  modern  economy. 
In  1981  imports  were  almost  one-fifth  of  GDP.  After  the  1950s  the 
economy  had  become  much  more  dependent  on  imports  for  finds  to 
energize  activities,  for  material  and  equipment  for  production,  and 
.even  for  food  as  population  growth  outpaced  increases  in  basic  food 
products.  Barring  a  major  oil  find,  greater  exports  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  Kven  with  reactivation  of  CACM.  substantial  increases  of 
manufactured  exports  will  require  greater  efficiency  and  competitive¬ 
ness  to  compete  in  either  CACM  or  other  markets.  Economists  have 
long  regarded  the  government's  agricultural  policies  and  activities  as 
inadequate,  w  hether  they  concerned  export  crops  or  subsistence  farm¬ 
ing. 

Balance  of  Payments 

Guatemala  has  had  recurring  balance  of  payments  difficulties  over 
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tlit‘  years,  largely  because  o!  the  swings  of  world  prices  affecting  the 
country's  exports.  It  remained  to  seen  if  the  problems  of  the  first  half 
of  the  1980s  were  more  serious  than  those  that  preceded  it.  But  in 
1983  the  economy  was  depressed,  and  the  balance  of  payments  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  constrain  growth  and  development  over  the  next  few 
years.  Continuing  and  important  elements  were  the  political  instabilitv 
and  armed  insurgency  in  Guatemala  and  its  Central  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  whole  area  was  in  varying  degrees  of  turmoil. 

The  causes  of  Guatemala  s  1981  balance  of  payments  difficulties  were 
simple  to  list.  The  second  oil  crisis,  of  1979  and  1980,  which  entailed 
large  jumps  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  along  with  other  factors,  induced 
recession  or  stagnation  in  many  countries  that  bought  Guatemalan 
products.  Loss  of  export  earnings  affected  not  only  the  country's  most 
important  products — coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar — but  numerous  other 
products  exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  (.'ACM 
Guatemala  had  had  a  positive  trade  balance  in  its  trade  with  CACM 
members  since  1964,  but  in  1980  and  1981  about  a  US$200  million 
favorable  balance  developed  on  the  clearing  accounts  that  the  indebted 
('ACM  members  lacked  the  foreign  currency  to  settle.  Thus.  Guate¬ 
mala  had  about  US$200  million  in  reserve  that  could  not  be  used.  In 
addition,  large  government  projects,  particularly  for  hydroelectric  power 
plants,  committed  expenditure  and  imports  several  years  in  the  future 
that  could  not  be  canceled  without  large  losses. 

The  insurgency  caused,  to  an  uncertain  extent,  a  flight  of  capital  and 
a  reluctance  to  commit  funds  by  domestic  and  foreign  investors.  The 
insurgency  was  also  an  important  factor  in  causing  tourist  earnings  to 
decline  from  US$82  million  in  1979  to  perhaps  US$15  million  in  1982. 
The  insurgency  contributed  to  the  cautious  attitude  of  world  bankers 
preceding  the  debt  crisis  of  developing  countries  in  1982.  Although 
Guatemala  had  a  small  external  debt  and  was  not  cause  for  concern 
comparable  with  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  foreign  private  com¬ 
mercial  banks  shut  off  Guatemala's  international  credit  in  August  J981. 
Domestic  policies,  such  as  the  failure  to  adjust  interest  rates  when 
those  abroad  rose,  contributed  to  the  outflow  of  foreign  currencies. 
Officials  of  the  Rios  Montt  government  also  accused  the  preceding 
government  of  corruption  and  mismanagement  that  affected  interna¬ 
tional  reserves. 

Balance  of  payments  difficulties  began  to  emerge  in  1978  when  the 
trade  balance  became  unfavorable.  As  a  result,  the  adverse  1978  cur¬ 
rent  account  balance  increased  to  US$262  million  compared  with  US$35 
million  in  1977  (see  table  10,  Appendix).  After  a  slight  improvement 
in  1980,  the  current  account  negative  balance  increased  to  US$565 
million  in  1981.  Gapital  inflows  were  partially  offset  after  1978  by 
outflows  of  private  capital.  Beginning  in  1979  international  reserves 
were  drawn  down  to  meet  international  payments,  amounting  to  US$249 
million  in  1980  and  US$180  million  in  1981.  Exchange  controls  were 
introduced  in  April  1980  to  regulate  foreign  currency  payments  and 
transfers. 
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Monetary  authorities  opted  to  maintain  the  quetzal  at  parity  to  l 'SSI . 
although  limiting  convertibility  at  that  rate  and  imposing  austerity  on 
the  economy.  In  1981  standby  loans  of  US$1 10  million.  including  US$89 
million  ol  compensatory  financing,  were  arranged  with  the  IMF.  and 
drawings  began.  Nonetheless,  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  became 
worst*  in  1982.  The  central  bank  could  release  foreign  exchange  only 
as  fast  as  it  was  earned.  By  mid- 1982  unfilled  orders  for  foreign  ex¬ 
change  by  importers  amounted  to  US$300- US$400  million.  Importers 
xvere  forced  to  wait  several  months  to  pay  their  foreign  bills,  resulting 
m  declining  credit  standings.  In  November  1982  monetary  officials 
imposed  very  harsh  measures  to  stabilize  the  balance  of  payments. 
Imports  were  subjected  to  licensing  and  quotas  to  lower  1983  imports 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  35  percent  from  1982.  Some  quotas  barred 
nonessential  imports  while  others  limited  imports  to  varying  fractions 
compared  with  1982.  Foreign  travel  and  payments  by  Guatemalans 
were  considerably  restricted.  The  measures  were  stern  and  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  strong  criticism  by  parts  of  the  business  community .  even 
though  the  government  had  little  alternative  in  the  short  run.  The 
foreign  exchange  crisis  was  severe. 

One  possible  alternative  to  ease  the  growing  balance  of  payments 
problems  was  greater  foreign  borrowing  by  tin*  government,  particu¬ 
larly  concessionary  loans  from  bilateral  and  multilateral  sources.  United 
States  aid  amounted  to  US$203  million  between  1967  and  1981.  Ad¬ 
ditional  aid  came  from  West  Germany.  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  for 
example.  A  number  ol  loans  also  were  received  from  the  World  Bank 
(see  Glossary)  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB>.  Use 
of  such  foreign  aid  amounted  to  US$135  million  in  1979.  US$1 15  million 
in  1980,  and  US$181  million  in  1981.  Nonetheless,  United  States  policy 
in  the  late  1970s  discouraged  aid  to  Guatemala,  except  that  directly 
meeting  the  population's  basic  needs,  such  as  food,  because  of  its 
violations  of  human  rights.  This  policy  resulted  in  less  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  major  multilateral  institutions  than  in  earlier 
years.  By  1982  the  United  States  policy  had  been  eased.  Heportedly. 
Guatemala  had  six  loans  totaling  some  US$170  million  for  development 
purposes  near  approval  by  the  World  Bank  and  IDB  in  late  1982. 

Guatemalan  officials  have  been  cautious  alxmt  incurring  foreign  debts. 
By  the  end  ol  1982  the  country's  public  foreign  external  debt  amounted 
to  only  about  US$860  million,  the  lowest  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Latin 
America.  Debt  servicing  (principal  and  interest'  in  1981  amounted  to 
US$48  million,  less  than  4  percent  of  exports.  In  mid-1983  Bios  Montt 
indicated  a  continuingly  cautious  approach  to  foreign  debt,  saying  that 
the  country  had  no  intention  of  borrowing  its  way  out  of  its  present 
difficulties.  The  economic  austerity  program  his  administration  had 
adopted  confirmed  his  statements. 

Guatemala  has  survived  numerous  balance  of  payments  crises.  This 
one  will  pass,  but  at  what  economic  and  political  costs  was  unclear. 
Austerity  was  likely  to  extend  into  the  mid-1980s  unless  world  prices 
for  Guatemalan  exports  substantially  and  quickly  improved.  In  the 
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longer  term,  the  outlook  could  l>c  favorable  il  government  policies 
developed  tlu'  substantial  potential  lor  increased  agricultural  \  ields 
and  industrial  development,  based  on  a  larger  internal  m.irket  resulting 
from  a  more  e(|iiitable  distribution  ol  ineomes. 


As  ol  mid-19S.'3  the  International  Bank  lor  Heeonstruetion  and  De¬ 
velopment  s  C Guatemala:  Economic  and  Social  Position  and  Prospects 
is  the  most  recent  (1978)  and  comprehensive  review  ol  the  economy 
and  contains  considerable  statistical  data.  The  All)  consultant  studs 
under  Richard  Hough.  Land  anti  ImIioi  in  C.natnnala:  An  Assessment . 
presents  data  on  landholdings  and  shows  the  difficulty  ol  extending 
cultivation.  Waldemar  Smith  s  The  Fiesta  System  ami  Economic  Chantic 
provides  insights  into  rural  life  and  changes  ov  er  time  ol  the  Highlands 
Indians  Staev  May  and  (lain  I’lazas  The  Failed  Emit  Company  in 
iMtin  America,  though  dated,  survev  s  banana  cultiv  ation  and  marketing 
from  the  business  point  ol  v  iew.  An  annual  I  l)R  report.  Economic  and 
Social  Progress  in  Latin  America,  prov  ides  brief  summaries  ol  recent 
economic  developments.  The  Bank  ol  (Guatemala's  quarterly  Boldin 
estadistico  has  the  most  up-to-date  statistics  readily  available,  and  its 
annual  E-studio  econdmico  y  memoria  dc  lahores  has  Spanish  text  ami 
more  extensive  statistical  tables  on  the  economy.  (For  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography. 1 
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Gl  ATLMALAN  POLITICAL  BLALITY  in  the  early  I98<ls  was  a 
complex  and  rapidly  changing  dynamic.-  involving  the  interac  tion  among 
contrasting  lorces  ot  society.  Military  and  civilian.  Indian  and  iadino. 
dietatorsliip  and  democracy,  Christian  Iimdamentalisin  and  Marxism- 
Leninism.  war  and  peace — all  placed  a  role  in  tile  Byzantine  world  of 
Cnatcmalan  polities.  Flic-  leading  actor  remained,  as  it  had  been  for 
two  deeadc-s.  the-  Cuatemalan  Army.  Its  highest  ranking  officer  was 
president  of  the  republic  and.  as  such,  had  the  authority  to  acc  as 
arbiter  over  the  political  process.  But  the-  1982  coup  d'etat  that  brought 
Brigadier  (ienc-ral  Jose-  Llrain  Bios  Montt  to  power  revealed  deep 
cleavages  w  ithin  the  military  institution  itself.  Much  effort  during  his 
first  yc-ar  in  power  was  directed  toward  attempting  to  resolve  the 
conflicts  that  had  infected  the  entire  polite  during  the  regime  of  his 
predecessor.  Brigadier  General  Fernando  Borneo  Lucas  Garcia. 

Guatemalan  politics  were  incomprehensible  outside  the  nation's  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  contexts  A  revolution  in  1944  ended  a  ccnturv- 
old  tradition  of  strongman  rule.  For  the  first  time  since  the  birth  of 
Guatemala  as  an  independent  republic  in  1847.  the  popular  political 
forces  ot  peasants  and  urban  workers  were  unleashed.  A  counter¬ 
revolution  in  1954  was  able  to  cap.  but  not  extinguish,  these  forces 
that  had  been  given  expression  during  the  prev  ious  decade.  Since  1954 
every  government  has  had  to  face  the  residual  effects  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period:  most  have  chosen  to  crush  popular  expression. 

By  the  late  1970s  a  lingering  rural  guerrilla  army  was  beginning  to 
attract  adherents  among  the  Indians,  who  make  up  approximately  one- 
halt  of  the  nation  s  population  and  whose  political  quiescence  had  been 
a  given  since  the  Spanish  conquest  nearly  five  centuries  ago  The 
prospect  of  one-half  of  the  population  in  open  rebellion  against  a  sv  stem 
that  had  long  kept  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  hierarchy  set  off 
alarm  bells  within  the  ruling  elite.  Violence  against  the  opposition, 
which  those  in  power  equated  with  the  growing  ranks  of  revolution¬ 
aries.  reached  major  proportions. 

The  coining  to  power  of  the  revolutionary  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  sounded  another  alarm  in  1979.  and  the  ferment  that  en¬ 
gulfed  Central  America  during  the  next  four  years  had  a  profound 
effect  on  Guatemala,  the  region  s  wealthiest  and  most  populous  nation 
Of  greatest  concern  in  1983  was  the  struggle  taking  place  in  LI  Salvador 
which  borders  Guatemala  on  the  south.  Observers  at  that  time  agreed 
that  a  victory  in  Ll  Salvador  by  either  the  rev olutionarv  left  or  a 
government  of  the  extreme  right  would  make  a  peaceful,  moderate 
solution  to  Guatemala  s  political  problems  even  more  difficult. 

The  Dominant  Role  of  the  Army 

Military  officers  have  dominated  the  Guatemalan  political  sv  stem  for 
most  ot  the  twentieth  centurv.  Three  officers  held  the  presidency 
during  the  years  1922  to  1944  I  ho  overthrow  of  Jorge  Chico  m  the 
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latter  vcar  which  heralded  a  decade  ol  rt-\ < tlntli ui.n  v  clianm-  tli.it  ir 
mams  mitral  to  an  undcrstandiim  ol  modern  (  .natmiialan  politics,  also 
mamiiiratcd  a  new  era  in  the  political  role  ol  the  militarv  see  The 
Abortive  ({evolution.  cl).  I.  Militarv  Traditions,  eh  5.  As  the  last 
( hiatemalan  candillo.  he  was  the  last  militarv  strongman  w  hose  < lit  - 
tutorial  power  was  personalistic;  since  1914  the  political  role  ot  the 
army  fjcrcito:  the  air  loree  and  navv  are  suhordinate  to  the  arms  has 
hecn  institutional  that  is.  the  militarv  institution  rather  than  a  pel - 
sonalitv  m  militarv  wall),  has  lieen  an  actor.  Its  role  continued  to  mow 
substantially  until,  bv  1 9S3.  the  arm \  plav ed  the  o\  erw  helumirtlv  dom¬ 
inant  political  role  in  sociotv. 

Disgruntled  ollieers.  tired  ol  corruption  and  jealous  ol  Chico  s  mo- 
nopolv  on  the  trappinus  ot  power,  wore  instrumental  in  his  dowulull 
and  tor  a  short  time  afterward  a  triimiv  irate  ol  two  militarv  ollieers  and 
one  civilian  assumed  executive  powers  The  ollieers.  Captain  jacobo 
Arbcn/  Cn/nian  and  Major  Francisco  |avier  \rana.  were  bv  no  means 
in  accord,  however  and  a  power  strus's'le  soon  developed  between 
them  lu  1949  \rana  was  assassinated,  and  man v  arms  ollieers  believ  ed 
that  Arbcn/ oi  his  associates  were  dircctlv  responsible.  In  1950  Arbcn/. 
who  had  served  as  minister  ol  national  defense  but  who  styled  hiuisell 
the  soldier  ol  the  people  was  elected  president  Arbcn/  I. tiled  to 
retain  the  loyalty  ot  Ins  lornier  military  colleagues,  and  the  army  s 
n  l usa!  to  delend  him  against  the  rautasi  lorees  ol  (  ailone!  ( ,'arlos  (  'as t  i I b  i 
Armas  in  1 954  contributed  to  his  hill  Iron i  pow cr  i see  Forcii'u  Interests, 
eh  I  . 

( .'astillo  Armas  had  led  a  revolt  in  1950  as  a  result  ol  Arana  s  death 
lie  tailed,  was  pardoned,  and  went  into  sell-imposed  exile  in  Honduras 
where,  with  the  assistance  ol  the  Governments  ol  the  l  uited  States. 
Nicarnuun.  and  Honduras,  he  then  launehed  an  invasion  in  June  1954 
With  levver  than  200  men.  one  lieavy  machine  nun.  and  a  B-2b  bomber 
provided  bv  the  tinted  States  Central  Intelligence  Asieney  C  I  \ 
(Castillo  Armas  was  able  to  sci/e  power  and  put  an  end  to  (Guatemala  s 
10-vear-old  revolution  Ihe  events  ol  1954  would  prove  to  be  even 
more  crucial  than  the  revolutionary  decade  in  the  evolution  ol  the 
modern  ( hiatemalan  political  system 

In  October  1954  Castillo  Annas  held  a  plebiscite  in  an  attempt  to 
leuitinu/e  his  usurpation  ol  power.  The  results  were  never  ollieialb 
released,  but  reportedly  some  one-hall  million  votes  were  east — orally 
and  publiclv — and  levver  than  400  were  negative  Castillo  Armas  then 
set  out  to  reverse  10  years  ot  rev olutionarv  cliamie.  band  relorm  leu- 
islation  was  abronated.  and  millions  ol  hectares  were  returned  to  their 
lornier  owners  Police  powers  were  increased,  and  thousands  ol  pol¬ 
iticians.  labor  union  leaders,  peasants,  and  liberal  bureaucrats  were 
purged,  exiled,  jailed,  or  executed.  Tom  (her  with  a  number  ol  larvie 
landowners.  Castillo  Armas  oruani/ed  the  National  Democratic  Move¬ 
ment  'Movimiento  Democrat ico  Naeional — MDN1.  a  poll  cal  party 
that  would  come  to  be  the  expression  ol  the  extreme-,  and  often  v  lolent 
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(hiatcmalan  riulit  wnmiM'c  Political  Parties.  this  eh.  .  Castillo  \rmas 
was  assassinated  in  July  195,  bv  a  member  nl  his  own  entourage. 

Alter  months  nl  hamdinu  that  exposed  deep  divisions  within  the 
civilian  political  elite  as  well  as  the  oHicci  corps,  the  results  nl  the 
January  1955  elections  were  upheld,  and  Brittadiei  Ceneral  , retired 
Miguel  Mlmoras  Puentes.  who  had  served  as  an  aide  to  former  pres¬ 
ident  l  hico.  assumed  the  presidcncv  in  March.  Ilis  rule  was  corrupt 
and  stormy:  political  divisions  within  the  armv  widened  and  were 
punctuated  In  periodic  coup  attempts.  On  November  15.  I960,  alter 
it  became  known  that  Ydu'oras  was  permittinn  the  1  nited  States  to 
train  troops  on  Cuatemalan  soil  for  the  ill-fated  Hav  ol  Pius  invasion 
ol  Cuba.  a  croup  ol  leltist-nationalist  soldiers  led  by  Colonel  Kalael 
Periera  and  lieutenants  Marco  Antonio  Mm  Sosa  and  Luis  Aiujusto 
I  nn  ios  Lima  rebelled  Although  the  coup  attempt  tailed,  some  ol  its 
leaders  escaped  to  organize  a  rural-based  uuerrilla  movement  tliat 
would  c  hallenge  military  regimes  lor  decades  into  the  future  see  Threats 
to  Internal  Security .  ell.  51. 

Widespread  public  disturbances  m  March  and  April  1992  brnucht 
military  officers  into  cabinet  posts  and  other  hev  uov  ernment  positions, 
leaving 't  digoras  little  real  power.  In  another  unsuccessful  coup  attempt 
m  November  1992.  air  lone  rebels  bombed  the  capital  city  A  Marc  h 
199.5  coup  led  by  Ydu'oras  minister  ol  national  defense,  Colonel  Lu- 
rique  Peralta  A/.urdia.  was  successful.  Peralta  justified  his  action  on 
the  pretext  that  former  president  Juan  Jose'1  Arevalo  1991-50.  whom 
Ydu'oras  had  sui'i'ested  could  return  from  exile  to  run  for  president  in 
elections  scheduled  tor  later  that  year,  was  a  dangerous  leftist  radical 
and  unacceptable  to  the  armv 

The  year  1993  marked  another  watershed  in  the  nation  s  modern 
political  evolution.  With  respect  to  the  evolution  of  armv  dominance, 
the  ye;  cr  was  pivotal.  The  army  s  grasp  ol  the  reins  of  government, 
which  had  been  covert  since  carlv  1992.  now  became  overt  lor  the  lirst 
time.  As  chief  of  state  die  nev  er  assumed  the  title  ol  president .  Peralta 
retained  active-duty  status  and  filled  the  kev  political  posts  with  his 
military  subordinates,  lie  suspended  the  constitution,  declared  a  state 
of  siege.  sent  the  elected  ( longress  into  recess,  and  suspended  citizens 
political  rights.  Such  events  set  a  precedent  in  Guatemala  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  stv  le  of  rule  that  would  be  copied  In  militarv  institutions  that 
seized  power  in  Brazil  in  1994  Boliv  ia  in  1971.  Chile  and  l  riiguav  m 
1975.  and  Argentina  m  1979. 

The  1 993-92  period  witnessed  almost  constant  turbulence  of  one  sort 
or  another,  as  well  as  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  armv  s  position 
at  the  top  of  the  nation  s  political  and  economic  elite  Numerous  in¬ 
novations  during  the  early  to  mid-1990s  were  crucial  in  this  process 
ol  consolidation.  At  the  request  of  President  Ydigoras.  in  1990  the 
l  nited  States  sent  a  civic  action  team  to  train  the  Cuatemalan  Armv 
in  the  administration  of  v  arious  public  programs  providing  such  scrv  ices 
as  literacy  train  ini'-  school  lunches,  and  inoculation  against  disease 
Within  th  e  framework  ol  the  incipient  Alliance  for  Progress,  such  pro- 
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grains  were  to  haw  the  dual  purpose  oi  meeting  the  hasie  needs  ol 
the  rural  poor  and,  at  the  same  time,  serving  as  a  counterinxurgencv 
tool  that  would  enhance  the  puh'ie  imam’  ol  the  government  and  its 
untied  (drees  among  potential  guerrilla  reeruits.  As  civic  action  and 
other  programs  subsequently  grew.  I'nited  States  militarv  .till  to  Cua- 
temala  increased  from  some  l  88250.000  in  I960  to  l  883.7  million  in 
1963.  then  leveled  out  at  approximately  1882  million  annualh  lot  the 
remainder  oi  the  decade.  In  addition  to  heightenin'.;  the  visibility  ol 
the  army  in  rural  areas  where  lew  Government  services  had  previously 
existed,  the  prestige  ot  the  army  was  greatly  enhanced  l>y  the  un¬ 
precedented  infusion  ol  foreign  militarv  assistance  see  Foreign  Mili- 
tarv  Influence,  ch.  5). 

Another  innov  ation  was  the  drastic  revision,  during  the  Peralta  A/ur- 
dia  regime,  of  the  old  system  of  comisionadoa  mil  it  area  ( military  com¬ 
missioners!,  Before  1963  military  commissioners  had  been  army  reserve 
appointees  whose  principal  task  had  been  to  gather  local  conscripts 
and  deliver  them  to  the  armv.  I'nder  Peralta,  military  commissioners 
became  spies,  reporting  local  incidents  of  any  interest — particularly 
political  events — to  authorities  who  would  pass  the  information  directly 
to  Peralta  s  general  stall.  The  system  became  pervasive  and  widespread: 
in  1963  it  was  reported  in  one  department  that  one  of  every  50  adult 
males  had  been  appointed  a  commissioner.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  judiciides.  a  police  force  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
ol  (Government  tg obernacion:  sometimes  called  Ministry  of  Interior1, 
became  active  in  pursuing  political  opponent.',  ol  the  regime  see  Law 
Knforecmcnt.  ch.  5). 

To  the  surprise  ot  the  overconfident  Peralta,  a  civ  ilian.  Julio  Cesar 
Mendez  Montenegro,  defeated  two  military  candidates  in  the  1966 
presidential  election.  Mendez  was  not  allowed  to  take  ollice.  however, 
until  he  signed  a  pact  giv  ing  the  military  hierarchy  the  power  to  name 
tlm  minister  of  national  defense  and  to  retain  unhampered  control  over 
counterinsurgency  operations  against  the  mounting  guerrilla  threat 
posed  by  the  survivors  of  the  I960  military  revolt  and  their  leftist 
recruits.  The  new  regime  was  quick  to  declare  a  state  ot  siege — a  form 
ot  martial  law — and  to  request  I’nited  States  counterinsurgency  ad¬ 
visers  Bv  early  1968  the  rural  guerrillas  had  been  eliminated  in  re¬ 
peated  search-and-destroy  missions  costing  several  thousand  civ  ilian 
lives  The  center  of  the  operations  was  in  the  department  of  Zacapa. 
which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Carlos  Arana  Osorio  isee  fig  I 
Fins  period  also  saw  the  emergence  of  the  death  squads — civilian  vig¬ 
ilante  organizations — which  functioned  at  times  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  and  .it  other  times  independently  to  murder  suspected 
guerrillas,  guerrilla  sympathizers,  and  others  perceived  to  fall  within 
an  extremelv  broad  definition  of  'communist. 

Terrorist  operations,  bv  both  the  left  and  the  right,  continued  after 
the  end  of  the  guerrilla  campaign  in  1968  Three  of  the  guerrillas  early 
victims  were  a  I'nited  States  ambassador,  a  director  ot  the  I'nited 
States  military  mission,  and  a  I’nited  States  nav  al  attache  For  reasons 
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ol  insubordination.  tin-  result  of  an  incident  1 1« ■  \ i •  i  lull\  « - vpl.n m -«1 . 
Arana  Osorio  was  sent  into  diplomatic  exile  as  anil lassador  to  Nica¬ 
ragua  m  19(55.  lie  returned  in  197(1  to  run  a  sueeesslul  campaign  tor 
the  presldcncv  during  wliieli  lie  promised  to  cradieatc  tenoiisin  li\ 
vv  hatt  ■ver  means  nccesxarv 

Government  officials  acknowledge  tli.it  over  1.000  persons  were  killed 
during  tile  Inst  xear  ol  Arana’s  presidenev  .  independent  estimates  are 
at  least  tw  ice  that  high  isee  I  he  1970s.  i  ll.  I  Ihe  level  ol  political 
violence  varied  over  the  nevt  12  vears.  hut  its  existence  was  institu¬ 
tionalized  as  the  central  aspect  ol  a  political  svstem  that  would  remain 
intact  durum  three  presidential  terms.  Professor  Gacsar  Scrcscrcs  ol 
the  l  niversitv  ot  Galilornia  at  Irvine  termed  the  process  the  'ni/i/niw 
politico,  notion  that  the  political  order  that  evolved  depended  on 
tacit  understandings  among  the  inilitarv  institution,  the  private  sector, 
and  the  political  parties  to  create  a  laeade  ol  democrat ie  polities,  marked 
by  periodic  elections  .  .  The  concern  was  to  depolitiei/e  such  orga- 

ni/ations  |outside  the  estpiemtl]  as  the  labor  movement,  rural  coop¬ 
eratives.  and  the  nniv ersitv  . 

Arana  ( )sorio  filled  most  kev  gov  emu  lent  positions  with  lov  al.  trusted 
lellow  olfieers  who  had  been  his  subordinates  during  the  Zacapa  cam¬ 
paign.  Presidents  Kjell  Kugenio  Laugerud  Garcia  1 1974-75  and  Lucas 
( iarcia  1 1975-52 1  were  also  veterans  ol  Zacapa.  as  was  Brigadier  ( •eneral 
Angel  Anibal  Guevara.  who  was  declared  winner  ol  (lie  aborted  1 9S2 
presidential  contest. 

Althounh  personal  loyalty  to  Arana  arose  from  the  shared  experience 
ot  a  large  number  of  officers  in  the  Zacapa  eampaii'n.  inilitarv  loyalties 
also  stemmed  from  masonic-like  support  groups  within  the  officer  corps. 
Students  w  ho  emerge  Irom  the  inilitarv  aeademv .  the  Lscucla  Poli- 
teeniea  i Polyteehnieal  School  .  in  the  same  promocum  tin  this  context, 
the  graduating  class  are  bound  to  support  one  another  throughout 
the  ir  inilitarv  careers.  Another  basis  ol  mutual  support  is  the  so-called 
rrntnuirio  i literally .  centenarv  i.  Kaeh  graduate  is  assigned  a  number, 
for  example,  the  20  graduates  in  one  year  max  be  numbered  ISO 
through  199.  and  the  50  graduates  the  following  year  are  assigned  200 
through  249.  I  he  ccntcnario  svstem  binds  graduate  number  149.  as 
an  example,  to  support  graduates  49.  249.  349.  etc.  throughout  his 
career.  Thus,  a  bond  is  created  both  within  and  across  graduating 
classes  This  support  naturallv  gained  political  significance  as  the  officer 
corps  assumed  a  dominant  position  within  the  political  system. 

Manv  of  Arana  Osorio  s  colleagues  in  Zacapa  shared  the  same  pro¬ 
motion.  Promot  ion  45  (class  of  1945'  was  said  to  be  dominant  among 
those  w  ho  held  power  from  1970  to  1952:  one  leader  of  promot  ion  4.5 
was  Brigadier  General  Otto  Spiegeler  Noriega,  who  was  also  a  Zacapa 
veteran  and  later  served  as  minister  of  national  defense  for  l.augerud 
and  Lucas  Garcia.  Neither  the  Zacapa  veterans  nor  promot  ion  45  were 
homogeneous  in  political  outlook  or.  especially,  in  their  stv  le  of  rule 
Gompared  with  Arana,  l.augerud  was  liberal,  and  Lucas  Garcia  was 
incompetent.  The  three  regimes  did  share  fierce  anticommunism  and 
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a  determination  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  military  institution,  but 
particularly  themselves  and  their  immediate  entourage,  while  in  power. 

Army  officers  had  been  improving  their  status  since  1963  when  the 
institution  first  took  the  reins  of  government.  Holding  key  executive, 
advisory,  and  administrative  positions,  including  the  directorships  of 
burgeoning  autonomous  corporations,  officers  were  able  to  legislate 
and  administer  an  impressive  array  of  privileges.  By  the  mid-19B0s  the 
officer  corps  had  gained  access  to  duty-free  imported  goods  and  dis¬ 
counted  domestic  merchandise,  subsidized  housing,  free  servants,  doc¬ 
tors.  cars,  and  other  luxuries,  liberal  retirement  benefits,  and  virtual 
immunity  from  civil  judicial  authority.  President  Arana  substantially 
increased  the  financial  security  of  officers  by  establishing  the  Bank  of 
the  Army  (Banco  del  Ejercito).  the  Military  Social  Security  Institute 
(Institute  Prevision  Militar).  and  a  number  of  business  enterprises 
(including  a  television  station  and  a  cement  factory  1  under  the  aegis  of 
the  army.  Other  activities,  such  as  business  and  land  deals  that  made 
many  senior  officers  rich  men.  were  less  publicly  visible.  It  was  not 
unnoticed,  however,  that  by  the  late  1970s  Arana  Osorio  and  Peralta 
A/.urdia  were  successful  industrialists  and  that  Lucas  Garcia  and  Spie- 
geler  were  two  large  landowners. 

Corruption  flourished  during  the  regime  of  Lucas  Garcia.  The  largest 
scheme  involved  properties  in  the  oil-  and  mineral-rich  Northern 
Transversal  Strip  (Franja  Transversal  del  Norte)  which,  having  been 
bought  or  expropriated  by  the  state,  were  then  passed  on  to  key  officers 
and  their  civilian  supporters.  According  to  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.y  these  properties  had  been  returned  by 
early  19S3.  The  North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America,  however, 
reported  that  in  early  19S3  Lucas  Garcia  held  over  40.000  hectares  of 
land  in  the  strip.  Another  scheme  allegedly  involved  arms  purchases 
from  Italy.  Belgium.  Yugoslavia,  and  Israel  Over  a  six-year  period, 
eight  generals  were  said  to  have  charged  the  government  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  US$425  million  for  weapons  that  in  fact  had  cost  US$175 
million  When  this  was  exposed  in  mii!-19Sl  by  a  group  of  dissident 
army  officers,  at  a  time  when  soldiers  were  faring  poorly  against  a 
growing  guerrilla  army.  it  had  a  devastating  impact. 

Political  costs  also  accrued  to  Lucas  Garcia  as  a  result  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  spoils  from  corrupt  activities.  The  major  beneficiaries 
were  said  to  have  been  a  small  group  of  civilian  confidants,  especially 
Ins  cousins  the  Garcia  Granados  brothers,  Jorge  and  Haul,  and  a  group 
of  officers  from  promocidn  BO.  The  special  treatment  of  this  clique 
around  the  president  was  widely  resented  within  the  officer  corps,  but 
particularly  by  the  senior  officers  of  promocidn  45  and  the  Zaeapa 
group,  to  whom  Lucas  Garcia’s  favoritism  seemed  a  betrayal  of  old 
loyalties.  By  early  1952  the  effects  of  the  allegations  of  corruption,  the 
increasing  fatalities  among  soldiers  and  junior  officers  in  a  war  against 
a  growing  guerrilla  threat,  and  the  isolation  of  the  regime,  which  was 
becoming  internationally  renowned  for  its  poor  human  rights  record, 
combined  to  produce  a  crisis  within  the  military  institution  that  threat- 
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fill'd  tlu*  hierarchical  structure  of  command  and  ultimately  tin*  army  s 
domination  of  tlu*  political  system.  Lucas  Garcia  had  not  helped  matters 
any  by  his  frequent  shifting  of  arms  personnel  between  command 
positions  in  an  apparent  cflort  to  prevent  officers  from  building  stable*, 
independent  bases  of  power. 

Lucas  Garcia's  fears  were*  well-founded;  plots  to  overthrow  him  had 
l)e*e*n  brewing  since  at  le*ast  1981.  \\’lu*n  the*  coup  el  etat  came*  on  March 
23.  1982.  the*re*  we*re*  at  !e*ast  two  plots  afoot,  inelndin.it  one*  organized 
among  junior  officers  by  Le*e)ne*l  Sisniega  Otero.  the*  most  re*ee*nt  vice- 
presidentia)  candidate  of  the*  MLN  .  Othe  r  junior  and  middle-ranking 
officers,  organized  by  Captain  Carlos  Rodolfo  Munoz  I’llona  and  with 
the*  backing  of  senior  air  force  officers,  acted  first,  however.  The*ir  tanks 
surrounele*el  the*  National  Palace,  and  Lucas  Garcia  and  other  top  officers 
were  arrested  (se*e*  The  1982  Coup  cl  Ktat.  eh.  51. 

Initially  this  group,  which  came  to  be  known  simply  as  tlu*  young 
officers,  asked  the  Sisniega  group  to  join  them.  General  Rios  Montt 
was  called  to  head  a  Military  Junta  of  Government.  After  several  hours 
of  confusion  the  Sisniega  group  was  sidelined,  and  two  senior  army 
officers — Brigadier  General  Lgberto  Maldonado  Scliaad  and  Colonel 
Francisco  Luis  Gorclillo  Martinez — were  named  to  round  out  tlu*  junta. 
It  was  the  first  successful  coup  since  1963. 

A  Transition  to  Democracy? 

The  junta  soon  announced  the  annulment  of  the  March  7  elections, 
flu*  dismissal  of  a)!  elected  officials,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  1965 
constitution  The  new  military  government  was  to  be  a  transitional 
regime,  whose  declared  purposes  were  to  end  the  abuses  of  power 
that  had  become  institutionalized  under  Lucas  Garcia,  particularly  tlu* 
corruption  and  rampant  violence  against  the  citizenry .  restore  the  tar¬ 
nished  international  image  of  the  nation  to  one  ol  respectability  ,  and 
then  oversee  the  transfer  of  power  to  a  popularly  elected  government. 

The  disbanding  of  two  police  forces  under  the  Ministry  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  the  Detective  Gorps  iGnerpo  de  Detectives — also  known  as  the 
judicialcsi  and  the  Sixth  Commando  iComando  Seis'.  brought  a  sudden 
and  dramatic  decline  in  the  level  of  violence  in  the  capital  This  act 
brought  immediate  support  to  the  new  regime  from  the  citizens  of 
Guatemala  City  ,  who  had  learned  to  approach  the  proclamations  of 
military  rulers  with  considerable  skepticism.  Another  indication  that 
the  new  regime  would  be*  true  to  its  word  in  this  regard  came  in  M  ay. 
when  the  occupation  of  the  Brazilian  embassy  by  opponents  of  the 
regime  ended,  not  in  the  horrible  v  iolence  of  a  similar  incident  in  1980. 
but  w  ith  the  occupiers  being  flown  out  of  the  country 

Although  relative  calm  came  to  the  capital  after  March  23.  fighting 
m  rural  areas  of  western  Guatemala  increased.  Another  major  objective* 
of  the  new  government,  not  announced  publicly  but  widely  discussed 
among  military  officers  at  the  time,  was  to  gain  the  offensive  in  the 
ever-widening  rural  guerrilla  war  Bv  May  the  stepped-up  counter- 
msurgenev  campaign  bv  the  army  elicited  a  sharp  protest  from  Glia- 
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Icni.il.is  Homan  ( .'atholic  bishops;  W  ith  profound  sorrow."  road  thoir 
statoinoiit.  wo  haw  loarnod  and  verified  tho  suffering  of  our  people 
by  these  massaoros  .  .  .  \ovor  in  our  national  histon  lias  it  oomo  to 
suc  h  maw  extremes.  Two  editorials  in  tho  dailv  l.l  (Irafwa  donounood 
tho  massacres  |  that  ]  have  become  tho  order  ol  tho  da\ .  dins  now 
resurgence  ot  mass  murders,  oonelndod  a  signed  editorial  ol  Mac  20 
"sends  tho  message  that  (Oatemala  is  core  tar  trom  peace,  or  ocon  a 
dec  rease  in  violence*. 

1  lie  arms  ncwrtholcss  remained  determined  to  aebiece  its  nulit.irc 
objeetices.  The  state  ot  siege.  proelanned  on  |uk  I  brought  an  end 
to  such  protests  lie  instituting  strict  press  censorship  over  matters 
pertaining  to  tho  war  or  politics  -see  I  hi*  State  ot  Siege.  eh  51  Fighting 
intensitied  during  the  next  three  months,  and  in  October  Amnesic 
lnternation.il  issued  a  statement  report  ini'  the  deaths  of  2.000  peasants 
duriim  the  regime  s  first  six  months  in  power.  Tudor  the  state  ot  siege, 
kidnappings  and  disa  mearances  persisted  in  the  capital  as  eve  II.  Most 
eve  re  attributed  to  the  armed  forces.  Be  the  time  the  state  of  siege  was 
lifted  in  Marc  h  I0S3.  the  arms  had  achieved  considerable  success  in 
its  rural  counterinsurgency  campaign,  though  fierce  fighting  continued 
in  some  areas,  urban  violence*  continued,  though  at  a  lower  level  than 
before  the  1 0S2  coup  (see  Threats  to  Internal  Security,  eh.  o’. 

The  high  cost  of  the  campaign  m  terms  of  nonconibatant.  civilian 
casualties  had  a  core  negative*  effect  on  the  regimes  international  im¬ 
ago.  Highly  publicized  executions  by  firing  squads  of  persons  cone  ictod 
in  secret  trials  lie  special  courts  also  did  not  help  the  regime’s  previously 
stated  goal  ot  restoring  the  respectability  ot  Cuatemala  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  world.  Aftcrni  year  ol  power,  the  new  regime  could  claim  little,  it 
any.  success  in  overcoming  Cuatemala  s  international  isolation  *soc 
Foreign  Relations,  this  eh.1. 

The  anticorruption  drive  proved  moderately  successful.  Several 
hundred  army  personnel  and  civ  il  servants  accused  of  corrupt  practices 
under  the  Lucas  Carcta  regime  were  reportedly  dismissed  Possibly 
more  important,  however,  was  the  public  perception  that  Rios  Montt. 
as  a  deeply  religious  man.  was  himself  honest.  High  government  of¬ 
ficials  wore  logos  on  their  lapels  reading  "1  don  t  steal.  I  don  t  lie.  I 
don  t  abuse.  Critics  pointed  out.  nevertheless,  that  alter  one  year  in 
power  the  new  government  hail  not  prosecuted  Lucas  Carcia  or  any 
of  the  prominent  officials  ot  his  regime  who  were  widely  viewed  as 
guiltv  ot  corrupt  practices. 

the  new  regimes  efforts  with  respect  to  overseeing  a  transition  to 
democracy  were  mixed.  Its  first  months  saw  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  a  dictatorship;  in  June  Rios  Montt  ousted  his  two  colleagues  on  the 
junta  and  proclaimed  himself  president  ot  the  republic,  and  the  state 
of  siege  decreed  the  following  month  gave  him  almost  unlimited  legal 
powers.  Tlu'se  powers  stretched  beyond  those  of  prev  ious  Cuatcmalnu 
dictators  in  such  areas  as  the  appointment  and  dismissal  ot  judges  and 
local  government  officials. 
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It  was  not  until  March  23.  19S.3,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  coup, 
that  President  Rios  Montt  announced  the  first  steps  of  the  transition. 
I  he  state  of  siet»c  was  lifted,  and  new  regulations  were  announced  that 
would  allow  politieal  parties,  which  had  been  Ici'ulh  abolished  for  a 
\ear.  to  bcuin  ori'ani/ational  eflorts  in  order  to  retrain  leual  status  and 
would  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  Kleetoral  Rcuistrv.  which  would  write 
a  new  electoral  code  and  oversee  constituent  assembly  elections.  At 
the  time  nearly  all  the  nation  s  civilian  politieal  fiyures  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  new  regulations  were  not  accompanied  hv  a 
timetable  that  would  indicate  when  the  militarx  reitimc  would  step 
down  m  favor  of  the  promised  dcmocraticallv  elected  I'overnment. 

\s  had  been  the  case  for  at  least  20  vears.  the  timetable,  as  well  as 
ev  cry  other  major  <|i  lest  ion  of  uov  eminent  police,  ultimate  In  would  be 
answered  within  the  (iuatemalan  Army.  Its  dominance  oNer  the  po¬ 
litical  sxstem  urew  durum  Rios  Montt  s  first  Near  in  power,  and  it 
became  more  entrenched  than  ever  in  the  administration  of  s;ox em¬ 
inent.  taking  control  of  the  (iuatemalan  Institute  ol  Social  Scciiritx . 
certain  police  functions,  and  the  administration  of  local  stox  ernmeuts. 

lix  no  means,  however,  was  the  armv  united  in  its  political  stance. 
Ihe  1 0S2  coup  was  a  double-edited  sword,  for  while  it  halted  what 
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m.m\  observ ns  tailed  tile  iinnmient  breakdown  of  the  armi  ’t  iiier- 
arelneal  chain  ol  eommand  under  tile  corrupt  and  ineoinpetent  Lucas 
(Lucia  regime,  it  also  set  an  example  of  cflective  iusiihordiiiation  lit 
lower  ranking  officers.  Kios  Montt  s  first  t  ear  in  power  saw  a  inimlier 
of  coup  attempts  and  rumors  of  coups.  At  least  one  of  these,  m  August, 
reportedly  iuvoi.  .'d  Sisniega  and  other  intlix  id  mils  of  the  extreme  right - 
wing  political  parties  who  retained  their  loyal  following  among  a  group 
of  junior  officers  opposed  to  the  voting  officers  in  power  Xnother  coup 
attempt,  in  October  1952.  allegedly  involved  Colonel  Cordillo,  the 
ousted  junta  member,  w  ho  was  sii!)sc<|iie ntlv  arrested  and  (list  barged 
from  the  army.  Outside  observers  estimated  that  a  total  of  50  to  200 
officers  were  relieved  of  their  duties  during  the  year. 

Rios  Montt  s  efforts  to  rein  in  the  paramilitary  death  squads  were 
also  hound  to  create  enemies  on  his  right.  Most  foreign  observers 
agreed  in  early  1953  that  these  elements,  in  con  junction  with  the 
fiercely  nationalistic  and  "hard-line  armv  officers  who  had  enjoyed 
immense  power  from  1970  to  1952.  posed  the  major  coup  threat  to 
Kios  Montt.  Their  most  influential  spokesman  in  the  government  at 
that  time  was  Minister  of  National  Defense  brigadier  Ccneral  Oscar 
I  lumberto  Mejia  Victores.  w  ho  played  a  major  policymaking  role  w  ithiu 
the  regime. 

Formal  Structure  of  Government 

Constitutional  Basis 

Since  becoming  a  republic  in  1547.  Onatcmala  has  been  governed 
under  a  number  ol  constitutions.  In  the  post -World  Wav  11  era  the 
constitutions  have  been  short  lived.  The  1945  supreme  law  might  be 
called  the  "revolutionary  constitution,  which  was  followed  in  1956  Iw 
the  "counterrevolutionary  constitution  and  in  1965  bv  the  "military 
constitution.  The  descriptions  of  the  working  bodies  of  government 
changed  little  from  one  document  to  the  next.  Major  changes  were 
made,  however,  in  such  areas  as  the  political  and  social  rights  of  cit¬ 
izens.  the  social  and  economic  responsibilities  ol  the  state,  and  the 
power  of  the  state  to  curb  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

( )u  the  assumption  of  power  on  March  23.  1952.  the  new  government 
suspended  the  1965  constitution,  dismissed  the  popularly  elected  Con¬ 
gress.  and  began  to  rule  bv  decree.  Decree  Law  24-52.  dated  April 
26,  1952.  is  titled  the  Fundamental  Statute  of  Covernmeiit  and.  as 
subsequentlv  modified,  continued  to  function  as  the  nation  s  consti¬ 
tutional  law  in  mid- 195.3.  The  Fundamental  Statute  was  to  be  replaced 
bv  a  new  constitution,  to  be  written  bv  an  elected  constituent  assembly, 
at  an  unspecified  date  in  the  future.  I  util  that  time  it  is.  as  stated  in 
Article  5.  "to  guide  the  nation  toward  a  democratic  political  system 
and  a  government  chosen  in  popular  elections. 

The  principal  innovation  of  the  Fundamental  Statute,  however,  lies 
in  its  lack  of  further  reference  to  democratic  institutions.  Absent  are 
such  features  of  the  1965  constitution  as  articles  governing  political 
parties,  elections,  or  am  popularly  elected  governmental  body.  Not 
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only  ilocs  tlir  executive  rult-  In  decree.  hut  it  also  appoints  municipal 
gov crnnicntal  authorities  who  formerly  had  heen  popularly  elected 
Beyond  these  features,  there  is  little  about  the  Fundamental  Statute 
of  Gov  eminent  that  is  extraordinary:  its  120  articles  outline  law  s  gov¬ 
erning  citizenship  and  nationality  .  individual  and  collectiv e  guarantees, 
and  (he  makeup  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  gov eminent. 

Six  weeks  alter  issuin';  the  Fundamental  Statute.  Bios  \lontt  dis¬ 
missed  the  other  two  junta  nvmbers  and  declared  himself  president 
of  the  republic.  Decree  Law  30-S2,  dated  June  9.  19S2.  appropriately 
modified  the  Fundamental  Statute  by  removing  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  powers  from  the  Military  Junta  of  ( Government  and  placing  them 
solely  m  the  hands  of  the  president. 

Decree  Law  45-S2.  dated  July  1.  19S2.  further  modified  the  con¬ 
stitutional  basis  of  the  regime  by  declaring  a  30-day  renewable  state 
of  siege.  Nationwide  martial  law  suspended  individual  guarantees  listed 
in  the  Fundamental  Statute  imposed  restrictions  on  public  gatherings, 
prohibited  labor  union  acitivity.  and  placed  severe  restrictions  on  the 
mass  media.  The  state  of  siege  was  periodically  renewed  until  March 
22.  19S3.  whi'n  it  was  lifted  as  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  a 
promised  political  opening. 

Executive 

The  Fundamental  Statute  of  Government  assigns  extraordinary  pow  ¬ 
ers  to  the  executive  branch  of  government.  As  the  chief  executive,  the 
president  not  only  rules  by  decree  but  is  also  authorized  to  name 
virtually  all  government  functionaries  with  the  exceptions  of  the  rector 
of  the  state-run  1’niversitv  of  San  Carlos,  which  remained  legally  au¬ 
tonomous.  and  lower  court  judges,  who  were  named  by  executive- 
appointed  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  fact.  Bios  Montt  delegated 
part  of  his  power  of  appointment  to  nongovernmental  interest  asso¬ 
ciations  during  the  first  year  of  his  rule.  Several  cabinet  officials  were 
named  in  this  eorporatist-style  fashion  as  were  many  members  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

Formal  power,  then,  was  highly  concentrated  in  Bios  Montt  as  both 
president  of  the  republic  and  general  commander  of  the  army.  (He 
also  served  as  minister  of  national  defense  for  several  months  after  the 

1952  coup,  i  Outside  observers  agreed,  however,  that  in  late  19S2  and 
early  19S3  real  power  was  shared  with  other  military  officers  holding 
executive  positions  formally  subordinate  to  the  president.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  Minister  of  National  Defense  General  Mejia 
Yictorcs.  who  presided  over  the  military  hierarchy ,  and  lower  ranking 
officers  within  the  General  Staff  of  the  Presidency ,  w  hich  was  staffed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  young  officers  who  overthrew  Lucas  Garcia  and 
placed  Bios  Montt  in  power. 

The  power  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  whose  chief  m  mid- 

1953  was  Brigadier  General  Hector  Mario  i/ipez.  Fuentcs.  lay  .  of  course, 
in  its  command  over  the  armed  forces  isee  Administration.  Organi¬ 
zation.  anil  Training,  ch.  5'.  The  power  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Presidency,  whose  chief  was  Colonel  \  ictor  Manuel  Argueta  \  illalta. 
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la\  largelv  in  its  inclusion  o!  the  leaders  o)  tile  I9S2  voting  officers 
rebellion.  who  emit  limed  to  retain  a  constitucncv  within  tin-  lowei 
ranks  ot  the  officer  corps  The  Genoa)  St, ill  ol  the  Tresidene\  also 
controlled  the  president  s  c  losest  intelligence  and  internal  set  uritv 
organization.  which  had  the  odd  name  ot  General  Archives  and  Sup¬ 
porting  Serv  ices  ol  the  (.eneral  Stall  of  the  President  \  i Archives  Gen- 
erales  y  Sen  ieios  Apoyados  del  Fsl.cIo  Mayor  President  ial — A(  iSAKMP1 

The  president  s  closest  advisers,  who  were  in  a  clearly  subordinate 
position,  were  lonntl  within  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  ol  the  Republic 
see  fit;  5).  Here  were  lonntl  approximately  15  small  bureaucracies,  a 
number  ol  which  were  known  as  secretariats  t scnt’tarias  where,  apart 
from  the  formal  presidential  cabinet,  some  of  the  most  important  cx- 
eeutiv  e  functions  were  performed.  In  addition  to  the  president  s  private 
secretary  and  his  secretary  for  public  relations,  the  offices  included 
secretariats  tor  social  welfare  and  lor  mining,  hydrocarbons,  and  nuclear 
energy:  the  National  Council  of  Kconomic  Planning:  the  Coordinating 
Unit  for  Presidential  Projects;  the  Directorate  for  Community  Devel¬ 
opment:  the  Committee  for  National  Reconstruction,  and  other  kev 
organizations  These  offices  also  existed  under  previous  regimes.  Hios 
Montt  added  at  least  three  positions  within  the  Office  ol  the  Presidency 
known  as  persotwrns  dr  la  prrsidrnria  tagouts  or  solicitors  of  the  pres¬ 
idency).  In  early  19S3  one  personrro  was  said  to  be  working  on  relations 
with  organized  labor,  another  in  matters  pertaining  to  international  aid 
programs,  and  a  third  in  community  development  projects  as  part  of 
the  counterinsurgency  program  in  the  western  Highlands  isee  bocal 
Government,  this  eh.  i, 

A  majority  of  the  positions  within  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  were 
filled  by  civilians.  The  position  of  general  secretary  however,  was  filled 
by  Colonel  Manuel  de  Jesus  Giron  Tanchcz.  and  the  Committee  lor 
National  Reconstruction  was  headed  bv  Brigadier  General  Federico 
Puentes  Corado.  Two  important  offic  ials.  Sec  retary  tor  Personal  Allans 
Francisco  Bianchi  Castillo  and  Private  Secretary  Sergio  Alvaro  Con¬ 
treras  Valladcres.  were  elders  ol  Bios  Montt  s  own  ( .hureh  of  the  Word 
Tglesia  del  \erbo',  while  the  prrsoucro  in  charge  ot  community  de¬ 
velopment.  Harris  Whitbeck.  was  an  ac  tive  evangelical  Protestant  see 
Religions  Institutions,  this  eh 

The  10  ministers  ol  state-  who  make  up  the  president  s  cabinet  lost 
considerable  clout  in  early  19S3  when  it  was  announced  that  all  min¬ 
isterial  decrees  would  henceforth  be  centralized  and  would  emanate 
from  the  Office  of  the-  Presidency.  Ihc  ■rcaftcr.  the  major  significance 
ol  the  ministries  lav  in  their  administrative  authoritv  over  numerous 
dependent  bureaucracies  itlic  most  important  were  known  as  dirrr- 
ciones.  or  directorates >  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  over  numerous  decen¬ 
tralized  institutions  (sometimes  known  as  autonomous  or  semiaiitonoiiious 
agencies  or  government  corporations'  that  held  various  degrees  ol  au¬ 
tonomy  from  the  central  government  Retaining  considerable-  impor¬ 
tance  were  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  the  Ministry  ol 
Gov  eminent .  whose  power  derived  from  their  authority  ov  er  the  armv 
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■iiul  (he  National  Polio*-,  respcctivelv  In  rack  195.3  those  two  minis 
tors,  as  well  as  the  minister  of  communications.  transportation,  and 
public  works,  were  militarx  officers.  the  other  seven  ministries  wort 
headed  In  ei\  ilians.  At  least  two  members  ol  lUos  Montt  s  initial  cabinet 
were  nominated  b\  private  interest  associations:  the  ministers  ol  ccon 
omv  and  agriculture  were  nominated  respeetivek  .  In  industrial  and 
agricultural  interest  associations  isee  I  he  Private  Sector,  this  eh 
During  liis  first  rear  in  power.  Hios  Montt  s  cabinet  was  (piitc  stable 
Although  he  asked  lor  the  resignation  ol  tile  entire  cabinet  in  December 
I9S2.  onlv  one  position,  that  ol  minister  ol  education.  snbse(|nentl\ 
changed  hands.  Kacli  inimstrv  also  had  .it  least  one  vice  minister  and 
a  (  Inel  otiiccr  ofiviuliu  mui/or  '.  w  ho  worked  dircetlv  under  the  minister 
o|  state 

The  advisorv  bodv  to  the  executive  known  as  the  (mimed  ol  State 
was  not  new.  although  the  Council  ol  State  cre.ited  In  decree  on 
September  15.  1  '-IS 2.  was  a  markedlv  dillerent  bodv  Irom  that  mandated 
m  the  I9H5  constitution.  The  previous  bodv  had  consisted  ol  15  lull 
members  and  15  alternates,  representatives  ol  both  governmental  or¬ 
gans  and  nongovernmental  interest  associations  w  ho  met  as  a  consult¬ 
ative  bodv  lake  its  predecessor,  the  domicil  ol  State  decreed  In  the 
Hi  os  Montt  government  was  advisorv  and  noudeliberative.  but  its  si/e 
was  doubled  to  30  lull  members  and  30  alternates  i all  00  ol  whom 
functioned  as  act iv c  members !.  and  the  representation  ol  a  ox  evnmental 
bodies  was  markedlv  reduced  Ol  the  30  lull  members.  10  represented 
various  Indian  groups,  and  out-  representative  each  was  given  to  the 
national  Cnixcrsitx  ok  San  Carlos.  private  universities,  chambers  ol 
eomiueree  and  of  industry.  agricultural  interests,  bankers,  prolession.il 
associations,  the  press,  cooperatives,  womens  associations,  urban 
workers,  agricultural  workers,  a  political  party  municipal  govern- 
ments.  the  judiciary.  and  two  Irom  the  executive  branch  ol  goveru- 
ment.  The  last  three  lull  members  acted  as  administrators  of  the  Council 
of  State — as  its  president  v  ice  president,  and  eencr.il  secretary.  The 
new  council  s  initial  president  was  Jorge  Antonio  Serrano  Klias.  an 
evangelical  Christian  and  relatively  liberal  politic. ian. 

Some  ol  the  members  were  chosen  bv  the  sectors  tlicv  represented, 
others  were  appointed  by  the  executive  The  press  associations,  lor 
example,  declined  to  name  representatives,  so  the  president  did  so  in 
their  behalf  Although  five  political  parties  were  asked  to  name  rep¬ 
resentatives.  onlv  one — the  Tinted  Front  ol  the  Hevolution  Frciite 
T nido  de  la  Hex olut  ion — FT H > — did  so  I  he  other  lour  parties,  which 
together  had  formed  a  multiparty  front,  declined  their  seats,  claiming 
it  was  unfair  to  be  given  less  than  15  percent  ol  the  seats  when  together 
thev  had  received  some  SO  percent  ol  the  votes  in  the  recent  lx  aborted 
elections.  Their  seats  remained  vacant  in  early  19S3 

All  members  were  active  on  one  of  three  committees  lor  political 
economic,  and  human  rights  matters — that  were  initiallv  formed  m 
I9S2  Ihe  onlv  (unction  ol  the  Council  ol  State  before  March  19S3  was 
the  writing  ol  three  law  s  governing  electoral  registration,  the  formation 
ol  an  electoral  tribunal  and  constituent  assembly  elections,  and  political 
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parts  organi/atiou.  All  were  promulgated  on  March  23.  the  hrs(  an 
mv  ersarv  ot  the  coup.  alter  rev  ic«  ,m<l  rev  Ision  in  I  lie  president  s  i  i|(u <■ 

I  In-  lumtion  ol  tin-  Council  ol  State  alter  tli.it  date  remained  unclear 
Council  members  complained  ol  tins  limited  and  uncertain  mandate 
at  one  point  a  mass  resignation  was  threatened  and  also  complained 
ot  the  lack  ot  com  in  ill  mat  ion  In -tween  the  council  mid  executive  oil  iciu  Is 
in  the  National  Palace.  Outside  observers  noted  however,  that  com¬ 
munication  took  place  thrum'll  the  council  s  president.  Serrano 

Two  other  small  Imt  important  otticcs  were  tochnicalh  independent 
ot  the  executive  brunch  ot  government.  but  this  independence  was 
belied  bx  the  tact  that  their  chief  operatives  were  appointed  and  could 
be  dismissed  hv  the  president  ol  the  republic.  I  he  comptroller  ot 
accounts — tormerlv  elected  b\  ( iongress  tor  a  tom -v  ear  term  but  ap¬ 
pointed  tor  an  unspecified  term  under  the  Fundamental  Statute—  -  holds 
ultimate  control  over  gov ernmeiitul  revenues  and  expenditures,  in¬ 
cludin'.!  those  ot  local  governments  and  deecntrali/ed  government  in¬ 
stitutions  The  Public  Ministrv  headed  bv  the  attorney  general.  him  (ions 
to  represent  the  state  and  defend  its  rights  and  interests  both  in  and 
out  of  court,  to  entoree  compliance  with  the  laws  and  the  execution  ol 
judicial  decisions,  and  to  represent  and  defend  persons  w  ithout  lcii.il 
counsel. 

Legislature 

bins  Montt  dismissed  ( iongress  on  March  23.  19S2  and  ruled  (lurin'! 
the  next  vear  bv  decree  During  that  vear  a  number  of  unspecifu 
pronouncements  indicated  that  a  constituent  assembly,  to  be  elected 
in  the  future,  would  not  act  as  a  legislature  but  would  function  to  write 
a  new  constitution  that  would,  it  was  presumed  mandate  a  popularlv 
elected  legislative  both  Cntil  that  tune  the  executive  would  continue 
to  legislate  by  decree. 

The  Congress  had  been  dismissed  during  the  dictatorship  of  Peralta 
A/urdiu.  Subsequent  governments  operated  with  elected  unicameral 
legislatures.  No  post- 195-1  Congress  has  had  much  real  power  ram  - 1  v 
was  that  bodv  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  lor  executive  decisions  In 
realitv .  its  priman  function  was  to  serv  e  as  a  forum  of  discussion  among 
the  various  political  parties  The  si/.c  ot  the  Congress — each  ot  whose 
members  represented  a  population  ot  some  100.000  in  then  electoral 
districts — increased  gradually  with  population  growth  The  Congress 
that  was  dismissed  m  19S2  had  (it  members 

ludiciary 

l  nder  the  Fundamental  Statute  the  judiciary  is  statutorily  and  fi- 
uanciallv  independent  of  the  executive  branch.  Plus  independence  is 
tempered,  however,  bv  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  instices  are 
named  bv  the  president  and  may  be  removed  bv  him.  and  most  lower 
court  instices  arc  <  hosen  bv  the  president  from  lists  prepared  bx  the 
appointed  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  l  nder  the  1905  eonsti 
tution  these  pidges  had  been  selected  bv  Congress.  Some  observers 
noted  that  although  the  judiciarv  under  l.ucas  Carciu  had  been  more 
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independent  in  a  strict  legal  sense  indues  liad  frcquentlv  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  intiinid.ition:  even  a  Snpta  me  Court  judge  liad  lieen  assas¬ 
sinated  Rios  Montt  pledged.  however,  not  to  interfere  m  the  legal 
process.  Critics  pointed  to  a  need  nevertheless,  for  substantial  reform 
before  the  judiciary  would  be  trulv  independent  and  effective  for  all 
citizens. 

The  Supreme  Court,  whose  president  iHieardo  Sagastume  \  idanrre 
in  eat  lv  1  953  also  acts  as  the  president  of  the  jndieiarv.  consists  of  at 
least  nine  justices  who  meet  in  separate  civil  and  criminal  chambers. 
It  acts  as  the  highest  court  of  appeals  and  makes  recommendations  on 
local  and  procedural  reform  of  the  plebeian  .  A  separate  12-member 
court  of  constitutionality .  mandated  in  the  1965  constitution  to  rule  on 
the  constitutionality  of  laws,  was  abolished  In  Rios  Montt. 

Lower  courts  included  the  Court  of  Appeals,  courts  ol  second  and 
liist  instance  some  of  which  have  ordinary  and  others,  special  juris¬ 
diction  .  and  local  magistrate  courts  justices  of  the  peace  I  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  petty  crimes.  These  latter  courts  are  found  in  each 
mnnicipalitv  inunici)>io  and  are  presided  over  bv  the  local  mavor 
tilt  tilth 

Two  special  courts  also  remained  unchanged  from  their  mandates 
in  the  1965  constitution.  The  Contentious-Administrative  Court  heard 
cases  involving  disputes  arising  from  acts  bv  government  officials  at 
any  level  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  Court  of  Conflicts  of 
Jurisdiction  settled  disputes  between  any  court  and  the  public  admin¬ 
istration  and  resolved  jurisdictional  disputes  among  courts,  A  third 
special  court,  the  Special  Court  of  Atnparo.  which  heard  suits  Iw  cit¬ 
izens  against  anv  organ  of  government  in  cases  involving  breach  of 
political  or  constitutional  rights,  was  abolished  bv  Rios  Montt. 

Bv  Decree  Law  Number  46-52  of  July  1.  1952  Rios  Montt  created 
another  kind  of  court,  called  simply  courts  with  special  jurisdiction, 
which  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and 
not  under  the  judicial  branch  of  government.  These  highly  controver¬ 
sial  courts  consisted  individually  of  three  members,  either  lawyers  or 
army  officers,  named  by  the  president;  their  personnel  and  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  entirely  in  camera,  that  is.  secret.  They  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  sentence  those  whom  thev  convicted  ol  political  crimes,  certain 
'  rimes  of  violence,  and  other  heinous  crimes,  to  up  to  50  years  in 
pi  isoii  or  to  execution  hv  firing  squad  isec  (.'rime  and  Punishment,  ch. 
i  \fter  widespread  outcry  over  a  number  of  executions  carried  out 
without  benefit  of  appeals  procedures,  the  regime  in  late  1952  granted 
the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  review  the  convictions  of  the  courts 
of  special  jurisdiction.  Lxecutions  continued,  nevertheless,  amid  con¬ 
tinued  protests.  In  early  1953  it  was  not  publicly  known  how  many 
such  courts  existed. 

Local  Government 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  was  administrative’-  divided  into  22 
departments,  and  those,  in  turn,  were  apportioned  .  to  324  munici¬ 
palities  Belize  was  officially  considered  the  twenty -third  department. 
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which  added  six  addition.il  municipalities  lor  a  total  of  A' JO  see  Latin 
America,  this  ell  .  Departmental  rmernmeiits  lia\e  never  lieen  more 
than  administrative  subdivisions  ol  the  central  government  In  19S.J 
Governors  eontnmeil.  as  in  the  past,  to  he  appointed  liv  the  president, 
and  the  departments  had  no  independent  sources  ol  revenues 

Municipalities  were  a  dillercnt  matter  1 1  istorieallv  .  municipal  - 
eminent s  hav  e  been  legally  autonomous  Irom  the  central  <_lov  eminent 
and  their  most  important  oHieials  were  elected  locallv  in  periodic,  hotlv 
contested  popular  elect  ions.  This  autonoi  n  v  vv  as  alvvav  s  tempered,  how  - 
ever,  by  the  generally  inadequate  power  ol  taxation  ol  local  authorities, 
vv h h  1 1  olten  lelt  mumeipalities  dependent  on  the  central  government 
lor  the  prov  ision  ol  certain  basic  sen  ices,  and  also  hv  the  authoritv  ol 
the  local  militarv  eouunissioner  a  civilian  representative  ol  the  armv 
located  in  everv  municipality  who.  during  the  incrcasinglv  frequent 
periods  w  hen  the  nation  vv  as  ruled  under  a  state  ol  siege.  aiitomativallv 
suppl.mted  the  elected  local  mavor  as  the  chic!  local  official. 

I  inter  the  normal  rule  ol  law  .  how  ev  er.  the  max  or  was  giv  en  wverp 
mu  powers  In  addition  to  executive  authoritv.  he  also  acted  as  the 
local  maUistrate  i justice  of  the  peace  .  and  as  the  ev  officio  chairman 
ol  the  municipal  council,  he  also  held  legislative  competence.  The 
municipal  council  consisted  ol  carving  numbers  ol  councillors  irgi- 
dorcs  .  w  ho  debated  mayoral  decisions.  Made  u p  ol  representatives  ol 
all  the  candidates  lor  mayor,  the  municipal  councils  olten  had  members 
Irom  a  wide  variety  ol  political  parties  and  interests  and  were  thus 
extremely  political  bodies.  Appointed  officials  included  sintlicos.  who 
acted  as  secretaries  and  legal  recorders,  and  local  police  jx/liritt  or 
u/uuuri/rv  .  who  functioned  in  a  minor  rapacity  .  Heal  police  authority 
lav  with  a  small  contingent  of  national  policemen  found  in  every  mu¬ 
nicipal  center  iscc  Law  Kuforcement.  ill.  or 

Ladinos  tscc  (dossary  have  traditionallv  monopolized  local  govern¬ 
mental  posts,  although  since  the  19(i(ls  Indians  have  become  active  in 
local  polities  in  numerous  Highland  numici| \.  ios.  where  tliev  are  an 
overwhelming  majority.  This  gradual  integration  ol  Indians  into  polit¬ 
ical  lilt*  has  hastened  the  decline  ol  the  civ  il-religious  hierarchv  ol  the 
Mava.  wherein  Indian  localities  have  traditionally  functioned  within 
a  political  hierarchv.  headed  hv  elders  known  as  /n  ine  ipct/cv  .  separate 
Irom  the  local  ludinn  government  isce  Indigenous  Belief  Sv  stems,  eh 

Municipal  government  underwent  a  v  ust  change  during  the  first  v  ear 
ot  the  Bio  Moult  regime.  \  1 1  elected  mavnisund  previously  appointed 
governors  were  replaced  hv  government  appointees  A  considerable 
number  ol  the  new  appointees  were  reported  to  be  militarv  officers 
and  evangelical  (  hristiaus  Mmueip.il  councils  were  also  dismissed 
making  ce  ntral  government  aiithorilv-m  the  municipalities  complete 
l  ueler  the  state  ol  siege,  municipal  authorities  m  areas  ol  combat 
became  subordinate  to  local  militarv  com  mam  lei's  ( Central  gov  eminent 
offic  ials  insisted  however,  that  this  state  ot  affairs  was  onlv  temporarv 
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anil  tli.it  tin-  long-standing  tradition  ol  local  autonomy  would  lx-  re¬ 
stored  m  tin-  luture 

Two  other  (  halites  won-  under  wa\  in  curly  HIS3:  one  was  merely 
administrative,  lint  the  other  had  the  potential  tor  vast  Intnre  changes. 
Fust.  th<  Fundamental  Statute  called  lor  the  creation  of  a  (.entral 
District  out  ol  12  municipalities  in  the-  department  ot  (oiatemala  that 
included  the  c  apital  city  Presumably.  this  was  designed  to  improve 
gov crnmcntal  administration  in  the  rapidiv  growing  metropolis  ot  Dila¬ 
te mala  (atv.  Second,  the  central  government.  through  the  persona v 
lor  com  in  unitv  dev  clopment  proje-ets  and  other  offices  vv  it liiu  the  ( )lfice 
ol  the  Presidency .  was  experimenting  in  the  municipality  ol  \ebaj. 
Onichc.  with  a  model  eomimmitic-s  program  that  some  analysts  saw 
as  a  prototv  pc-  lor  a  new  system  ol  local  government.  In  this  program, 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  the  governments  counterinsurgency 
program,  a  local  committee  with  corporatist-style  representation  Irom 
various  eommumtv  interests  was  set  up  with  (unctions  that  paralleled 
those  ol  the  municipal  government.  In  early  19S3  it  was  too  soon  to 
know  whether  this  experiment  would  he  a  success,  whether  it  would 
heeome  more  widespread,  or  what  it  implied  lor  the-  future-  ol  local 
gov  eminent 

Civilian  Political  Actors 

The  Private  Sector 

Traditionally,  the  (.iiatenialan  political  system  has  tunctioued  to  the 
hem-lit  ol  a  tiny  landed  elite.  Since-  World  War  II  diversification  in  the 
source  ot  Wealth  and  the  rise  ol  the  prominence  ol  the  military  insti¬ 
tution  in  the-  political  arena  have  profoundly  altered  this  traditional 
sv  stem  The  private-  sector  elite  was  still  a  prime  hc-neficiary  ol  the 
political  system  in  the  19S0s.  hut  it  was  no  longer  a  homogeneous 
group  and.  in  addition  to  intra-elite  competition,  the  private  sector 
business  elite  had  to  vie  tor  the  fruits  of  political  power  with  other 
sectors  ol  society  At  the  center  ol  the-  priv  ate  sector  was  a  small  group 
vv  hose  members  held  considerable  portions  ol  the  nation  s  commercial, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  assets.  1’his  oligarchy  neither  spoke 
with  one  voice  nor  retained  the  monopoly  on  political  power  of  the 
pre- World  War  II  landed  elite,  hut  it  did  influence  the  political  process 
to  an  extent  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  size,  il  not  its  wealth  isee  Social 
( )rgani/atton.  eh.  2i. 

The  most  important  v  chicles  ol  political  mlluenee  used  by  the  private 
sector  were  found  ill  a  large  number  ol  interest-group  assoc  iations  ol 
widelv  van  mg  size  and  importance,  the  origins  ol  these  interest  as¬ 
sociations  go  back  to  the  late  1940s.  when  government  measures  in¬ 
stituted  In  lYcsidcnt  Arevalo  to  stimulate  domestic  economic  activ  ity 
led  private  sector  interests  to  organize  in  order  to  take  advantage  ol 
new  government  incentives.  These  new  associations  suddenly  became 
defensive  organizations  under  President  Arbenz.  who  proved  to  be  far 
less  lav  (liable  toward  business  sectors  than  lus  predecessor  had  been. 
I  lie  associations  did  not  play  a  major  role  during  the  period  ol  the 
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revolution,  however.  It  was  later,  during  the  governments  of  Ydigoras 
and  Peralta  Azurdia.  that  private  seetor  organizations  really  blossomed 
on  the  politieal  seene.  One  study  indieates  that  what  had  been  a  handful 
of  business  associations  increased  at  the  rate  of  four  annuallv  under 
Ydigoras  and  10  annuallv  under  Peralta. 

The*  organization  that  remained  the  most  important  voice  of  the 
private  seetor  in  the  early  1980s.  the  Coordination  Committee  of 
Agricultural.  Commercial.  Industrial,  and  Financial  Associations  iCom- 
ite  Coordinador  de  Asociaciones  Agricolas.  Comerciales.  Industriales. 
v  Financicras — CACIF).  was  founded  in  1957.  Designed  ax  an  umbrella 
organization  for  smaller  private  sector  interest  organizations.  CACIF  s 
original  members  were  the  nation  s  two  long-standing  organizations, 
the  (Guatemalan  Agricultural  Association  lAsociaeidn  Cnatemalteca  de 
Agricultura — ACA)  and  the  Chambers  of  lndustrv  and  (Commerce  (Ca¬ 
maras  de  Industria  v  Comereio — CIC).  Much  of  the  growth  of  private 
sector  organizations  during  the  late*  1950s  and  early  1900s  was  accom¬ 
plished  under  the*  aegis  of  CACIF.  By  the  early  1980s  CACIF  was  the 
largest  organization  of  private  sector  interests  in  Central  America. 

The  size  of  CACIF  gave  it  considerable  influence  over  government 
policies  concerning  business.  By  the  1980s.  for  example,  it  had  become 
standard  for  new  presidents  to  ask  CACIF  to  name  the  minister  of 
economy  and  other  important  government  officials  with  control  over 
economic  policies.  But  the  size  oi  CACIF  was  also  its  weakness,  for 
its  various  member  organizations  did  not  always  share  the  same  in¬ 
terests.  Often,  for  example,  a  policy  promoted  by  a  group  ol  manu¬ 
facturers  of  goods  for  domestic  consumption  would  be  bitterlv  opposed 
by  another  organization  ol  exporting  interests.  Member  organizations 
of  CACIF.  therefore,  often  operated  independent  ol  the  umbrella  or¬ 
ganization  when  it  came  to  specific  matters  ol  policy. 

Another  highly  influential  organization  was  the  National  Coffee  As¬ 
sociation  (Asociacidn  Nacional  de  Calc — ANACAFE).  whose  power- 
stemmed  from  the  primary  role  ol  coffee  as  a  source  ol  foreign  exchange 
and  of  government  revenues  from  export  taxes.  ACA  and  the  newer 
Camara  de  Agro  were  the  most  important  groups  representing  landed 
agricultural  interests  in  general.  (Growers  of  cotton  and  sugarcane  were 
also  well  organized.  The  major  organization  ol  industrialists  was  known 
as  the  (General  Association  of  Industrialists  (Association  (General  de 
Industriales),  which  consisted  of  over  50  smaller  organizations  Banking 
and  commercial  interests  had  their  own  organizations.  Representatives 
of  the  200-odd  l  nited  States-based  firms  operating  in  (Guatemala  even 
had  their  own  organization,  the  North  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Camara  Norteamericana  de  Comerciantes). 

Two  other  organizations  in  the  business  community  worthy  of  note 
were  the  Friends  of  the  Country  (Amigos  del  Pais)  and  (Guatemalan 
Freedom  Foundation.  Both  were  conservative  (the  latter  extremely 
so',  and  both  had  as  a  major  concern  tin*  promotion,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  the  image  of  (Guatemala  as  a  good  place  to  do  business. 
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Although  tlu*  power  ot  such  organizations  has.  indeed,  had  the  effect 
ol  making  Guatemala  free  ol  main  taxes  and  regulations  on  business, 
the  private  sector  has  not.  by  any  means,  had  it  all  its  own  way.  The 
growing  encroachment  ol  the  arms  in  the  economic  sphere  during  the 
1970s  had  a  chilling  eflcct  on  the  business  community.  Taken  together 
with  disagreements  over  taxation  and  other  economic  policies  and  the 
declining  image  of  Guatemala  because  ol  its  poor  human  rights  record, 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  private  sector  wen*  at  a  low 
ebb  by  the  end  ot  the  Lucas  Garcia  presidency.  This  became  expressed 
in  capital  flight  and.  finally,  in  the  participation  of  some  private  sector 
interests  in  the  plotting  that  led  to  Lucas  Garcia's  overthrow  . 

Business  interests  were  initially  pleased  with  Bios  Montt.  and  GA¬ 
GIK  leaders  nominated  tlu*  minister  ot  agriculture  as  well  as  the  min¬ 
ister  ol  economy.  During  the  following  year,  however,  relations  between 
the  new  government  and  the  private  sector  soured  once  again.  Klcc- 
tions  m  which  private  sector  interests  hoped  to  gain  considerable  power 
were  postponed,  a  new  minister  ot  agriculture  was  named,  and  taxes 
and  austerity  measures  untavorable  to  business  were  undertaken  to 
counter  a  growing  economic  crisis.  At  times  the  new  president  assumed 
a  populist  stance  that  made  business  interests  doubt  that  future  policies 
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would  l)t‘  made  m  their  lavor.  At  one  meeting  uitli  business  leaders. 
Hios  Montt  e  luded  them  lor  their  profiteering  and  lor  then  lath  ot 
patriotism  l>\  engaging  in  capital  flight  operations,  at  another,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  in  this  country  there  are  only  exploiters  and  exploited 
and  went  on  to  criticize  the  meed  ol  the  prixate  sector 

Nevertheless,  alter  the  army,  the  prixate  sector  remained  tin*  best 
organized  and  most  powerful  political  interest  in  the  enuntrv  This  was 
in  spite  ol  its  vvidelv  perceived  inahilitx  to  unite  into  a  simile  voice  A 
number  o!  lactors  led  to  this  intra-elite  rixalrx  .  including  diversification 
ol  the  economic  base,  personal  rivalries,  competition  from  the  armv . 
and  the  economic  recession  that  beiian  in  the  late  1970s  Some  analv  sts 
saw  this  inability  ol  the  members  ol  the  elite  to  resolx  e  their  dillerences 
.is  the  hex  to  understandimi  the  disintegration  ol  the  political  situation 
into  v  iolent  discord 
Religious  Institutions 

The  power  of  religious  institutions  has  long  been  a  bone  ol  political 
contention  in  (.Guatemala.  I  util  the  1970s  the  sole  object  ol  that  con¬ 
tention  was  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  whose  priests  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  eonquistadores  and  held  a  near  monopolx  on  organized 
religion  ever  since.  Protestant  missionaries  began  arriving  in  Cu.ttc- 
u  i  a  I  a  alter  World  War  II.  howe'er  and  in  even  larger  numbers  alter 
the  earthquake  ol  1970.  Hx  I9S2  Protestants  claimed  a  following  ol 
oxer  20  percent  of  the  population,  and  then  number  and  political 
influence  grew  dramaticallx  when  Hios  Montt.  a  born-again  follower 
ol  the  hitherto  obscure  evangelical  Church  ol  the  W  ord.  became  pres¬ 
ident  Religious  competition  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  with 
political  overtones  grew  during  the  subsequent  war  ■  sec  Protestantism, 
ch  2 

The  major  political  competition  ol  the  nineteenth  centurx  had  been 
between  the  proclerical  Conservatives  and  the  anticlerical  Liberals. 
The  power  of  the  church,  due  to  a  large  extent  to  its  extensive  land- 
holdings.  had  bet'n  enormous  throughout  the  colonial  period,  but  in 
IS7I  the  Liberals  gained  a  definitive  victory,  and  the  president'  ot 
|usto  Hufino  Barrios  i  1  S7->-S.r>  began  a  long  period  ol  decline  in  church 
mlluence.  l  he  churc  h  lost  its  tax-exempt  status,  its  right  to  hold  title 
to  lands,  and  had  p.ut  ol  its  properties  seized  bx  the  government 

Church-state  relations  reached  another  low  point  during  the  carlv 
DAOs,  and  a  strongly  anticommunist  pastoral  letter  from  the  conserv¬ 
ative  Archbishop  Mariano  Hosscll  v  Arellano  in  early  1954  did  muc  h 
to  galvanize  opposition  to  President  Arbeu/.  lhe  counterrevolution 
was  a  boon  to  the  church  hierarch'  and  succeeding  governments 
rewarded  the  churc  h  handsomelv  for  its  trequeut  gestures  ol  support 
The  church  s  pre- 1 07 1  pnv  ilegcs  "ere  restored  in  the  1 950  constitution 
and  in  addition,  permission  was  granted  to  teach  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  The  1905  constitution  went  further,  declaring  that  religious 
instruction  was  in  the  national  interest,  l  he  1902  Lundamcntal  Statute 
states  that  although  religious  instruction  is  optional,  the  state  will  eon- 
tribute  to  the  support  ol  religious  education  in  the  schools 
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(rains  in  (lir  church  s  legal  st.iliis  wen  offset  I  >\  other  l.u  tins  how  - 
i‘\  it.  Although  tlu‘  lieu  conserv  ,i(i\ c  an  hbishop.  (animal  Mario  (  Cas- 
ariego.  in, mil, mil'll  close  relations  with  each  succeeding  gov eminent 
his  failure  to  protest  widelv  perceived  social  iii|iisticcs  and  tin-  incrcas- 
inglv  \iolcnt  natiirc  ol  political  rule  led  to  die  gradual  disatlcction  ot 
manv  (  Catholic  clergv  who  themselves  became  tin-  targets  ol  violence 
in  the  19711s  and  earlv  l9SBs  len  or  more  clergv  and  scores  ot  lav 
workers  were  killed  dm  mu  tins  tune  Ini  reasmglv  Insliops  spoke  out 
vvlien  the  cardinal  remained  silent,  in  1979  seven  bishops  threatened 
to  resign  The  following  year  the  Insliop  ol  the  department  ol  (t)uiche 
lied,  takinu  all  clergv  and  nuns  with  linn  alter  repeated  death  threats 
Manv  others  lied  as  we  II.  and  I > v  1952  tilt  •re  were  onlv  some  290 
(  alt  ho  lie  eleruv  lelt  in  the  entire  count  rv  Mining  those  whose  protests 
ot  violence  had  been  answered  with  death  threats  was  the  brother  ol 
the  future  president  Bishop  Mario  Bios  Montt  ol  the  department  ol 
Kscuintla. 

Missionarv  reliel  work  in  the  wake  ol  the  1979  earthquake  had  sparked 
a  siunificant  increase  in  the  number  ol  Protestant  eleruv.  Thev  were 
also  the  occasional  victims  ol  rural  violence,  but  nowhere  to  the  extent 
ot  the  Catholic  clergy  The  arms  was  much  less  prone  to  associate  the 
Protestants — who  In  and  larue  were  conservative  evangelical  fimda- 
mentalists  who  enuaued  in  little  aetiv  itv  that  threatened  the  established 
social  order — with  the  leltist  opposition.  A  siunificant  number  ol  the 
Homan  ( Catholic  cleru> .  howev  er,  had  become  active  in  organizing  their 
congregations  in  order  to  press  local  and  national  authorities  for  social 
change  to  benefit  (lie  poor  .Suspicions  by  army  officers  that  such  ac¬ 
tivities  were  subversive  were  reinforced  when  a  handful  ol  priests  did. 
in  fact,  join  the  urowinu  uucrrilla  mov  enient  in  the  western  I  f iuhlands. 
Kvangelical  Protestantism,  bv  wav  of  its  promotion  ol  the  rewards  ol 
the  hereafter  and  its  atomistic  structure  that  did  not  promote  social 
oruaui/ation.  proved  to  be  less  threateninu  to  army  personnel  in  a 
situation  where  it  was  increasinuK  important  to  he  able  to  distinuuish 
friends  from  enemies  ft  was  reported  in  I9S2  that  over  109  different 
fundamentalist  denominations  hail  approximately  9.S99  eonureuatious 
and  temples  nationwide  'Mainstream  Prostcstant  denominations  played 
onlv  a  minor  role  in  this  urowth:  the  vast  majoritv  ol  the  new  converts 
joined  small  fundamentalist  sects  with  links  to  l  nited  States-bascd 
missionary  oruani/ations.  The  Mormons  were  said  to  be  the  fastest 
urowinu  sinule  sect  in  (oiatemala. 

President  Bios  Montt  had  converted  from  ( Catholicism  to  ev  anuelical 
Protestantism  in  1979  In  its  human  rights  report  lor  I9S2.  the  l  nited 
States  Department  ol  State  declared  that  "adherence  to  a  particular 
faith  confers  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  on  (Guatemalans.  Indeed. 
Bios  Montt  inv  ited  priests  anil  religious  workers  who  hail  been  driven 
out  ol  the  countrv  by  violence  to  return,  and  by  earlv  I9S.S  a  number 
had  done  so  Violence  against  (Catholic  priests  and  lavworkers  dropped 
markedly,  although  it  did  not  end.  Nevertheless,  manv  (Guatemalans 
pointed  to  the  surge  in  growth  ol  the  evangelical  sects  during  late  19S2 
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and  cat'lv  19S>  as  ev  idence  to  <|iicstion  the  I  )epai  tuicnt  ol  State  elann 
Kvi'ii  il  religious  favoritism  was  not  practiced  under  Bios  Montt.  (lies 
argued.  mans  Guatemalans  perceived  that  under  Ins  government  there 
were  advantages  to  he  named  In  henm  an  e\. uinelie.il  I’rotestant  and 
therefore,  the  e\  ai  me  I  lea  I  sect  s  took  dv  a  lit. me  ol  has  I  ml  one  ol  then 
own  in  the  National  I’alaee 

This  pereeption  eame  largelv  Ironi  the  president  s  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  addresses  to  the  nation  even  Sund.iv  III  ulnell  relerenee  was 
eon  m  ion  h  made  to  Ins  rel  minus  he  I  lets  It  also  i.ime  I  rum  the  smmfieant 
role  ot  evangelical  (Christians,  pa  it  it  u  laid  \  Ironi  the  presidents  own 
(lunch  ol  the  Word,  in  various  aspects  ol  Government  two  elders  ol 
his  church  were  amoim  his  closest  advisers  in  the  Office  ol  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  and  the  head  elder  of  the  (Church  ol  the  Worth  |un  Degolver. 
acted  as  Bios  Montt  s  spiritual  adviser  counseling  him  on  Biblical 
teaclhmis  concerniim  the  operation  ol  governments  Lv  angelicals  Ironi 
other  sects  held  at  least  two  other  important  I'm eru mental  posts  nee 
Kxecutiv c.  this  ch 

( )ne  ot  tin  •se.  Harris  Whitheck.  vv.is  m  t  barge  ol  the  model  com¬ 
munities  program  that  was  part  ol  the  eounterinsiirgencv  effort  in  the 
I lighlands  Heliel  efforts  in  these  areas  were  assisted  In  a  varietv  ot 
evangelical  organizations,  including  the  f  oundation  tor  \id  to  the  In¬ 
dian  People  of  the  (Church  ol  the  Word  Also  contributing  to  these 
efforts  were  numerous  l Anted  States-lmscd  evangelical  organizations, 
including  the  (Christian  Broadcast  Network  ot  Pat  Hohertson  and  Jerrv 
Kalwell  s  Moral  Majoritv  Karlv  in  his  presidency  Hios  Montt  had  ex¬ 
pressed  hopes  ol  receiving  I’SSI  hillion  in  aid  from  such  organizations. 
\lter  a  vear  in  office  such  expectations  had  not  been  borne  out,  hut 
aid  was  nevertheless  considerable.  The  largest  single  elfort.  in  January 
195.5.  brought  l  SSI  million  worth  ol  grain,  clothes,  and  medicine  and 
>50  missionaries  Ironi  the  International  l,ove  Lilt  program  ol  Gospel 
Outreach,  a  ( Calilornia-hased  missionarv  organization  that  had  founded 
the  (Church  ol  the  Word  in  197(1 

The  March  1955  v  isit  ot  Pope  John  Paul  1 1  highlighted  the  contrasting 
strain  in  relations  between  the  government  and  the  (Catholic  church, 
The  execution  ol  six  persons  on  the  eve  of  the  pope  s  arrival,  despite 
pi.  •as  lor  clemency  bv  the  \atican.  led  to  several  expressions  ol  the 
pope  s  "grief  and  "dismav  at  the  government  s  action.  John  Paul  s 
criticisms  were  clear:  the  most  enthusiastic  public  response  to  his 
linmilv  m  ( .iiatemala  (Citv  came  when  he  said,  "when  man  is  dow  n¬ 
trodden  when  rights  are  violated,  when  flagrant  injustices  arc  com¬ 
mitted.  w  hen  he  is  submitted  to  tortures,  done  violence  to  In  abductions, 
or  one  violates  lus  right  to  lit*-,  one  commits  a  crime  and  a  very  grave 
otic  use  against  ( Cod. 

Such  public  statements  were  balanced  bv  the  pope  s  private  ad¬ 
monitions  to  ( ■iiatemalan  clergv  to  shun  a  role  ol  political  leadership. 
Nevertheless,  there  remained  a  growing  sense  ol  religious  competition 
in  Guatemala,  and  it  was  <piite  clear  where  each  brand  ot  Ghristianitv 
stood  vis-a-vis  the  government  in  195.5  Bishop  Hios  Montt.  who  was 
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asked  to  leave  the  eoimtrv  in  late  19-32  tor  reasons  that  were  not  made 
clear,  expressed  the  worst  fears  of  main  (.uatemalans  when  he  spec¬ 
ulated  that  it  people  s  religions  sentiments  were  manipulated,  it  could 
well  turn  into  a  religions  war  more  serious  than  on r  political  war 

Popular  Organizations 

Popular  organizations — of  trade  unionists,  peasants,  students,  arid 
professionals — became  widespread  and  flourished  between  194-1  and 
1954.  but  since  that  time  thev  have  periodicallv  been  violently  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  government  and.  as  a  result  have  lost  the  political 
impact  thev  had  during  the  decade  ot  the  revolution  After  a  period 
of  brutal  repression  during  the  regime  of  President  Arana  Osorio,  his 
successor  displayed  a  marked  tolerance  ot  popular  organizations,  and 
thev  experienced  an  upsurge  in  activitv  between  1974  and  197b.  Pres¬ 
ident  Laugerud  s  tolerance  ended,  however,  with  the  February  197b 
earthquake,  and  the  subsequent  y  ears  witnessed  ev  er-increasing  levels 
of  confrontation  between  the  government  and  the  popular  organiza¬ 
tions  By  the  early  l9S0s  virtually  their  entire  leadership  and  many 
members  were  either  dead,  in  exile,  or  operating  clandestinely  in 
antigovernment  political  and  guerrilla  organizations  Alter  the  March 
coup  Bios  Montt  indicated  that  he  would  tolerate  such  organizations, 
and  there  has  been  some  public  activitv  during  his  presidency.  The 
state  of  siege,  howev  er,  made  union  activ  itv  illegal,  and  public  activ  itv  * 
ceased  until  the  siege  was  lifted  in  March  1933.  As  of  mid- 1933  the 
government  s  attitude  was  unclear.  Distrust  was  widespread,  however: 
important  government  officials  openly  opined  that  any  popular  orga¬ 
nization  was  a  guerrilla  front,  w  hile  the  leaders  of  clandestine  popular 
organizations  suspected  that  any  gesture  by  the  government  to  allow 
public  activity  by  popular  organizations  was  an  invitation  to  be  mur¬ 
dered. 

Organized  labor  first  appeared  in  Guatemala  during  the  1920s.  largely 
under  communist  inspiration  and  leadership.  Gains  made  during  the 
decade  were  wiped  out  during  the  dictatorship  of  Jorge  I'bico  from 
1931  to  1944.  From  1944  to  1954  the  formation  of  trade  unions  was 
actively  encouraged  by  the  government,  and  during  the  Arbenz.  regime 
rural  peasant  unions  were  formed  for  the  first  time.  The  legal  basis  for 
this  activity  was  the  1947  Labor  Code  which,  albeit  highly  modified, 
remained  on  the  books  in  1933.  The  code  was  liberal  for  its  day  .  but 
bv  no  means  revolutionary.  It  provided  for  minimum  wages,  social 
security ,  eight-hour  workdav  s  and  holidays,  protection  against  arbitrary 
dismissals,  indiv  idual  and  collective  bargaining,  and  official  union  rec¬ 
ognition  By  1954  the  General  Confederation  of  Guatemalan  W  orkers 
(Contederacidn  General  do  Trabajadorcs  Guatemalteeas — CGTGi.tho 
national  confederation  of  urban  workers,  claimed  500  affiliated  unions 
with  104.000  members,  the  rural  confederation,  the  National  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Guatemalan  Peasants  (Contederacidn  Nacional  do  Campe- 
sinos  Cuatemaltecos — CNCGl.  was  estimated  to  have  250.000  memlters 
in  1.7(H)  affiliated  bodies. 
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Alter  the  1954  coup  cl  etat  the  (  ( . T( .  and  the  (  N(  ( .  had  their  legal 
r*-nist ration  canceled.  most  trade  unions,  particularly  peasant  unions 
were  declared  illegal.  and  a  nuniher  ol  their  most  militant  leaders  were 
evented  By  1955  there  wen-  23  legallv  recognized  unions,  two  ol 
whieh  were  rural,  with  a  total  meinhership  ol  lower  than  27.000.  Pe¬ 
riodic  relaxation  and  repression  o!  union  activities  left  union  mem¬ 
bership  at  approximately  the  same  level  in  1973.  One  method  ol 
government  control  during  this  period  was  through  the  encouragement 
ol  a  less  militant  labor  organization,  the  (  amlederation  ol  Federated 
Workers  i(  ainlcdcracibn  des  I  raba|adores  Fedcrados — (.  I  F  .  which 
became  .ilhliated  with  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Devel¬ 
opment  All'  Ll)  ol  the  American  Federation  ol  Labor  and  Congress 
ol  Industrial  Organizations  iAFL-CIO'.  Bv  the  mid-1970s  it  was  (.ua- 
temalas  largest  trade  union  federation  and.  although  it  expressed  its 
support  tor  the  Laugerud  government  before  197b.  it  was  violently 
repressed  alter  197b  and  retreated  lrom  any  political  stance  see  table 
A 

The  primary  targets  ol  the  government  repression  from  197b onward, 
however,  were  the  National  Confederation  ol  W  orkers  iContederacihn 
Nacional  de  Trabajadores — t  .  N  IL  w  hich  had  originally  been  founded 
bv  the  Christian  Democ  rats  i  Democracia  C  ristiana  Cu.itemalteca — 
•  DC(L  but  had  broken  that  aHiliation  in  favor  of  the  leftist  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Labor  Confederation,  and  the  Autonomous  Irade  1  nion  Feder¬ 
ation  ol  Cuatemala  iFcdcracibn  Aiitdnoma  Sindica)  de  (diatemala — 
FASCFA  .  linked  to  the  outlawed  Cuatemalan  eoiiimunist  party,  the 
Cuatemalan  Labor  Party  iPartido  Cuatemalteco  del  Trabajo — PCI 
T he  onset  ol  the  new  round  ol  n'prr^^ion  coincided  w  ith  the  formation 
by  these  two  organizations  and  federations  of  bank  workers  sugar 
workers,  municipal  workers,  and  teac  hers  into  the  umbrella  National 
Committee  tor  Trade  l  nion  I'nity  iComite  Nacional  de  l  nidad  Sind- 
ical — CNFSi  in  April  197b.  At  their  first  major  public  appearance  on 
May  1.  ( 'NTS  leaders  urged  the  government  to  provide  swift  and 
adequate  relief  to  earthquake  v  ictims  and  also  demanded  the  right  to 
work  the  pavment  of  minimum  wages,  quicker  procedures  for  the 
legalization  ol  union  organizations,  and  a  new  labor  code.  Instead,  they 
were  met  with  a  stepped-up  campaign  ol  repression. 

Strike  activ  ity  was  also  increasingly  met  bv  v  iolenee.  A  general  strike 
called  by  (  NFS  in  October  1975  to  protest  bus  fare  increases  left  31 
dead  and  KM)  wounded.  The  entire  27-mcmber  executive  committee 
ol  the  CNT  was  killed  in  1979  in  the  middle  of  a  four-ve.tr  effort  to 
unionize  the  ( ,oca-(  .Ola  bottling  facilit  v .  Fin  bote)  lador.i  (mate  mult  ecu. 
These  and  sc  ores  of  other  union  officials  simply  'disappeared  between 
197b  and  1950.  never  to  be  heard  lrom  again.  Others  were  arrested 
and  urged  to  leave  the  country.  Still  others  became  radicalized  chs 
appeared  lrom  public  v  iew  and  presumablv .  joined  c  landestine  op 
|Nisition  groups  or  guerrilla  organizations  Without  leadership  the  (  NT  S 
w  as  impotent  bv  thccarlv  1950s  In  Mav  1953  a  new  labor  confederation 
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was  I, mm  lied-  (lie  ( .uutemalan  (  unleder.ition  <il  I  rude  t  imin  l  mt\ 

(  oniedfiai  Kill  dr  l  Mill. ill  Sllidu.il  dr  (  .u.itrlii.ll.i  (  l  S(  . 

Kura  I  Lit ii it  ill m i| is  ill  peasants  wen  \  n  til.ilK  in HHAisli  lit  altei  I  lh  l 
\u  organizational  structure  was  maintained  howevei  witlnn  tlir  m- 
operntive  movement  \s  i  I  III  I  was  never  crushed.  and  tlmnmli  a  small 
immlirr  ol  peasant  leauucs  that  survived  Increasin'.:  pupiil.itnin  pres 
sines  mi  limited  lands  and  the  disarms  coucermne  land  titles  led  to  a 
rise  m  land  seizures.  I h it  1 1  l>\  organized  peasants  and  lw  those  takum 
advantage  nt  the  contusion  n!  title  elailns  to  Inree  peasants  nil  luii'j,- 
held  properties  ■  see  Kural  l  t  han  \  ariat inn  eh  2  I  lie  I  .aiu'enid  uov  - 
eminent  at  first  eneouraced  the  ei loperat IV e  movement  and  at  the 
same  time  initiated  land  development  projects  in  the  north  of  (mu 
temala.  lint  rural  strife  over  landholdings  mereased  markedlv  diirinu 
the  latter  part  ol  the  l.aiiuernd  retinue  I  his  strife  culminated  m  \lav 
I97S  m  I’an/os.  Vila  V  erapa/.  w  ith  the  massacre  of  some  100  peasants 
w  ho  had  ti.it  lie  red  to  protest  that  their  titles  were  not  1  leuiti  it  ■eo'iitt  zed 

flic  Patizbs  Massacre  vvas  followed  In  two  meideiits  mvolvui'i  land 
disputes  that  resulted  in  appailintilv  hlooilv  violence  I  he  first,  m 
( ictolier  1070.  inv  ol\  ed  a  tiro  up  i  it  peasants  who  occupied  a  rhuri  h  in 
the  capital  to  protest  the  arrest  of  nine  of  then  fellow  villagers  who 
had  been  protestin'.;  the  seizure  of  then  land  I  lie  rector  called  the 
police,  who  beat  and  arrested  all  the  peasants  The  peasants  leader 
and  then  lavvver  were  later  found  murdered  In  Januurv  19S0  after  a 
week  ol  I  lit  ilc  protests  over  land  seizures,  another  iroup  of  >0  peasants 
from  (,)niclie  seized  the  Spanish  enibassv  in  an  eflort  to  be  heard 
Despite  the  pleas  ol  the  Spanish  ambassador,  riot  police  stormed  the 
enibassv  on  the  same  day.  a  fire  broke  out  under  mvsterious  circum¬ 
stances.  and  39  people  were  burned  to  death.  Spain  severed  diplomatic 
relations  which  as  of  mid-l9.S3  had  not  been  restored  In  1979  the 
(  anninittee  of  Peasant  l  n it y  i(.ouiite  dc  I  nidad  (  .ampesinu ---(  l  ( 
vvas  oriianized  clandcstinclv .  because  rural  labor  unions  were  still 
illegal  to  address  such  problems  and  to  organize  workers  on  larie 
plantations  alone  the  Pacific  coast .  It  quick!)  proved  successful,  tor  in 
1979  a  strike  amonu  siiuarcane  workers  and  m  19S0  a  strike  aniouii 
coffee  and  cotton  pickers  forced  the  Government  to  raise  the  minimum 
waUe  from  the  equivalent  of  l  SSI  .  19  a  dav  to  l  SS  >  20  a  dav .  f  lic 
success  vvas  tempered,  however,  bv  the  deaths  of  over  100  strikers 
and  bv  the  fact  that  mans  plantation  owners  simply  ignored  the  new 
law  Subsequent  efforts  of  the  (11  ('  were  directed  toward  undue  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  minimum  wane  legislation  and  cooperation 
vv  ith  insiiruent  croups 

Students  and  professors  especiallv  those  at  the  l  mversitv  ol  San 
(  arlos  m  (matt  mala  ( iitv .  were  often  in  the  forefront  of  the  political 
activitv  ol  the  popular  organizations.  Student  organizations.  particu- 

larlv  the  Vssoi nation  of  l  mversitv  Students  Xsoi  i.icion  de  l.studiantes 
l  n iv  ers itanas  -AH  l  .  Itav  e  ( radii  louallv  t horn'll t  of  themselves  as  sup¬ 
port  croups  tor  peasants  and  workers  m  then  stnmi'les  against  the 
government  Their  major  weapons  were  public  demonstrations  and 
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Tahir  A.  Political  Parties  and  Selected  Interest  (’.roups.  Ic) So 


Political  Parties 

MLN  . Movimiento  de  Liberat  ion  Nat  ional  (National  Lib- 

eration  Movement) 

CAN  . Central  Autentica  Nacicmalista  (Authentic  Nation¬ 

alist  Center) 

PID  . Partido  Institutional  Democratico  (Institutional 

Democratic  Party) 

PR  . Partido  Revolucionario  (Revolutionary  Party) 

DCG  . Democracia  Cristiana  Guatemalteca  (Guatemalan 

Christian  Democracy) 

FUR  . Frente  Unido  de  la  Revolucion  (United  Front  of  the 

Revolution) 

PNR  . Partido  National  Renovador  (National  Renovation 

Party) 

FUN  . Frente  de  Unidad  National  (National  Unity  Front) 

PSD  . Partido  Socialista  Democratica  (Socialist  Demo¬ 

cratic  Party) 

PGT  . Partido  Guatemalteco  del  Trabajo  (Guatemalan  La¬ 

bor  Party) 

Private  Sector  Organizations 

CACIF  . Comite  Coordinador  de  Asociaciones  Agricolas, 

Comerciales,  Industrials,  y  Financieras  (Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  In¬ 
dustrial,  and  Financial  Associations) 

AGA  . Asociacidn  Guatemalteca  de  Agricultura  (Guate¬ 

malan  Agricultural  Association) 

ANACAFE  . Asociacidn  Nacional  de  Cafe  (National  Coffee  As¬ 

sociation) 


student  strikes,  which  throughout  the  19b0s  and  1970s  were  often 
violent!)  crushed.  During  the  height  of  the  violence  ol  the  late  1970s, 
as  strikes  escalated,  students  became  a  lavorite  target  of  the  death 
squad  known  .is  the  Secret  Anticommunist  Arms  ilyjercito  Sccrcto 
Antieomimista — KSA  Starting  in  197S.  one  A  hi  president  after  an¬ 
other  was  assassinated  or  simply  disappeared.  The  worst  of  the  viol- 
encc  against  the  mmersit)  came  in  I9S0.  when  several  hundred  professors 
and  students  were  reportedh  killed.  In  response,  an  army  intelligence 
officer  was  publicK  burned  to  death  in  front  of  the  universit)  s  main 
gate.  Then  a  bus  stop  at  the  universit)  was  sprayed  with  maehiiie-gun 
bullets,  lea\  ing  fix  e  dead  and  II  wounded  H\  the  cud  of  the  year  the 
universits  rector  had  fled  mto  exile,  and  San  Carlos  was  practical!) 
i.  losed.  Manx  students,  like  their  peasant  and  trade  union  counterparts, 
subsequeutk  went  into  clandestine  aetivitx  . 

After  the  coup  of  March  I9-S2.  open  political  actisits  bv  students  on 
behalf  of  the  disappeared  surfaced  briefly.  After  the  imposition  of  the 
state  of  siege,  however,  no  public  political  activity  was  permitted,  and 
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Labor  Organizations 

(If . C  ontederui  ion  do  I  rabaiadores  (  edoradc  >s  (  un- 

tederution  ol  toiler, ik'd  Workersi 

(  ST  . ( ontedernc.  ion  National  do  1  rabaiadc >io-  \,i 

tmnal  C  ontederatinn  ot  Worke;-, 

(AsUUA  .  I  edc-rac  ion  Autonoma  Smelie  .1!  do  (.  luntemal.i  Au¬ 

tonomous  I  r.ulo  Union  Federation  ol  (  matem.il. i 

(NUN  . Comite  Sat  tonal  do  Umdad  smdical  National 

Committee  lor  Undo  Union  Umt\' 

CU(  .  Comitb  do  l  'nidad  (  ampo'-in.i  (  'ommittoo  <  >1  IV, is- 

ant  l !  nitv  i 

C  L  SC  j  . (  onteder.u  ion  do  Umdad  sindic  al  do  ( iiialomala 

'( luatomalan  Contederation  ot  [ratio  l  man  Umt\ 

Opposition  and  Insurgent  Organizations 

ll)CR  . Pronto  Domex  ratic  o  Contra  La  Represion  dtemu- 

t  ratic  Front  Against  Repression: 

FIM1  . Pronto  Popular  U  doCnoroi  i  I  sf  ot  famiarv  Popular 

F  root  i 

CCiUP  . (omitd  (iuatemaltec  o  tie  t  nidad  Patriotic  a  Aiua- 

tomalan  ('ommittoo  ot  Patriotic  Units 

URSCi  . . Unidad  Revolm uonaria  Sational  ( Iuatemaltec  a 

iC.uatomalan  National  Revolutionarv  l  mtv - 

FC,P  . tierc  ito  Ciuornlloro  do  los  Pobres  tCiuorrilla  Arms 

ot  the  Poop 

ORPA  . ( )rgaiii/at  ion  tlol  Puoblo  on  Armas  i(  )rgam/ation 

ol  Pooplo  m  Arms 

FAR  . Ftior/as  Armadas  Roboltlos  iRebel  Armotl  Forces; 

PCiI-Sckloo  . Partido  (  iuatemaltec  o  dol  1  rab.ijo-Nui  loo  dlua- 

tomalan  l  abor  Parts -Sut  lous> 


sos oral  do/on  students  were  aliduotod  !>\  gov  eminent  agents  (lin  ing 
the  last  lull  ol  the  s  oar 

Organizations  ol  middle-class  professionals  base  nos  or  boon  strong 
m  ( hiatemuln  Some  ot  the  more  inllueiitial  groups  hasc  noon  those 
of  the  journalists,  who  base  ,i  number  ol  protessjonal  associations,  the 
most  important  ol  which  is  the  (biatcmalan  Journalists  Association 
Asociacidn  clc  Poriotlistas  do  (  maternal.i-  \P(  I  \s  their  incinhcrs 
boc.uno  \  irtimi/.c<!  hs  the  siolcncc  -  12  journalists  wore  killed  m  PtSO 
more  than  t  lut  in  IPS  I  during  the  Lucas  ( .urcia  regime,  and  as  then 
profession  became  restricted  l>\  censorship  legislation  and  warnings 
h\  officials  of  the  Ihos  Montt  regime,  the  Aid,  came  to  act  as  a  kind 
ol  sell-protection  socle-tv  that,  at  times,  was  ne'e  essunlv  political  m 
nature  In  Lehman  1‘lSo  the  \P(,  president  issued  public  statement 
in  winch  lie  said  that  the  reporter  who  praises  the  authorities  "receives 
the  mark  ot  appros  al.  but  he  w  ho  criticizes,  suggests  errors  oi  shrouded 
realities  is  slurred,  and  subject  to  censorsbip  and  severe-  chastisement 
hv  those  displeased  hv  the  inhumation 
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Insurgents 

l)nnnA  tin  i  ‘a  i  Is  I  MStls  piipnlat  iii’A.ini/atjtins  l.nlcd  into  nismuci.t 
a  1 1  nips,  cross  mu  tin  Inn  line  In  tssi  i  n  the  ill  1  ss  1 1  nruam/at  n  ms  min  led 
in  tin  calls  I  OSDs  the  >  1  '•f  ol  j.mnais  I'opnlai  I' rout  lientt  t'npnl.n 
>1  ile  I'  In  in-  ll.il  am  1  tin  (  matt  ■ii  uilan  t  mui  1 1  nt  1 1  it  >i  I  ’at  in  »t  i<  In 
it\  (  uiiiit*'  (  .nalemalteeo  de  l  nidad  I'atriotiea  (  (.1  1'  labeled 
t  h<  ail's*  1\ *  -s  popular  or  mass  or^ani/ations.  Imt  both  uriv  t  I »  ail\  re\ 
nlntmn.nA  m  intent  ami  it  the\  were  not  itiila  =  r«  >  1 1 1  <>»a;aiii/at  m  *  r  i  ^ 
fhe\  pnniihientK  expressed  their  solidarity  with  the  :u«  arilla  ihmii 
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C.iuilcmulu  A  Country  Study 

Students  Front  iFrente  Estudiantil  Revoluciouario  "Rubin  Garcia 
Secundaria — FERG-Sh  the  Four  People  s  Coordinator  iC.'oordinadora 
de  Pobladores — CDF):  and  the  Revolutionary  Christians  (Cristianos 
Revolucionarios — CH).  In  addition  to  recruitment  and  propaganda  ac¬ 
tivities.  the  FP-31  undertook  sabotage  and  other  actions  designed  to 
weaken  the  government.  In  May  1982  the  CFC  and  other  members 
ot  the  FP-31  occupied  the  Brazilian  embassy  in  Guatemala.  In  contrast 
to  the  19S0  tragedy,  however,  the  two  day  occupation,  designed  to 
bring  attention  to  massacres  taking  place  in  rural  areas,  ended  peace¬ 
fully  after  two  days,  and  the  perpetrators  were  down  to  exile  in  Mexico. 

The  CGI  P  was  established  in  February  1982  by  26  leading  Gua¬ 
temalan  exiles.  Its  membership,  said  to  have  grown  to  over  30  several 
months  later,  consisted  of  trade  unionists,  politicians,  intellectuals,  and 
human  rights  activists  who  were  presided  over  by  Luis  Cardozo  y 
Aragon,  a  well-known  writer  and  veteran  of  the  Arbenz  government. 
The  CCl'P  expressed  solidarity  with  the  guerrilla  struggle  and  saw 
itself  in  a  similar  role  to  The  Twelve  (Los  Doce).  a  group  of  intellectuals 
who  supported  the  Sandinistas  before  the  1979  guerrilla  victory  in 
Nicaragua.  The  CCUP  hoped  to  draw  the  FP-31  opposition  together 
with  the  less  militant  FDCR.  but  it  had  limited  success  in  this  effort 
during  its  first  year. 

Only  days  before  the  announcement  of  the  formation  of  CGUP. 
Guatemala’s  four  guerrilla  organizations,  which  had  hitherto  operated 
independently,  announced  the  formation  of  the  Guatemalan  National 
Revolutionary  Unity  (Unidad  Revolueionaria  Nat  ional  Guatemalteca — 
URNG)  to  coordinate  their  activities.  At  that  time  the  URNG  an¬ 
nounced  a  five-point  program  that  outlined  their  vision  for  Guatemala 
after  the  revolutionary  victory,  which  included  an  end  to  violent  repres¬ 
sion  and  to  the  political  domination  of  the  wealths  ,  programs  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  ot  the  majority,  equality  between  Indians  and  ladinos, 
political  pluralism  with  freedom  of  expression  and  elections,  and  non- 
alignment  in  international  affairs.  The  URNG  was  a  tentative  alliance 
from  the  beginning,  made  by  organizations  espousing  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  political  viewpoints.  Although  the  URNG  umbrella  persisted 
throughout  the  intense  counterinsurgency  campaign  waged  during  its 
first  year  of  existence,  the  four  guerrilla  groups  continued  to  act  as 
independent  organizations  (see  Threats  to  Internal  Security,  ch.  5). 

The  strongest  of  the  guerrilla  groups  was  the  Guerrilla  Army  of  the 
Poor  (Ejercito  Guerrillero  do  los  Pobres — EGP),  which  reputedly  had 
2.000  to  3,000  members  in  the  early  1980s,  Organized  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Quiche  in  1972  by  remnants  of  the  guerrillas  who  were  deci¬ 
mated  during  the  1960s, the  EGP  began  recruiting  Indians  in  the  late 
1970s  and  also  built  a  widespread  support  network  among  Highland 
peasants  dm  mg  the  next  few  years.  The  EGP  was  ardently  Marxist, 
and  some  ot  its  members  allegedly  fought  with  the  Prolonged  Popular 
War  i Guerra  Popular  Prolongada — GPP'  faction  of  the  Sandinistas  in 
1978  and  1979.  at  which  time  it  studied  this  brand  of  guerrilla  war 
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emphasizing  political  indoctrination  In  1982  the  KCP  operated  on 
seven  fronts  scattered  throughout  western  Guatemala  and  was  aide  to 
claim  a  truly  national  political  organization,  working  doselv  with  tile 
(T  C  and  other  memhers  of  the  1-  P-31  By  carle  1933  it  was  ap|)arent 
that  the  counterinsurgency  ellorts  of  the  government  had  had  a  liras e 
effect  on  the  KCP.  lint  most  analysts  agreed  that  it  was  their  Highlands 
support  network,  rather  than  the  guerrillas  themselves,  that  suffered 
most  In  March  the  KCP  admitted  it  had  been  unprepared  and  ill 
equipped  for  the  intense  army  campaign  of  the  previous  nine  months 
and  vowed  to  concentrate  in  the  future  on  "the'  annihilation  of  arms 
units  and  the"  recovery  of  weapons. 

The  next  most  important  guerrilla  group  was  the  Organization  of 
People  in  Arms  lOrganizacidn  del  Pueblo  on  Armas — OKPA).  which 
reportedly  had  been  preparing  itself  for  eight  years  before  launching 
into  guerrilla  activity  in  1979.  The  vast  majority  of  its  members  were 
alleged  to  be  Indians.  Its  efforts  were  concentrated  on  military  rather 
than  political  activities,  and  from  its  own  statements  during  its  first 
tour  years  of  activity.  OKPA  appeared  to  be-  the  only  guerrilla  orga¬ 
nization  that  was  not  Marxist.  OKPA  s  operations  spread  eastward  along 
the  Pacific  coast  from  the  department  of  San  Marcos.  Prev  iously  .  OKPA 
had  also  operated  in  Guatemala  City  ,  until  it  was  uncovered  and  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1981.  Its  rural  component  was  also  said  to  have  been  badly 
damaged  in  the  1982-83  army  offensive. 

The  Kebel  Armed  Forces  (Fuerzas  Armadas  Kebeldes — FAK)  was 
Guatemala's  oldest  guerrilla  organization,  dating  from  the  early  1960s. 
Both  the  KCP  and  OKPA  began  as  splinters  from  the  FAK.  After  its 
near  elimination  in  the  late  1960s.  the  FAK  established  itself  as  a  small 
guerrilla  band  in  the  sparsely  populated  department  of  Peten.  In  the 
late  1970s  the  FAK  also  played  a  key  role  in  trade  union  activities  in 
Guatemala  City  ,  but  this  ended  with  the  fierce  repression  of  the  CN’T 
and  CM  S  federations  in  1979  and  1980.  In  1982  the  FAK  opened  a 
new  guerrilla  front  in  the1  department  of  Chimaltenango.  but  this  effort 
also  failed,  a  victim  of  the  subsequent  counterinsurgency  campaign. 
In  early  1983  the  FAK  remained  small  and  relatively  ineffective. 

The  least  effective  of  the  lour  organizations  within  the  I'KNG  was 
the  PCT.  which  had  spawned  the  FAK  m  1962  and  had  continued  to 
splinter  ever  since  In  ea'h  1983  it  contained  three  tiny  factions,  all 
of  which  were  active  militarily  The  taction  that  joined  the  CKNC 
labeled  its*  it  Nucleus  Niicleo  lhe  official  PCT  did  not  begin  mil- 
itarv  campaigns  until  1981  specializing  in  terrorist  actions,  such  as 
kidnappings  and  assassinations.  It  also  held  residual  influence  in  the 
trade  union  movement  and.  as  the  remnant  of  the  official  Soviet-line 
communist  party,  had  strong  international  links.  In  early  1983  there 
were  no  public  reports  on  the  effect  of  the  recent  counterinsurgency 
campaign  on  the  PI  71 

Two  other  tun  groups,  outside  the  I'KNG.  were  thought  to  exist  in 
earlv  1983  The  Popula:  Revolutionary  Movement  iMovimiento  Pop¬ 
ular  Kevolui ionario — MPK-lvil1.  believed  to  be  a  splinter  from  OKPA. 
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engaged  m  the  highly  publicized  kidnapping  of  t In •  daughter  ol  Hon¬ 
duran  president  Hoberto  Snazo  ( Yirdova  in  ( Guatemala  ( .its  in  Decem¬ 
ber  19S2  Another  group.  the  (Central  American  Workers  Parts  Partido 
de  los  I  rabajadores  ( .entroameric.mos — PTC.  was  allotted  to  have 
forces  in  several  Central  American  countries  in  earls  I9S5.  including 
a  small  condiment  in  Cnatemala. 

The  Electoral  System 

In  March  19N.3  the  Cnatemalan  electoral  ssstem  was  m  the  midst  of 
svhat  government  authorities  planned  to  he  vast  changes  in  hotli  the 
rules  ol  the  system  and  (hi-  actors  that  had  dominated  the  ss  stem  for 
almost  30  years.  After  the  March  1 932  coup  the  electoral  ss  stem  ss  as 
suspended,  and  all  elected  officials  see  re  dismissed:  a  scar  later  ness 
lasss  score  decreed  that  would  govern  the  ssstem  and  the  organization 
ol  political  parties  in  the  future.  Among  the  provisions  of  tlii'sc  new 
lass  s  score  the  creation  of  the  Islet  (oral  Hegistrv.  which  would  he  more 
independent  of  the  exccutise  than  previously,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
numher  of  signatures  neeessars  to  register  a  parts  from  1.5.000  to  4.000. 
If  this  reoi  .'ani/.ation  score  not  interrupted,  either  In  internal  pressures 
on  Bios  Montt.  resolution,  or  a  coup  d  ctat  that  would  abort  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  ness  system,  then  a  ness  arras  of  political  parties  and 
a  ness  ssstem  for  their  participation  in  the  political  process  would 
gradually  evolve  durum  the  mid-19S0s.  The  former  political  parties 
would  he  required  to  seek  legal  recognition  anew.  analysts  holies  cd 
that  most  ol  the  former  parties  would  he  resurrected,  at  least  in  name, 
and  that  sescral  ssould  faetiouali/.e  so  that,  initially,  there  ssould  he 
10  or  more  parties. 

No  objective  analyst  ssould  dispute  that  the  system  in  place  for  most 
ol  the  period  from  1954  to  19S2  had  become  corrupted  to  a  massive 
dei'rec  and  that  it  had  failed  almost  completely  to  function  democrat¬ 
ically.  that  is.  as  a  means  of  periodically  transferring  political  and  gos  - 
crmncntal  posser  through  the  freely  s'spre.sscd  scill  of  the  citi/enry . 
f  or  most  ol  this  period,  at  h  ast  hetsveen  1974  and  19S2.  the  electoral 
ss  stem  served  first  and  foremost  as  a  means  to  put  a  stamp  of  legitimacy  . 
through  the  creation  of  a  democratic  facade,  on  the  perpetuation  of 
militars  dictatorships. 

Political  Parties 

Before  political  party  activity  seas  suspended  in  March  19S2.  there 
were  eight  legally  registered  parties.  In  addition,  there  svere  tsvo  par¬ 
ties.  the  Socialist  Democratic  Party  i Partido  Socialista  Dcmocratica — 
PS  I ) '  and  the  PCI.  svhich  were  not  legally  recognized.  The  PSD  had 
spent  several  scars  in  futile  attempts  to  gain  legal  recognition  and 
began  to  operate  largely  clandestinely  after  its  president.  Alberto  Puentes 
Mohr,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  its  leadership  were  assassinated  during 
the  laieas  Garcia  regime.  Some  PSD  leaders  became  active  in  the 
FIX  'H  and  the  CGI  P  (see  ( ,iv  ilian  Political  Actors,  this  eh  1  1  lie  P(  IT 
had  been  illegal  since  19-54  and  In  I9S1  even  its  political  leadership 
had  turned  to  guerrilla  aetiv  it \  Finally,  there  were  local  parties,  called 
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political  i  nmmittees  ul  mdiv ideals  not  tied  to  anv  national  partv  The 
at  tn  it  it  -s  ot  political  committees  were  not  suspended  in  19S2 

llit  National  lain  ration  \lo\eiiient  Mo\  miiento  de  I.ibcracibn  Na¬ 
tional-  Nil  N  Has  prnhablv  the  I. truest  and  hest  organized  ol  all  the 
legal  parties  It  was  founded  In  (  iastillo  Ann. is  in  the  mid-1950s  under 
anothei  n. tine  and  has  been  led  In  Mario  Suudinal  Alarcon  ever  since 
the  assassination  ol  ( .'.is  t  i  I  It  >  Minas  in  1957  it  has  reniained  a  parts  ot 
the  extreme  right.  Sandoval  has  openb  desenbed  the  MI.N  as  the 
parts  ol  organized  \  iolenee.  made  in  the  image  ol  the  Spanish  I'a- 
lange.  Bepcated  alienations  linking  the  MI.N  with  death  sipiads.  sneli 
as  the  ( frganizcd  National  Anticommunist  Movement  Movunieuto 
Miticomunixta  Naeional  Organizado — M  ANO  Mano  Blanca,  or  \\  liite 
Hand',  the  New  Anticommunist  ( hganization  Nueva  ( )i  ganizaeidn 
Anticomunista — N< )  \  and  the  F.SA.  have  never  been  denied  In  San¬ 
doval.  Support  lor  the  MI.N  comes  Irom  the  most  conservative  lame 
landowners  it  is  partieularlv  strong  annum  collce  mowers  and  Irom 
segments  ol  the  middle  class. 

The  MI.N  was  favored  In  the  government  during  the  earls  1970s 
but  alter  1976  it  graduallv  moved  into  a  position  ol  opposition  In  I9S2 
its  leaders  plotted  with  segments  ol  the  arm v  m  attempts  to  ov ertlirovv 
I  anas  ( .arcia  and.  alter  March.  Bios  Mont  t .  Bv  1 9S>  the  sue  president 
ol  the  MI.N.  l.eonel  Sisniega  Otero.  was  being  sought  bv  authorities 
lor  this  leadership  role  in  these  plots  and  presimiuhlv  was  m  exile 
Sandoval  eontinued  to  head  the  MI.N  despite  the  tail  that  some  ob¬ 
servers  believed  that  he.  too.  was  parts  to  the  recent  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities  ol  the  Nll.N. 

Another  rightist  party,  though  not  as  radii  al  as  the  Ml  N  was  the 
Authentic  Nationalist  Center  >( Central  \uteiitiru  N.u  lunuhstu  (  \N 
Founded  in  the  earls  1970s  as  the  Orgam/ed  Munistu  (  entei  (  entral 
Aranista  Organi/ada — CAOt.  m  1977  it  changed  its  name  and  was 
legallv  recognized  as  the  (.AN.  Onlv  sen  gradnallv  did  it  move  awav 
Irom  being  a  personalistie  vehicle  lor  \ranu  Osorio  Bv  the  earls  l9S0s 
it  had  come  to  stand  lor  free  market  capitalism  and  anticommunism. 
Its  organizational  efforts  during  the  late  197(K  among  industrialists, 
segments  of  the  middle  class,  and  landowners  m  the  eastern  part  ol 
the  countrv  bore  fruit  in  a  snrprisinglv  strong  showing  in  the  19-SO 
municipal  elections.  Some  attributed  the  19-SO  success  to  the  fact  that 
the  department  of  highways  was  run  bv  a  high  (IAN  official,  who 
ordered  the  party  s  slogans  to  lie  painted  at  kev  points  along  the  nation  s 
highways. 

The  Institutional  Democratic  Partv  il’artido  liistitiicinn.il  Democra- 
tieo — P1D)  was  established  in  I9(i4  bv  Peralta  A/urdia  in  an  elfort  to 
build  a  personal  power  base.  Because  even  militarv  government  since 
that  time  has  come  to  power  in  a  coalition  that  included  the  BID.  nianv 
analvsts  have-  called  it  the  party  ol  the  militarv  In  fact,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  characterize  1 1  if  PI  1 3  as  the  partv  of  government 
bureaucrats  tot  whom  there  were  well  over  100.(100  in  the  earlv  l9S0s' 
or.  alternatively,  the  partv  of  opportunism  The  secret  to  its  electoral 
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success  lay  in  the  (ai  t  that  it  consistently  followed  the  dominant  (action 
ol  tlu-  military  and  that  the  party  itsdl  never  challenged  the  military 
president  for  a  share  of  the  power.  Hie  PI  I)  had  no  meaningful  political 
program  or  leadership  Its  complicitv  with  the  dictatorship  from  1970 
to  1982  left  its  future  in  doulit  in  1983. 

The  Hesolutionary  Party  iPartido  Hcv  olucionario — PK 1  has  perhaps 
the  most  checkered  history  of  all  political  parties  (see  fit;  6;  It  was 
founded  in  1958  In  moderate  and  progressive  memhers  of  the  middle 
class  and  was  led  in  its  early  years  hy  Mario  Mendez  Montenegro.  Its 
founders  called  for  a  return  to  social  and  economic  reforms  of  the  1944 
resolution  and  rejected  communism:  beyond  that  the  party's  ideology 
was  vague.  Disagreements  caused  the  more  progressive  elements  to 
splinter  away  during  the  early  1960s.  hut  in  1 906  Julio  Cesar  Mendez 
Montenegro  won  the  presidency  for  the  PH  after  his  brother  died  under 
mysterious  circumstances.  Though  Mendez  served  his  full  term,  real 
power  was  usurped  hy  the  arms  (see  The  Dominant  Hole  of  the  Arms, 
this  eh.  '.  Then  in  1970  newly  elected  president  Arana  Osorio  took 
control  of  the  PH  In  corrupting  some  leaders  and  murdering  others, 
some  who  survived  left  to  form  ness  parties.  The  PH  moved  radically 
to  the  right  and  came  under  the  leadership  of  Jorge  Carcia  Cranados. 
who  was  from  an  old.  aristocratic,  landholding  family  and  a  cousin  of 
Lucas  Carcia.  As  general  secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Presidency 
during  the  Lucas  Carcia  presidency.  Carcia  Cranados  was  widely  held 
to  have  been  a  major  beneficiary  of  the  corruption  and  thievery  that 
took  place  during  that  regime.  He  was  purged  from  the  PH  in  1983. 
however,  and  the  remaining  parts  leaders  have  sought  to  dissociate 
the  PH  from  Carcia  Cranados  and  the  disastrous  Lucas  Carcia  presi¬ 
dency. 

Cuatemalan  Christian  Democracy  iDemocracia  Cristiana  Cuate- 
malteca — DCC)  was  originally  formed  in  1955  with  the  help  of  the 
rightist  Catholic  archbishop,  but  by  1966.  when  it  was  first  legally 
recognized,  moderate  elements  had  assumed  the  party's  leadership. 
Its  strength  grew  gradually  until  1974.  when  it  allegedly  won  the 
presidency  only  to  have  it  taken  away  through  electoral  fraud.  Perhaps 
thinking  that  only  a  military  officer  could  be  elected  president,  the 
Christian  Democrats  had  chosen  General  Hios  Montt.  a  recent  chief 
of  staff  of  the  arms  who  was  seen  as  a  leader  of  the  more  moderate 
segments  within  the  army,  as  their  presidential  candidate  in  1974.  The 
party  did  not  learn  from  its  mistake,  and  in  1978  it  again  recruited  a 
moderate  military  leader,  who  ran  a  distant  third  as  its  presidential 
candidate. 

The  efforts  of  DCC  leaders  to  preserve  a  moderate,  centrist  political 
stance  made  the  party  enemies  on  both  the  left  and.  especially,  the 
right.  During  the  Lucas  Carcia  presidency  scores  of  local  DCC  leaders 
were  killed  in  rural  areas.  Nevertheless,  the  parts  retained  some 
organizational  capability.  In  early  1983  the  Christian  Democrats  were 
led  by  \  init  io  Cerezo  Arevalo,  although  some  observers  speculated 
that  challenges  to  his  leadership  could  lead  to  party  factionalization. 
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Figure  6.  Evolution  of  Major  Political  Parties.  1D54-H2 


The  United  Front  ol  the  Revolution  (Frente  Unido  de  la  Revolu- 
cion — FUR)  was  legally  recognized  in  1979  after  nearly  two  decades 
of  existence  and.  at  that  time,  was  the  only  legal  parts  of  the  left.  The 
parts  seas  originally  called  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Units  lUn- 
idud  Res olucionaria  Dcmocratica — URD).  svhich  had  been  founded  by 
the  progressist’s  svho  broke  from  the  PR  during  the  earls  1960s,  Its 
leadership  was  made  up  largely  of  social  democratic  intellectuals  svho 
called  for  vast  socioeconomic  reform  to  benefit  the  poor.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Manuel  Colon!  Argueta  in  the  1970s.  the  FUR  built  a 
strong  following  among  the  urban  middle  class. 

In  a  1979  inters  iess  .  Colon)  Argueta  said  that  “in  exchange  [for  the 
parts  s  legal  recognition  by  the  government  |.  they  may  want  my  head. 

A  sveck  later  he  svas  gunned  down  by  an  assassination  squad  of  a  dozen 
or  more  men.  His  funeral  svas  attended  by  an  estimated  200.000  people. 
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hut  tins  murder  iic\ erthelcss  proved  to  he  only  the  opening  salvo  in 
vvliat  heeame  t h* 1  svstematie  eliininat ion  ol  FUR  leaders  over  the  ue\t 
two  wars  Using  the  same  strategy  used  In  Arana  Osorio  against  the 
FR  in  the  each  1970s.  moderate  leaders  were  corrupted  at  the  same 
tune,  and  the  legal  I  t  K  suddenly  heeame  content  with  the  status  quo. 
The  lormer  leaders  who  were  not  killed  continued  the  organization  of 
the  FUR  in  exile,  and  several  heeame  affiliated  with  the  FIX. ‘It  and 
the  COl  P  along  with  FSI)  individuals  in  exile.  Hie  FUR  declined  to 
run  a  candidate  in  the  1982  elections,  and  a  year  later  it  was  uncertain 
how  the  social  democratic  politicians  associated  w  ith  the  FUR  and  the 
FSI).  still  in  exile1,  would  respond  to  the  political  opening  promised 
hv  the  Hfos  Montt  regime. 

The  National  Renovation  Party  t  Fartido  Nacional  Retiovadnr- — PNR 
was  originally  a  splinter  from  the  PH  in  1970.  hut  hv  the  time  it  was 
granted  legal  recognition  in  1 97 S,  it  had  acquired  new  leadership.  The 
legal  P\R  was  essentially  purchased  as  a  vehicle  for  the  political  am¬ 
bitions  of  Alejandro  Maldonado  Aguirre,  who  the  prev  ious  year  had 
been  purged  from  the  MI.N  for  delving  the  leadership  of  Sandoval 
The  PNK  projected  itself  as  a  centrist  party,  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  reforms  (particularly  in  education1  rather  than  military  solutions  to 
the  nation  s  problems.  Its  support  came  from  moderate  industrialists 
and  segments  of  the  middle  class. 

The  remaining  legal  politieal  party  before  the  1982  coup  was  the 
National  Unity  Front  iF' rente  de  Ui.idad  Nat  ional — FUN).  Originally 
formed  by  a  group  of  supporters  of  Peralta  A/urdia  in  1979  and  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  hv  Lucas  Garcia,  the  FUN  was  a  minor  con¬ 
servative  partv  that  had  little  it  am  politieal  hacking,  or  even  organization, 
by  1982. 

These  eight  parties  (actually  seven,  because  the  FUH  boycotted  the 
1980  and  1982  elections)  often  formed  alliances  among  themselves  for 
electoral  purposes.  Presidents  Arana  Osorio  and  Laugerud  came  to 
power  under  the  banners  of  the  FID  and  the  MLN.  Lucas  Garcia 
under  the  FID  and  FH  labels,  and  brigadier  General  Angel  Anibal 
Guevara,  who  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  aborted  1982  election, 
campaigned  with  the  FID,  the  PR.  and  the  FUN.  The  parties  that  ran 
in  opposition  to  the  declared  winners  also  formed  a  variety  of  alliance's 
over  the  years:  in  1982  the  PNK  and  the  DCG  ran  as  allies,  while  the 
MLN  and  the  GAN  each  ran  independent  campaigns.  Ultimately .  how¬ 
ever,  neither  the  politieal  parties  nor  the  alliances  really  mattered 
between  1970  and  1982.  The  success  ol  a  partv  had  nothing  to  do  with 
its  organizational  strength,  popular  support,  or  charismatic  leaders 
The  FID  was  in  every  governing  coalition  between  1970  and  1982 
because  it  consistently  sided  with  the  military  faction  in  power.  Once 
elected,  the  FID  had  little  to  do  with  governing. 

Elections 

In  March  1983  Rios  Montt  announced  the  formation,  hv  the  following 
June  30.  of  a  new  five-member  Fleetoral  Registry,  whose  function 
would  he  to  rewrite  the  19(>5  electoral  code:  rectify  the  nation  s  elec- 
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toral  rolls  alter  years  ol  corruption.  hand.  ami  warfare:  ami  mnsn- 
the  election  ol  a  constituent  assemhh  The  asscmhlx  m  turn,  would 

x\  rite  a  new  constitution  that  would  schedule  elections  lor  gox  er . cut 

ollieials.  Although  no  timetable  accompanied  the  announcement  an 
alysts  presumed  at  the  time  that  constituent  assemhh  elections  would 
take  place  in  1954  and  elections  (or  president,  a  legislature,  and  loc  al 
officials  would  take  place  in  1955.  This  timetable  was  dependent,  ol 
course,  on  Rios  Months  being  able  to  preserve  a  modicum  of  politic  al 
stability  over  the  intervening  wars. 

Kexx  (Guatemalans  mourned  the  death  ok  the  old  electoral  sxstem 
which  had  become  so  thoroughlx  riddled  with  corruption  and  Iraml 
th.it  mam  voters  staved  axvax  irom  the  polls  Voting  was  compulsorx 
by  1  aw  for  all  literate  persons  over  IS  years  ol  ago  and  optional  (or 
illiterates  (illiterate  males  had  been  enfranchised  in  1945.  lemales  m 
1  9MS  Nevertheless.  xotcr  abstention  crew  steadily  Irom  33  percent 
in  195S  to  oxer  S3  percent  in  19TS.  Abstention  declined  for  the  first 
time  in  oxer  three  decades  in  the  1952  election. 

Ihe  Kleetoral  Commission  controlled  all  aspects  of  elections,  from 
the  registration  ot  parties  to  campaigning  and  to  counting  the  xotes 
Although  the  commission  was  designated  an  autonomous,  independent 
body  in  the  19S5  constitution,  the  electoral  code,  draw  n  up  at  the  same 
time,  xvas  xvritten  to  alloxx  the  president  to  name  anxone  he  pleased 
to  the  commission.  As  a  result,  the  degree  ol  Iraml  perpetrated  in  aux 
particular  election  depended,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  proclivities  of 
the  regime  in  poxver. 

Blatantly  fraudulent  elections  in  modern  times  date  back  to  1957. 
xvlicn  public  accusations  led  to  the  presidential  election's  being  can- 
cc  led.  The  repeat  election  in  1 955  xvas  considered  general!)  honest, 
as  xvere  those  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  presidents  IVralta  A/.mdia 
and  Mendez  Montenegro.  The  1970  election  of  Arana  Osorio  was  to 
be  the  last  honest  presidential  electoral  xictorx  for  12  wars,  howexer. 
It  xxas  xvidclx  perceived  that  both  Bios  Montt  in  1974  and  l’eralta 
A/urdia  in  19eS  had  victories  stolen  Irom  them,  lor  each  xxas  initiallx 
ahead  in  the  xote  tally,  which  xvas  suddcnlx  shielded  from  public  \  lew 
after  which  the  candidate  favored  by  the  outgoing  administration  was 
proclaimed  the  winner.  The  same  procedure  took  place  during  the 
1952  vote  count,  and  the  coup  took  place  only  days  after  Lucas  ( Garcia's 
candidate  xxas  announced  the  w  inner.  Close  obserwrs  of  that  election, 
hoxvevcr.  belies ed  that,  ironically .  (Guevara  could  haw  xxoti  the  do  - 
tion  even  without  election  irregularities  and  that,  relative  to  1971  and 
1975.  the  1952  election  xxas  clean 

But  the  question  ol  the  degree  ol  hand  in  1952  xxas  moot,  lor  the 
announcement  ol  the  official  winner  was  followed  bx  street  demon¬ 
strations  In  opposition  panics  and  the  coup  In  junior  officers.  \|! 
belies  ed  the  election  had  resulted  in  the  third  straight  fraudulent 
s  ix  tors  bx  the  official  candidate.  In  earl)  1953  it  xxas  hoped  that  Bins 
Montt.  basing  been  a  victim  in  1974  of  an  electoral  system  m  xxlmli 
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tin-  outcome  was  predetermined.  would  oversee  elections  that  would 
he  more  honest  and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  arms 

Foreign  Relations 

Guatemala  retained  a  narrow  scope  in  its  foreign  relations  in  the 
carl)  ]9S0s.  as  it  had  throughout  most  ol  its  independent  histon  At 
that  time  it  held  diplomatic  relations  with  fewer  than  50  nations  world¬ 
wide  and.  of  those,  only  a  handful  were  close  relationships  with  im¬ 
portant  content.  After  1954  relations  w  ith  the  United  States  dominated 
(uiatemalan  concerns  with  foreign  governments:  hut  human  rights 
issues  led  to  serious  strains  in  the  late  1970s  and  lingered  into  the  nest 
decade.  This  left  Guatemala,  to  a  considerable  degree,  isolated  in  the 
world.  F  llo  its  begun  by  the  Hios  Montt  regime  in  1952  to  improve  the 
nation  s  position  in  the  world  made  little  headwac  during  its  first  year. 
A  xenophobic  nationalism  that  persisted  among  main  (  uiatemalan  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  reluctance  of  foreign  governments  to  he  identified  with  a 
nation  widely  accused  of  systematic  human  rights  violations  remained 
at  the  root  of  Guatemala's  isolation. 

Guatemala  participated  in  a  wide  range  ol  multilateral  forums,  es¬ 
pecially  the  United  Nations  iUN>  and  main  of  its  specialized  agencies 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States  t()AS).  It  consistent])  held 
an  anticommunist  stance  on  Fast-West  issues  and  often,  though  not 
always,  sided  with  the  Third  World  on  North-South  issues.  It  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  Group  of  77.  a  body  of  Third  World  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  il'NG- 
lADl.  In  the  OAS  Guatemala  supported  the  revitalization  of  the  inter- 
American  system  and  opposed  efforts  by  some  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  early  1950s  to  reorganize  the  system  without  United  States 
participation. 

Latin  America 

Guatemala’s  foreign  police  priorities  in  the  carle  1950s  evere  reflected 
in  the  names  of  the  10  directorates,  or  major  subdivisions,  within  the 
Ministre  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  onle  tevo  devoted  to  particular  areas 
wen*  the  Directorate  of  Central  American  Affairs  and  the  Directorate 
of  Belize  Affairs.  Guatemala  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of 
Belize  from  Britain  in  1951.  noting  that  its  claim  to  the  territory  dates 
hack  to  Guatemalan  independence  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
The  importance  of  this  claim  to  successive  Guatemalan  governments 
could  be  seen  in  assertions  in  all  three  post-World  War  II  constitutions 
that  Belize  is  an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala.  The  Fun¬ 
damental  Statute  of  Government,  which  superseded  the  19(55  consti¬ 
tution  in  1952.  modified  the  precious  stance  significant!)  to  state  that 
"with  respect  to  the  Territory  of  Belize.  Guatemala  maintains  its  right¬ 
ful  claim. 

Spam  and  Britain  haggled  over  the  relative!)  unimportant  territory 
ol  Belize  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  tile*  carle  nineteenth  Alter 
independence  Guatemala  inherited  Spain  s  claim  under  the  doctrine 
of  up  possidetis  i possession1  that  was  instrumental  in  demarcating  the 
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holders  ot  Spain  s  tonner  eolonies  throughout  Latin  America.  Alter 
rears  ol  growing  eompetition  between  Britain  and  the  Lnited  States 
o\er  influence  in  the  Central  American  isthmus.  Britain  anti  (.uatemala 
signed  the  Vnglo-(  .natemalan  Treat}'  on  (lie  question  of  Belize  in  1359. 
Although  designed  to  resolve  the  eentnnes-old  dispute,  interpretation 
ol  the  1359  treats  soon  heeame  a  new  sourer-  ot  dispute. 

t  he  major  problem  las  in  Article  7,  in  which  the  two  parties  "mu- 
tuallv  agree  eonjointh  to  use  their  best  efforts  by  taking  adequate 
means  tor  establishing  the  easiest  communication  .  .  .  between  the 
fittest  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast  near  the  settlement  of  Belize  and  the 
capital  of  Guatemala.  Karly  interpretive  disagreements  led  to  an  1863 
siipplementarv  convention  under  which  Britain  would  pav  £50.000  to 
(.uatemala.  which  would  then  be  responsible  for  building  the  road, 
’flic  siipplementarv  convention  was  never  ratified  by  Guatemala,  how¬ 
ever.  which  at  the  time  was  preoccupied  in  a  war  with  HI  Salvador. 
Bv  1867  Britain  announced  that  Guatemala  s  failure  to  ratify  the  con¬ 
vention  released  Britain  from  any  obligations  under  the  J359  treaty: 
(.uatemala  retorted  that  it.  too.  was  not  bound  by  the  new  treats,  and 
thus  Britain  had  lost  the  sovereign  rights  it  had  been  granted  eight 
v  ears  earlier.  These  remained  the  official  positions  of  both  governments 
lor  over  a  centurv 

The  dispute  lagged  until  the  1930s.  In  1939.  after  several  years  ot 
fruitless  diplomatic  exchanges  and  proposals.  Guatemala  claimed  that 
the  1359  treaty  had  lapsed  because  of  Britain's  failure  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  under  Article  7  and  that  the  entire  territory  ot  Belize  should 
be  Guatemalan  because  Britain  could  make  no  other  legal  claim  to 
sovereigntv .  Kfforts  at  reconciliation  w  ere  aborted  by  World  War  11. 
and  the  Guatemalan  claim  henceforth  became  embodied  in  its  consti¬ 
tutions  Little  progress  ensued,  and  in  1963  Britain  and  Guatemala 
severed  diplomatic  relations.  In  subsequent  years  British  plans  to  grant 
independence  to  Belize  were  postponed  by  fears  of  a  Guatemalan 
m  usion  of  a  newly  independent  republic  that  would  be  defenseless 
without  a  British  militarv  presence. 

Lventuallv  .  however.  Britain  pressed  its  plan  lor  independence.  As 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Guatemalan  claim,  a  tripartite  agree¬ 
ment — known  as  *he  Heads  ot  Agreement — was  concluded  in  March 
1931  between  Britain.  Guatemala,  and  Belize.  The  Heads  of  Agree¬ 
ment  listed  16  topics  of  discussion,  the  kev  to  w  hich  was  Guatemala  s 
abandoning  its  claim  to  Belize  in  exchange  for  its  "use  of  Banguana 
and  Sapodilla  cays  uiff  the  southern  coast  of  Belize)  and  the  adjacent 
seas  The  details  of  Guatemala  s  "use  of  the  cays  and  the  other  topics 
of  discussion  were  not  ironed  out  w  hen  Britain  announced  that  Belize 
would  be  independent  in  September  1981.  Guatemala  then  closed  its 
border  w  ith  Belize- for  several  months  Independence  came,  but  British 
troops  remained. 

Talks  brieflv  resumed  between  Guatemala  and  Britain  in  Juntiarv 
1933  <  .uatemala  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  Belize  and 

refused  to  negotiate  vv  it h  its  gov  eminent .  I  lie  Bios  Montt  gov  eminent 
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modified  it-.  histone  claim  to  tin-  entire  tcrrilorx  In  advancing  a  claim 
to  the  district  ot  lolcdo  which  consists  ol  the  southern  ouc-tifth  ol 
Beli/e  Tins  was  Hath  rejected  In  Britain  on  hrhall  ot  Beli/e  winch 
ollered  to  create  .t  joint  economic  cooperation  /one  witlnn  an  area 
c  nr  o  m  passu  Hi  5  2  kilometers  on  either  side  ot  Beli/e  s  southern  holder 
with  (Guatemala  (Ins.  in  turn,  was  rejected  In  (Guatemala  \o  tuture 
talks  were  scheduled  .it  that  time 

(.nateuialas  pcrcnnialh  cool  relationship  with  Mexico  was  not  helped 
In  Mexico  s  \  morons  support  tor  Beh/ean  independence.  The  roots  of 
this  Bilateral  problem  no  hack  to  1S2I .  when  tin-  inhabitants  ot  Chiapas, 
who  had  lived  under  Spanish  colonial  authority  as  part  ot  Cnateinala. 
elected  to  declare  independence  with  Mevico  tsee  fity  I  1  Then  in  1542 
Mexican  troops  occupied  a  portion  ot  Chiapas,  known  as  Soconusco. 
which  Bordered  the  IVtcn  retiion  and  had  remained  a  source  ot  con¬ 
troversy  since  independence.  It  was  not  until  I 552  that  the  loin*  hoiuul- 
an  Between  Mevico  and  ( iuatemala  was  lixecl  in  cxchanuc  tor  (Guatemala  s 
renouncing  all  claims  to  Chiapas  and  Soconusco.  The  leuaev  of  that 
dispute  created  tears  in  (Guatemala  at  political  and  economic  domi¬ 
nation  In  its  larger  neighbor.  These  tears  were  exacerbated  alter  the 
Mevican  Uevolution  in  the  earlv  twentieth  ccnturv.  when  ideological 
ditlerences  placed  an  umlercurrent  of  mistrust  Betw  een  them. 

Both  countries  realized  the  economic  and  political  importance  in  the 
maintenance  ol  at  least  an  outward  appearance  of  cordial  relations. 
Onlv  very  occasionally,  such  as  in  the  wake  of  a  fishing  incident  in 
1959.  were  diplomatic  relations  severed.  Since  that  time,  the  existence 
ol  (Guatemalan  relumes  and  exiles  in  Mevico  has  periodically  Been  a 
source  ot  strain. 

Since  1954  Mexico  has  served  as  the  primarx  haven  ot  (Guatemalan 
political  exiles  In  19(51  (Guatemala  made  an  official  complaint  to  the 
OAS  that  exiles  were  plotting  an  invasion  from  Chiapas  Beginning  in 
l MS  1  the  problem  Became  the  inflow  of  refugees  into  ( Glhapas  w  ho  were 
fleeing  the  war  in  (Guatemala.  As  the  fighting  escalated  in  Into  19-52 
and  earlv  19S3.  an  estimated  30.00(1  (Guatemalans — some  estimates 
were  much  highei — were  livinu  in  relume  camps  alum;  the  border 
Also  at  the  same  time,  numerous  (Guatemalan  military  incursions  into 
Mexican  territory  were  reported  in  the  press.  In  September  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  issued  a  formal  protest  to  (Guatemala  over  two  such 
incidents  m  which  five  Mexicans  were  reportedly  killed.  These  and 
other  allegations  of  incursions  into  Mexico  were  denied  By  (Guatemala. 
But  their  military  officials  repeated!)  complained  ol  mierrillas  using 
refugee  camps  to  escape  (Guatemalan  authorities.  In  Marc  h  1953  (Gua¬ 
temalan  Treasure  Police  hrieffv  closed  the  holder  to  all  traffic.  Despite 
these  diffic  ulties,  relations  Between  militarv  offic  ials  ol  the  two  nations 
were  said  to  remain  fraternal 

II  (Guatemala  felt  weak  and  small  next  to  Mexico,  it  iclt  larm'  and 
powerful  when  compared  with  its  Central  \merican  neighbors  to  the 
south  (Guatemala  has  olten  Been  a  dominant  political  and  economic 
force  in  the  region  Spanish  colonial  (Guatemala  had  extended  as  lar 
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south  us  the  prcseii!  (iosta  Hic.m-H.mumuniuu  Imrdei .  and  <  .u.itc  luaia 
had  been  a  primar\  advocate  ol  political  imioii  annum  tin  lemon  s  in, 
postindependencc  republics  thronnhont  muc  h  ot  the  umet<  euth  ieii 
tun.  (hiatemala  was  also  a  principal  supporter  o|  post  U  mid  \\  ,11  II 
(  ientral  American  iiitcHration  ellorts  th.it  Imre  hint  in  the  I'tMK  a'  tin 
(  ientral  American  (  ion mioit  Market  (  A(  \1  and  the  (  mitral  Mini  lean 
Delerise  (onncil  (  onse|o  de  Dclcnsa  l  .entioaiuerieana  (  ondei  a 
M  hen  these  two  oru.mi/atii  ms  were  operatic  e  (  ■  Iiatr-mala  was  as  tin 
lariiest  eeonoime  and  militarv  pow<  i  m  the  n  gun.  a  pnm.irv  l»  m  ti 
eiarv  Moth  dec  lined  how e\ er in  the  I97(k  The  decline  ol  (lie  (  \(  M 
was  Uradual.  preeipitatecl  initialK  In  the  19(r9  Soceei  Mar  lietween 
Honduras  and  Id  Salvador  flu  coll  apse  ol  (  oudec  a  (.line  siiddeiilc 
alter  the  ]9.9  revolution  m  \iear.u;ua  I  he  reumnw  ide  c  risis  ot  tin 
next  tour  v  ears  drasticalU  altered  the  relationships  an  mutt  t  eiitral 
Anieriean  nations,  (hiatemala  emliroiled  in  its  own  dmneslu  nisis 
retreated  Ironi  its  leading  role  ol  precious  \  ears 

Nicarasiuan  president  An.istasio  Somo/a  l)eliaxle  had  been  a  c  lose 
Iriend  and  eonlidant  ol  a  nuinlier  ol  ( .iiatenialan  militarv  leaders  in 
the  1 971  Is .  and  his  tall  troin  power  had  a  pmlonnd  elleet  on  (  matemala 
i  see  The  1970s.  eh  1  '  The  I  a  leas  ( iarei.i  rettime.  seeiim  Somo/a  s  im¬ 
minent  tall,  declined  his  last-minute  ivipicst  lor  unlit. in  niterx  ention 
attains!  the  Sandinistas  Despite  the  pmlonnd  mistrust  and  even  hatred 
lietween  the  ( iuatem.il. m  uocermnent  and  the  rec ohitionarc  \uara- 
Huun  gu  ernment.  ellorts  were  made  lie  both  parties  to  maintain  correct 
diplomatic  relations,  with  ambassadors  in  each  nation  s  capita!  When 
cnunterrcviilutionarx  aeticities  against  the  Sandinistas  increased  in  19S:2. 
Hios  Montt  pledged  that  (iuateniala  would  not  take  part  in  anv  such 
multinational  eflort  aimed  at  the  Nicanu'm.n  *:o\  eminent.  The  1954 
invasion  ol  (iuateniala  he  counterrevolutionaries  based  ill  Honduras 
left  ( iiiatemalan  leaders  profound))  aware  of  the  eilec  ts  ol  loreimi  mil 
itarv  interv ention 

ll,  relat  ion  ship  with  the  democrat  ie  gn  er  ml  lent  ot  ( .'osta  Hu  a  \c  as 
little  better.  I  lie  under! .  iiie  tension  lac  in  ( iosta  liica  s  downed  pursuit 
ol  democratic  c allies  and  its  tolerance  ol  pluralistic  politic  s,  which  were 
excessive  in  the  eves  ot  ( iuateniala.  rulers.  Suspicious  lonu  held  hx 
(iiiatemalan  conservative  leaders  that  (iosta  Kicau  leaders  were  lie 
c  lined  to  subvert  dictatorial  renin.es  eve  re  confirmed  when  ( iosta  Hie  a 
harbored  Sandinista  guerrillas  before  then  overthrow  ol  Somo/a 

( iuateniala  s  relations  with  Honduras  and  til  Salvador  were  better. 
Helations  between  mlhtarc  otlieials  were  especiall)  close,  and  mi  more 
than  one  occasii  m  du  rim;  his  first  c  ear  m  ot  lice  Hios  Montt  held  cordial 
meet int;s  with  the  civilian  presidents  ol  e."  h  comitrc  .  1  his  eon  halite 
had  not  alwav  sheen  the  case,  horde!  disputes  and.  in  the  ease  o|  Id 
Sale  ad  oi  politic  al  n .  all  ies  had  led  to  protracted  tensions  and  occasional 
hostilities  duriiiU  the  imieteenth  and  carle  twentieth  centimes  tin 
border  with  Honduras  was  tinalK  dm.iareated  m  19.4.1  and  dial  with 
l  it  Sale  adoi  in  193S 
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Economic  relations  with  Guatemala’s  four  G’entral  American  neigh¬ 
bors  were  less  volatile  than  were  political  relations.  High  officials  in 
the  Guatemalan  Ministry  of  Economy  met  often  with  their  counterparts 
throughout  the  region  during  the  early  1980s.  At  that  time  numerous 
bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  agreements  were  concluded  which, 
many  hoped,  would  be  a  prelude  to  the  revitalization  of  the  dormant 
CACM,  which  continued  to  maintain  headquarters  in  Guatemala  City. 

The  growing  political  polarization  in  the  region  was  naturally  of  great 
concern  to  Guatemala.  After  it  had  been  excluded  from  the  Central 
American  Democratic  Community,  a  multilateral  forum  organized  in 
October  1982  to  address  the  problems  of  the  region,  Guatemala  offered 
to  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  escalating  dispute  between  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  This  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  in  April  1983  Guatemala 
was  asked  to  participate,  along  with  the  other  four  regional  nations,  in 
multilateral  talks  aimed  at  bringing  peace  to  the  region. 

Guatemalan  relations  with  the  rest  of  Latin  America  were  secondary 
at  best.  In  the  case  of  the  newly  independent  nations  of  the  English- 
speaking  Caribbean  and  the  northern  tier  of  South  America  (Suriname 
and  Guyana),  diplomatic  relations  were  nonexistent.  Formal  relations 
were  maintained  with  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  South  America.  The  only  countries  that 
maintained  significant  political  relationships  with  Guatemala  were  Chile 
and  Argentina.  Both  had  active  military  relationships  with  Guatemala 
as  well  during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  supplying  modest  amounts 
of  training  assistance.  Guatemala  staunchly  supported  Argentina  during 
the  Falklands/Malvinas  war  of  1982.  This  may  have  been  partly  out  of 
loyalty  to  a  friend  but  was  largely  motivated  by  the  similarity  of  Gua¬ 
temala’s  territorial  dispute  with  Britain. 

The  United  States 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the  most  important  actor  in  Gua¬ 
temalan  foreign  relations.  During  the  1944-54  period  of  revolution, 
increasing  United  States  hostility  at  what  it  perceived  as  increasing 
\  communist  influence  within  the  government  was  capped  by  support 

for  the  1954  counterrevolutionary  invasion  (see  The  Counterrevolution, 
ch.  1).  After  1954  the  United  States  became  the  key  foreign  ally  of 
successive  Guatemalan  governments,  largely  through  the  provision  of 
economic  and  security  assistance.  The  United  States  remained  a  key 
trading  partner,  routinely  accounting  for  some  one-third  of  Guatemala’s 
export  and  import  trade.  Direct  investment  by  American  private  firms 
was  modest  by  United  States  standards  but  in  the  Guatemalan  context 
was  considerable.  By  the  mid-1970s  American  private  direct  invest¬ 
ment  estimated  at  US$200  million,  represented  10  percent  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  Guatemala  and  about  3  percent  of  its  total  gross 
domestic  product  (GDP — see  Glossary). 

But  the  provision  of  United  States  government  foreign  assistance 
was  even  more  essential.  Between  1962  and  1976  economic  assistance 
totaled  some  US$240  million.  Almost  US$200  million  of  this  was  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID);  most  of  the  remain- 
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der  were  PL-480  (Food  for  Peace)  grants.  During  those  same  years 
approximately  US$48  million  in  military  aid  was  provided.  About  half 
this  total  was  through  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  program;  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  divided  among  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Military  Education  and  Training  program  (IMET)  and  grants 
of  Excess  Defense  Articles  (see  The  Dominamt  Role  of  the  Arms',  this 
ch;  Foreign  Military  Influence,  eh.  5). 

The  largest  quantity  of  United  States  aid  went  through  AID  to  rural 
development  projects  aimed  at  helping  small  farmers.  Health  programs 
provided  equipment  to  rural  clinics  and  hospitals;  educational  projects 
trained  teachers  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  bilingual  education; 
and  agricultural  projects  provided  credits  and  other  assistance  to  small 
farmers  and  played  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  rural  coop¬ 
eratives.  After  the  1976  earthquake  USS25  million  in  United  States 
emergency  aid  was  distributed  through  AID  and  PL-480.  Between 
1957  and  1974,  nearly  US$5  million  in  AID  funds  were  used  to  train 
the  Guatemalan  police  through  the  now-defunct  Office  of  Public  Safety. 

The  long-standing  cordial  relationship  between  the  two  countries 
was  rudely  interrupted  with  the  publication  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State  s  first  human  rights  report  in  March  1977.  The  highly 
condemnatory  report  was  rejected  by  the  Guatemalan  government  as 
amounting  to  interference  in  its  internal  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  announced  that  it  would  reject  any  military  assistance  offered  by  the 
United  States.  This  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  four  stormy  years  in 
United  States-Guatemalan  relations  under  President  Jimmy  Carter  that 
saw  one  United  States  ambassador  removed  after  one  year  at  the  post 
and  his  replacement  rejected  by  the  Guatemalan  government,  leaving 
the  post  vacant  in  late  1980  and  early  1981.  Before  he  left.  Ambassador 
Frank  Ortiz  described  Guatemala  as  a  “bloodbath  waiting  to  happen." 
Acrimony  became  so  common  that  Guatemalan  government  officials 
came  to  think  that  the  Department  of  State  had  become  infiltrated 
with  Marxists.  Carter  was  blamed  for  the  fall  of  Somoza  in  1979.  In  a 
major  speech  in  September  1980,  President  Lucas  Garcia  vowed  that 
“the  gringos  are  not  going  to  teach  us  what  democracy  is.  "  All  attempts 
by  the  United  States  to  improve  the  relationship  were  rejected  either 
by  the  human  rights-conscious  United  States  Congress  or  by  the  in¬ 
creasingly  xenophobic  Guatemalan  regime. 

United  States  economic  aid  continued  throughout  these  years  (  in 
1979  AID  assistance  was  nearly  US$25  million),  as  did  military  assist¬ 
ance  “in  the  pipeline  before  the  1977  rupture.  On  several  occasions, 
however,  United  States  human  rights  concerns  led  to  the  blocking  of 
certain  loans  to  Guatemala  offered  by  multilateral  lending  agencies, 
such  as  the  World  Bank  (see  Glossary)  and  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  (IDB).  United  States  policy  in  this  matter  subse¬ 
quently  changed,  however,  and  in  late  1982  it  rescinded  its  previous 
objection  to  World  Bank  and  IDB  loans  to  Guatemala. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  assumed  office  determined  to  improve  the 
sorry  state  of  United  States  relations  with  Guatemala.  Efforts  were 
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made  in  the  economic  area:  in  addition  to  opening  up  multilateral 
lending  to  Guatemala.  AID  assistance  was  increased,  including  US$10 
million  in  Emergency  Support  Funds  under  the  Caribbean  Basin  In¬ 
itiative  (CBI).  Another  area  of  concern  to  the  new  president  was  in  the 
field  of  military  assistance,  which  he  deemed  imperative  in  order  to 
counteract  the  growing  guerrilla  threat  in  t.uatemala  and  throughout 
Central  America. 

The  Reagan  administration  sought  to  improve  relations  in  198]  by 
reclassifying  a  number  of  items  from  military  to  nonmilitary  categories 
that  did  not  require  congressional  approval.  One  hundred  jeeps  and 
50  two-and-one-half-ton  trucks,  valued  at  over  US$3  million,  were  sold 
to  Guatemala  through  this  mechanism  in  June  1981.  A  number  of 
civilian-model  helicopters,  u'hich  did  not  require  export  licenses,  were 
also  sold  to  Guatemala  in  1981  and  1982.  In  late  1982  evidence  appeared 
in  the  United  States  press  that  shipments  of  other  United  States  mil¬ 
itary  equipment  had  been  secretly  arriving  in  Guatemala  during  the 
previous  two  years  and  that  two  United  States  military  personnel  were 
serving  as  instructors  in  the  Guatemalan  military  academy. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  overcoming  restrictions  by  the  United 
States  Congress  to  military  aid  until  the  March  1982  coup  that  brought 
Rios  Montt  to  power.  Guatemalan  efforts  to  improve  its  human  rights 
image — vital  to  United  States  congressional  approval  of  military  aid — 
were  hampered,  however,  by  allegations  of  numerous  massacres  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Guatemalan  Army  in  its  stepped-up  counterinsurgency 
campaign  of  late  1982.  Rios  Montt  pressed  his  case  in  a  December 
1982  meeting  with  Reagan  in  Honduras.  Reagan,  in  turn,  pressed  his 
case  in  Washington  and  in  January  1983 — arguing  that  the  Guatemalan 
human  rights  situation,  albeit  not  yet  satisfactory  ,  was  steadily  im¬ 
proving — lifted  the  five-vear-old  embargo  on  military  cash  sales.  This 
allowed  Guatemala  to  purchase  US$6.3  million  of  equipment,  but  as 
of  mid- 1983  it  had  not  done  so.  stating  that  it  lacked  the  necessary 
foreign  exchange.  The  Reagan  administration  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  slated  Guatemala  for  over  US$10  million  in  United  States  military 
assistance. 

These  efforts  went  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  acrimonious 
\  state  of  bilateral  relations.  Problems  remained  in  early  1983.  howev  er, 

and  they  continued  to  focus  on  human  rights.  In  January  the  United 
States  protested  to  the  Guatemalan  ambassador  in  Washington  over 
the  handling  of  an  arrest  of  a  United  States  citizen  in  Guatemala.  Then 
in  March  the  United  States  ambassador  was  briefly  recalled  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  order  to  signal  United  States  displeasure  over  the  murder  of 
a  Guatemalan  working  on  an  AID-sponsored  project.  It  was  clear  at 
that  time  that  United  States  concerns  with  human  rights  issues  and 
suspicions  of  the  United  States  by  Guatemalan  officials — the  causes  of 
soured  relations  in  prior  years — had  been  only  partly  erased. 

Extrahemisphere 

Guatemalan  relations  with  nations  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  extremely  limited  in  scope.  The  Guatemalan  ambassador  in  Egypt. 
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for  example,  represented  Guatemala  throughout  Africa  and  in  part  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  ambassador  in  Japan  was  also  Guatemala's  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Australia,  India,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (South  Korea).  Guatemala  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
communist  nations  of  Europe  or  Asia,  though  it  did  conduct  commercial 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  China  (which  reportedly  bought  half  of  Guatemala’s  cotton  exports 
during  the  early  1980s).  In  Western  Europe  diplomatic  relations  had 
been  severed  with  Britain  since  1963  and  with  Spain  since  1980.  During 
the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Guatemala  conducted  trade  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany),  Austria.  France.  Switzerland. 
Italy,  and  Belgium:  all  but  West  Germany  conducted  modest  trade  in 
military  assistance  with  Guatemala. 

Taiwan  was  a  more  important  supplier  of  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  Guatemalan  Army.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
relationship  in  this  respect  during  the  late  1970s  and  earlv  1980s  was 
Israel.  Israeli  military  aid  during  this  time  was  important;  by  the  early 
1980s  the  Galil  rifle.  Uzi  submachine  gun,  and  a  variety’  of  Israeli 
combat  gear  were  standard  issue  for  the  Guatemalan  Army!  Israel  also 
sold  transport  planes  to  Guatemala,  and  an  army'  communications  seh(x>l 
opened  in  1981  was  built  with  Israeli  assistance  and  technology.  Israel 
was  also  very  active  in  Guatemala  through  a  variety  of  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  area  of  agricultural  development.  In  early  1983  Israel  was 
reported  to  be  playing  a  role  in  Guatemala  s  "model  communities’ 
program  being  conducted  in  the  western  Highlands  in  conjunction 
with  the  counterinsurgency  campaign. 


*  * 


* 


In  early  1983  there  were  few  sources  of  unbiased  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  Guatemalan  government  and  politics.  Three 
chapters  concerning  Guatemala  in  Thomas  P.  Anderson’s  Politics  in 
Central  America  were  among  the  best.  A  two-part  study  by  George 
Black  published  in  the  NACLA  Report  on  the  Americas  in  early  1983 
was  valuable,  though  not  unbiased.  Richard  Newbold  Adams’  1970 
study.  Crucifixion  by  Power,  remained  the  best  study  of  the  structural 
aspects  controlling  Guatemalan  politics.  Current  information  is  best 
obtained  in  the  Latin  America  Weekly  Report  and  Latin  America  Re¬ 
gional  Report  for  Mexico  and  Central  America,  from  London,  and  the 
weekly  Central  America  Report,  published  in  Guatemala  City.  (For 
further  information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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The  COUNTRY'S  ARMED  FORCES  for  many  years  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  internal  security  than  with  defense  against  external 
threats.  At  various  times  Guatemalan  presidents  have  made  threat¬ 
ening  remarks  about  taking  over  Belize,  a  former  colony  that  Britain 
has  vowed  to  defend,  but  such  threats  have  usually  been  more  for 
political  purposes  at  home  rather  than  actually  a  challenge  to  Britain. 
Essentially,  the  primary  mission  of  the  armed  forces  for  almost  three 
decades  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  police  forces,  that  is.  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order.  Since  the  early  1960s  the  security  forces — 
military  and  police — have  been  heavily  engaged  in  eounterinsurgencv 
operations. 

Although  actual  guerrilla  warfare  did  not  commence  until  1962,  for 
eight  years  before  the  first  attack  there  had  been  violent  disorder  in 
town  and  country  that  the  security  forces  had  been  hard  put  to  contain. 
Several  times  in  the  more  than  20  years  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurgency,  government  forces  have  been  successful  in  putting  down 
the  fighting  and  dispersing  the  insurgents.  Guerrilla  leaders  have  been 
killed  and  guerrilla  ranks  thinned  almost  to  extinction,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  has  revived  each  time  to  renew  attacks  against  the  government. 
When  the  insurgency  was  destroyed  in  the  mountains  of  Zacapa  and 
Izabal  in  the  late  1960s,  the  surviving  fighters  moved  into  Guatemala 
City  to  begin  a  new  phase,  changing  their  tactics  to  meet  the  changed 
environment.  Death  squads  countered  urban  terrorism,  but  the  heavy 
death  toll  among  noncombatants  and  political  activists  was  so  high  that 
Guatemala  earned  the  condemnation  of  governments  and  human  rights 
organizations  around  the  world. 

The  president  in  mid-1983.  Brigadier  General  Jose  Efrain  Rios  Montt, 
came  to  office  through  a  coup  d’etat  in  1982.  Having  a  military  officer 
as  president  has  been  a  common  occurrence,  and  exceptions  have  been 
rare.  From  the  downfall  of  the  last  traditional  caudillo  in  1944  to  mid- 
1983,  only  two  civilians  had  held  the  highest  office.  In  the  four  pres¬ 
idential  elections  from  1970  until  1982,  army  officers  retained  the 
presidency,  frequently  through  manipulated  elections.  On  March  23, 
1982,  a  group  of  young  officers  deposed  the  incumbent  and  his  hand¬ 
picked  successor,  whom  the  dissidents  claimed  had  been  elected  fraud¬ 
ulently.  Fraud  in  the  elections  of  1974  and  1978  had  been  so  blatant 
that  some  observers  in  1982  opined  that  the  most  recent  election  had 
been  relatively  clean.  Nevertheless,  electoral  fraud  and  corruption 
headed  the  list  of  complaints  of  the  officers  perpetrating  the  coup.  A 
three-man  junta  lasted  only  until  June,  at  which  time  Rios  Montt, 
backed  by  the  young  officers,  ousted  his  junta  colleagues  and  assumed 
the  presidency. 

Traditionally,  the  armed  forces  had  maintained  a  close  association 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  police  also  maintained 
close  ties  from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  mid-1970s  through  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development.  The  Gua- 
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tcmalan  lories  used  American  weapons  and  equipment,  had  American 
advisers,  and  sent  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  to  Panama 
and  the  United  States  lor  training  in  service  schools.  These  close  ties 
evaporated  in  1977  when  Washington  criticized  Guatemalan  human 
rights  violations.  For  the  next  several  years  there  was  no  United  States 
military  assistance  program  to  Guatemala,  and  that  government  was 
forced  to  seek  weapons  and  advisers  from  other  suppliers.  In  early 
1983  Washington  was  continuing  its  attempt  to  sort  out  the  contro¬ 
versies  involving  human  rights,  hoping  to  renew  the  close  ties  that 
had  previously  existed. 

The  Guatemalan  Army  is  hy  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  three 
armed  forces;  in  fact,  the  air  force  and  the  navy  are  integral  parts  of 
the  army  hut  are  treated  separately  because  of  mission  and  tradition. 
The  air  force  and  the  navy  each  had  a  few  hundred  men  and  officers 
in  early  1983,  whereas  the  army  had  about  27, (XX)  and  was  apparently 
growing.  The  National  Police,  which  historically  has  had  paramilitary 
attributes,  was  also  a  powerful  force  in  1983.  numbering  about  9,5(X). 
Control  of  the  annv  and  the  police  has  been  critical  to  presidents  since 
the  early  1950s. 

Position  of  Armed  Forces  in  Government  and  Society 

During  much  of  Guatemala's  history  as  an  independent  republic, 
military  officers  have  headed  the  government,  frequently  in  the  role 
of  caudillo.  or  dictator,  less  frequently  as  the  duly  elected  president. 
Since  the  overthrow  of  President  (Colonel)  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  in 
19.54,  only  one  elected  president  has  been  a  civilian,  and  charges  of 
fraud  have  been  common  in  most  elections.  For  example.  Hi os  Month 
the  incumbent  in  mid- 1983,  claimed  with  considerable  justification  that 
the  office  had  been  stolen  from  him  when  he  was  a  candidate  in  the 
election  of  1974.  The  people  expressed  some  of  their  sentiments  about 
the  sy  stem  four  years  later  when  about  40  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
staved  away  from  the  polls  and  another  20  percent  cast  ballots  that 
were  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  had  to  be  invalidated. 

Rios  Montt  came  to  power  as  a  member  of  a  junta  with  Brigadier 
General  Horacio  Egberto  Maldonado  Sehaad  and  Colonel  Francisco 
Luis  Gordillo  Martinez.  The  junta  was  installed  by  six  younger  army 
officers  who  had  engineered  the  coup  d’etat  of  March  23,  1982.  A  little 
more  than  two  months  later,  Rios  Montt.  with  the  hacking  of  the 
military,  announced  the  resignation  of  the  other  two  junta  members 
and  proclaimed  his  own  accession  to  the  presidency.  As  president  he 
also  became  “general  commander  of  the  army  in  addition  to  continuing 
in  the  role  of  minister  of  national  defense,  which  he  had  assumed  after 
the  coup.  Within  a  few  months,  as  the  new  president  consolidated  his 
power,  he  relinquished  the  defense  portfolio  and  appointed  Brigadier 
General  Oscar  Humberto  Mejia  Victores  to  that  post 

It  was  impossible  to  assess  the  attitudes  of  the  citizenry  toward  the 
armed  forces  in  the  early  1980s,  although  indications  of  discontent  with 
the  government  per  se  obviously  applied  to  the  military  or  at  least  to 
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the  military  hierarchy.  As  far  as  is  known,  no  polls  have  ever  been 
taken  concerning  such  matters;  nevertheless,  certain  assumptions  can 
he  made  about  the  factors  on  which  such  attitudes  might  he  based. 
Having  the  military  in  control  of  the  government  throughout  much  of 
the  country  s  history  has  to  be  considered  a  major  factor  in  determining 
how  the  people  feel  about  these  institutions.  Another  critical  factor 
has  to  be  the  state  of  v  irtual  civ  il  war  that  has  existed  for  at  least  two 
decades.  In  that  conflict  the  reputation  of  the  military  has  suffered 
from  reports  of  human  rights  violations,  including  massacres  of  civilians 
by  the  armed  forces  as  they  have  conducted  operations  against  the 
ever-present  guerrillas.  Additionally,  successive  military  regimes  have 
been  accused  of  corruption,  a  fact  cited  as  a  major  cause  by  the  young 
officers  who  staged  the  1982  coup  d'etat. 

The  position  of  the  postcoup  armed  forces  in  the  society  remained 
highly  controversial  more  than  a  year  after  the  coup.  Sources  differed 
on  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  first  year  of  the  Rios  Montt 
regime,  some  saving  that  nothing  had  changed,  others  making  seem¬ 
ingly  exaggerated  claims  for  the  new  rulers.  The  corruption  of  the 
preceding  decade  had  evidently  been  halted  under  Rios  Montt.  al¬ 
though  no  military  officer  had  been  publicly  punished  for  misdeeds  in 
the  previous  administration  and  no  confiscations  of  real  estate  or  bank 
accounts  had  been  made. 

Constitutional  Basis 

The  1965  constitution  was  set  aside  by  the  junta  in  late  March  1982. 
and  a  short  time  later  the  Fundamental  Statute  of  Government  was 
promulgated  to  serve  as  the  country’s  basic  law  (see  Constitutional 
Basis,  ch.  4).  The  provisions  pertaining  to  the  armed  forces,  that  is. 
the  Guatemalan  Army  (Ejercito  de  Guatemala),  were  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  The  junta  was  designated  as  the  highest  military  authority, 
but  that  soon  changed  when  the  other  members  of  the  junta  were 
forced  out  and  Rios  Montt  assumed  the  presidency  and  the  function 
of  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces. 

The  Fundamental  Statute  declares  that  the  army — composed  of  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces — is  the  institution  designated  "to  safeguard  and 
maintain  the  independence,  sovereignty  and  the  honor  of  the  Nation, 
the  integrity  of  its  territory  and  the  peace  of  the  Republic.  The  army 
is  described  as  a  nondeliberative  body,  the  organization  of  which  is 
hierarchical  and  based  on  principles  of  discipline  and  obedience.  The 
army  is  also  described  as  apolitical,  although  it  has  become  the  nation's 
dominant  political  interest  group  (see  The  Dominant  Role  of  the  Army, 
ch.  4).  The  organization  of  private  paramilitary  bodies  or  militias  is 
listed  as  a  punishable  offense. 

Male  citizens  are  obligated  by  the  Fundamental  Statute,  as  they  had 
been  by  the  constitution,  to  serve  and  defend  the  country.  According 
to  the  statute  they  are  obligated  “to  perform  military  service  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law." 

The  president,  as  general  commander,  is  given  the  power  in  the 
basic  law  to  decree  mobilization  and  demobilization.  Rios  Montt  made 
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use  of  this  authority  on  July  1.  1982.  when  lie  issued  a  decree-law 
calling  for  the  partial  mobilization  of  all  ‘  Guatemalan  citizens  from  IS 
to  30  sears  of  age  who  had  done  obligatory  military  service  in  the 
Permanent  Force  and  the  Career  Officers  who  are  retired  from  the 
Arms  for  any  circumstance  and  are  included  in  the  ages  mentioned 
above. 

Military  Traditions 

The  peoples  of  Guatemala  look  back  on  different  heritages — the 
Indians  have  their  own  legends,  the  ladinos  (see  Glossary)  have  theirs. 
The  Indians  are  descended  from  the  Mayans,  who  controlled  the  area 
in  pre-Columbian  times.  The  ladinos  comprise  the  remainder  of  the 
population,  that  is.  everyone  who  is  non-Indian,  including  main  In¬ 
dians  who  have  given  up  their  own  languages  and  customs  (see  Regional 
and  Ethnic  Diversity,  eh.  2).  Remaining  largely  unassimilated  more 
than  four  and  one-half  centuries  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Indians 
retain  their  own  legacies  and  traditions  and.  for  those  who  are  aware 
of  their  history,  their  military  hero  is  the  legendary  Teciin  Email.  who 
fell  in  battle  while  leading  the  Quiche  tribes  against  the  invading  forces 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  1524.  According  to  legend.  Teciin  Email.  on 
foot  and  armed  with  a  spear,  sought  out  the  mounted,  armor-clad 
Alvarado,  who  then  killed  the  Indian  chieftain  in  hand-to-hand  combat, 
setting  the  stage  for  the  total  defeat  of  the  leaderless  Quiche. 

Alvarado,  a  typical  Spanish  conquistador,  was  sent  from  Mexico  by 
Hernan  Cortes  to  conquer  Central  America  for  the  Spanish  crown  and 
for  the  greater  glory  and  enrichment  of  the  conquistadores.  He  is 
remembered  as  a  brilliant,  ruthless  military  tactician  who  led  a  small 
band  of  Spaniards,  along  with  various  Indian  allies,  against  seemingly 
overwhelming  odds  to  bring  Central  America  under  Spanish  control. 
Alvarado  was  made  governor  of  the  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala 
and  held  that  position  until  his  death  in  1541.  despite  absences  to  lead 
armies  seeking  further  conquests  and  trips  to  Spain  on  two  different 
occasions. 

Defeat  of  the  Indian  nations  by  such  small  numbers  of  Spanish 
invaders  was  made  possible  by  several  factors,  including  the  Indians' 
awe  of  fighting  men  on  horseback,  which  they  had  not  encountered 
previously.  A  major  factor,  however,  was  the  internecine  warfare  that 
had  become  endemic  among  the  Indian  tribes  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.  Alvarado  is  sometimes  pictured  as  marching  into 
Central  America  with  only  100  cavalry  and  300  foot  soldiers,  but  he 
had  also  enlisted  or  conscripted  Indian  allies  along  the  way  from  Mexico 
who  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  fight  against  ancient  enemies,  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  evident  signs  that  the  invaders  cared  nothing  for  indig¬ 
enous  peoples  or  cultures.  Furthermore.  Alvarado  entered  Guatemala 
at  a  time  when  the  Mayan  culture  was  already  in  a  state  of  decline, 
his  conquest  merely  speeded  the  process. 

The  pre-Columbian  Guatemalans  succumbed  not  only  to  superior 
Spanish  weapons  and  tactics  but  also  to  deceit  and  ruthlessness.  De¬ 
spite  loss  of  their  leaders  and  subjugation,  however,  they  continued 
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to  revolt  against  the  alien  invaders.  For  the  next  three  eentnries  the 
Spanish  ruled  as  conquerors,  laying  the  groundwork  tor  the  dual  so¬ 
ciety — one  ladino.  one  Indian — that  continued  to  exist  m  the  early 
1950s.  more  than  160  years  alter  independence  from  the  Spanish  had 
been  achieved. 

The  end  ol  Spanish  rule  required  no  military  action  on  the  part  ot 
the  Guatemalans.  It  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Mexican  revolt  against 
Spain  and  resulted  in  a  short  period  ol  Mexican  domination  that  ended 
with  the  formation  two  y  ears  later  of  the  United  Provinces  ol  Central 
America  (known  as  the  Federation  ol  Central  America,  or  Central 
American  Federation).  The  federation,  which  had  its  capital  in  Gna- 
temala  City .  had  a  short,  turbulent  existence  wracked  bv  civil  wars 
It  was  finally  dissolved  in  1547  with  the  establishment  ol  live-  inde  ¬ 
pendent  states  (see  fig.  2).  Guatemala,  which  had  been  practically 
autonomous  since  1539.  spent  most  ol  the  time  trom  then  until  1944 
under  the  control  ot  one  military  despot  after  another.  Dunn  •* 
long  period  and  for  most  ol  the  time  since,  the  primary  task'  the 
armed  force's  have  been  maintaining  internal  security  and  pr<  :g 
support  to  the  incumbent  president. 

In  i 535  an  illiterate  caudillo.  Jose  Hafael  Carrera,  had  om 
president  of  the  Guatemala  prov  ince  and  challenged  the  autlii  >*  .1 

Francisco  Mora/an.  president  ol  the  federation.  A  peasant  ol  mixed 
Indian.  Negro,  and  Spanish  background.  Carrera  was  unlettered  but 
by  no  means  ignorant,  as  he  demonstrated  by  manipulating  the  intense 
Conservative- Liberal  politics  ol  the  period  to  suit  his  own  purposes 
(see  Independent  Guatemala:  The  Karly  Years,  ch  1  A  virtual  dic¬ 
tator.  Carrera  used  his  army  not  only  to  keep  himself  in  power  hut 
also  to  establish  and  maintain  friendly  governments  in  neighboring 
states.  Me  ruled  with  an  iron  fist,  after  his  death  in  1 565  his  handpicked 
successor.  General  Vicente  Cerna.  continued  the  same  militaristic 
dictatorial  policies  until  his  ouster  six  years  later. 

Somewhat  representative  of  the  activ  ities  ol  the  armed  torces  after 
independence  was  the  “revolution"  begun  by  General  Justo  Kufiuo 
Barrios  and  General  Miguel  Garcia  Granados,  which  overthrew  the 
government  of  Cerna.  The  two  generals  returned  from  exile  at  the 
head  of  an  “army  of  45  men  and.  meeting  no  resistance,  deposed 
Cerna  and  installed  Garcia  Granados  in  the  presidency.  The  military 
establishment  permitted  the  overthrow  simply  by  refusing  to  support 
the  incumbent  and  switching  its  allegiance  to  the  insurgents.  It  has 
not  been  uncommon  in  Guatemalan  history  lor  the  allegiance  ot  the 
military  to  he  to  the  dictator  of  the  moment  rather  than  to  the  country 
or  to  the  constitution.  Barrios  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in  1573 
and  established  a  military  dictatorship  equal  in  power  and  despotism 
to  that  ol  Carrera  but  from  a  different  ideological  perspective.  Barrios 
is  credited  with  making  the  army  a  permanent  national  institution, 
which  during  his  tenure  was  relatively  well  trained  and  professionally 
competent.  A  strong  advocate  of  the  Central  American  Federation. 
Barrios  built  up  the  army  to  achieve  that  goal  by  fme.  I  necessary  In 
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1885  lu‘  proclaimed  reunification.  and  when  the  other  nations  ignored 
the  proclamation,  lie  led  his  armv  in  an  invasion  of  Id  Salvador  where 
lie  was  killed  in  the  first  battle,  thereby  ending  th.it  particular  attempt 
to  revive  the  federation. 

I  he  next  candillo  to  rely  on  the  relatively  large  armv  and  police 
force’  to  maintain  a  dictatorship  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  was 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidenev  in  1393 
when  the  incumbent  was  assassinated.  Like  earlier  dictators.  Kstradn 
Cabrera  ruled  the  country  by  terror  In  The  Th  e  Republics  of  Central 
America,  published  during  the  F.strada  Cabrera  regime,  Dana  C.  Mnnro 
described  the'  political  atmosphere  in  Guatemala  by  noting  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  express  an  opinion  on  political  matters  even  in  private 
conversation.  Much  of  the  mail,  and  especially  that  coming  from  abroad, 
is  opened  and  read  in  the  post  office.  Munro.  who  traveled  extensively 
through  the  country  before  writing  his  account,  further  stated  that 
"persons  who  fall  under  suspicion  are  imprisoned  or  restricted  in  their 
liberty,  or  even  mysteriously  disappear.  The  ruthless  execution  of  large 
numbers  of  persons,  many  of  whom  were  probably  innocent,  have 
followed  attempts  to  revolt  or  to  assassinate  the  President. 

After  a  committee  of  doctors  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1920 
declared  Estrada  Cabrera  mentally  incompetent  and  deposed  him.  11 
years  elapsed  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  dictator  on  the  scene.  ( General 
Jorge  Cbico  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1931  but.  like  so  main 
of  his  predecessors,  he  decided  to  keep  the  office  through  extracon¬ 
stitutional  means.  He  relied  on  the  army  and  police  to  maintain  an 
oppressive  regime  that  kept  him  in  office  until  he  was  forced  to  resign 
in  1944  (see  The  Cbico  Dictatorship,  ch.  1).  During  his  13  years  in 
office,  he  followed  the  traditional  patterns  of  earlier  despots  by  pro¬ 
moting  public  works,  such  as  road  and  bridge  building,  and  favored 
the  entrepreneurial  elite  ov  er  the  masses  of  working-class  people.  The 
role  of  the  armv  was  to  keep  the  people  in  line.  The  collapse  of  a 
neighboring  dictatorship  in  PA  Salvador  in  May  1944  spurred  the  al¬ 
ready  restive  Guatemalans  on  to  a  general  strike  in  June  that  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  Cbico.  who  turned  over  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  his  friend  General  Juan  Federico  Ponce  Yaides. 

A  surge  of  genuine  political  freedom  gripped  the  country  in  the  wake 
of  Cbico  s  departure,  giv  ing  rise  to  the  formation  of  parties  and  the 
start  of  a  campaign  for  the  presidenev  When  the  Chico-appointed 
president  gave  signs  that  he  intended  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office, 
he  was  ousted  by  a  coalition  of  various  dissident  factions,  including 
students,  intellectuals,  workers,  and  young  army  officers.  A  revolu¬ 
tionary  triumvirate  of  two  officers — Major  Francisco  Jav  ier  Arana  and 
Captain  Jacobo  Arhenz  Guzman — and  a  civilian.  Jorge  Toriello,  ruled 
until  the  election  and  inauguration  of  the  new  president.  Juan  Jose 
Arev  alo,  a  civ  ilian  professor  and  noted  scholar  in  the  field  of  education. 
Arevalo  instituted  economic  anil  social  reforms  that  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  establishment  elite,  as  well  as  elements  of  the  military  and  foreign 
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investors,  who  accused  him  of  accepting  the  support  of  indigenous 
communists  i  see  The  Abortive  Revolution,  eh.  1). 

Arevalo  was  followed  in  the  presidency  by  his  minister  of  national 
defense.  Colonel  Arbenz,  who  was  elected  by  a  wide  margin  in  his 
campaign  for  the  top  office.  A  cloud  over  this  first  so-called  normal 
transfer  of  power  in  the  history  of  independent  .Guatemala  was  the 
alleged  implication  of  the  new  president  in  the  earlier  assassination  of 
Colonel  Arana,  chief  of  the  armed  forces,  who  would  undoubtedly  bas  e 
been  Arbenz'  main  opponent  for  the  presidency.  Some  historians  who 
would  like  to  picture  Arbenz  as  a  card-earn  ing  communist  make  him 
responsible  for  the  assassination:  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
proclaim  his  absolute  innocence.  The  likelihood  that  the  truth  can  ev  er 
he  established  seems  remote  (see  The  Arevalo  Presidency,  ch.  1 ). 

As  president,  Arbenz  went  beyond  the  policies  of  his  predecessor, 
accepting  communist  support  and  appointing  communists  to  official 
positions.  He  allowed  the  communist  party,  the  Guatemalan  Labor 
Party  (Partido  Guatemalteco  del  Trabajo — PGT).  to  register  as  a  legal 
political  party  and  permitted  it  to  function  without  hindrance  or  har¬ 
assment.  He  also  promoted  land  reform,  which  brought  about  intense 
opposition  from  several  sectors  of  the  society,  including  much  of  the 
military  establishment  and  the  United  Fruit  Company,  a  United  States 
corporation  that  dominated  the  banana  industry  throughout  the  world 
and  was  the  largest  landowner  in  Guatemala  in  addition  to  controlling 
the  country's  railroad  and  the  port  facilities  at  Puerto  Barrios. 

When  Colonel  Carlos  Castillo  Armas,  a  political  and  military  rival 
of  Arbenz,  secured  the  backing  of  the  United  States  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  (CIA)  and  in  June  1954  led  a  small  band  of  insurgents 
from  exile  in  Honduras  to  challenge  the  government,  the  army  re¬ 
peated  the  role  it  had  played  83  years  earlier  by  refusing  to  support 
the  sitting  president.  Arbenz  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Castillo  Armas 
took  over,  wielding  a  new  broom  with  which  he  vowed  to  sweep  away 
the  influences  that  he  and  his  backers  claimed  were  changing  Gua¬ 
temala  into  a  communist  state.  To  legitimize  his  presidency.  Castillo 
Armas  called  for  a  plebiscite,  which  was  then  rigged  to  ensure  the 
outcome:  his  term  was  cut  short  by  an  assassin  in  1957. 

After  an  abortive  election  to  fill  the  vacant  office  of  president  in  the 
fall  of  1957.  a  special  election  in  January  1958  resulted  in  victory  for 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Puentes,  who  seemed  to  be  a  throwback  to  an  earlier 
era.  An  army  general  under  Ubico,  the  new  president  appeared  unable 
to  adapt  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  country  and  was  contin¬ 
ually  forced  to  rely  on  martial  law  to  counter  the  many  public  dem¬ 
onstrations  against  the  prevailing  economic  conditions.  In  1960,  after 
a  failed  coup  d’etat,  two  young  army  officers  formed  the  first  of  the 
several  guerrilla  groups  that  have  plagued  Guatemalan  governments 
ever  since.  Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa  and  Luis  Augusto  Turcios  Lima 
gained  fame  as  guerrilla  leaders,  but  they  were  only  two  among  many 
voting  officers  who  rebelled  against  conditions  that  kept  workers  and 
peasants  in  poverty  while  corruption  at  the  top  levels  of  the  government 
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und  the  military  went  unchecked.  Ydigoras  further  angered  main 
professional  military  officers  by  allowing  the  CIA  to  operate  bases  in 
Guatemala  for  the  training  of  Cuban  exiles  in  preparation  for  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  overthrow  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Kven  those- 
officers  who  opposed  Castro  resented  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
relinquishment  of  Guatemalan  sovereignty  to  the  Cnited  States. 

Flections  scheduled  for  1963  raised  the  possibility  of  a  return  of 
Arevalo  to  the  presidency;  to  avoid  that  contingency,  the  minister  of 
national  defense.  Colonel  Knrique  Peralta  Azurdia.  seized  power  in 
yet  another  military  coup  d’etat.  Facing  increased  guerrilla  activity. 

Peralta  suspended  the  constitution  and  placed  the  country  under  mar¬ 
tial  law.  Political  assassinations,  kidnappings,  and  bombings  then  be¬ 
came  commonplace*  in  Guatemala  City,  and  the  guerrillas  remained 
active  in  their  mountain  strongholds  in  Izahal  and  Zaeapa  (see  fig.  1). 

When  Peralta  restored  constitutional  government  in  late  1965  and 
permitted  an  electoral  campaign  for  the  presidency,  the  guerrillas  were* 
divided  between  those  who  wanted  to  give  up  their  arms  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  electoral  process  and  those  who  wanted  to  continue  their 
irregular  warfare.  When  several  expatriates  returned  from  Mexico  to 
reenter  Guatemalan  politics,  26  of  them  were  later  rounded  up  and 
shot,  thus  giving  notice  that  the  purity  of  the  political  process  would 
he  guaranteed  by  the  right-wing  military. 

When  Mario  Mendez  Montenegro,  a  leading  civilian  contender  for 
the  presidency  in  1966.  was  killed,  his  brother  was  drafted  to  run  in 
his  place  and  won  easily  (see  Development  and  Repression,  ch.  11. 

Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro  became  the  only  civilian  president 
-ounce  Arevalo,  taking  his  place  in  Guatemalan  history  among  the  very 
few  civilians  who  have  held  the  highest  office.  His  inauguration  might 
have  been  doubtful  had  he  not  signed  a  pact  with  the  army  high 
command  to  leave  national  security  matters  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  military:  his  administration  will  be  remembered  most  for  the 
violence  of  the  antiguerrilla  warfare  in  the  eastern  departments  of  the 
country.  The  campaign  against  the  guerrillas  was  directed  by  Colonel 

(later  General)  Carlos  Arana  Osorio,  who  was  referred  to  as  the  “Hero  \ 

of  Zaeapa  by  his  supporters  and  the  "Jackal  of  Zaeapa”  by  his  detrac¬ 
tors.  Regardless  of  sobriquet,  Arana  was  credited  with  ending  the 
guerrilla  threat  in  the  eastern  departments  at  that  time,  and  his  fame 
as  a  military  commander  led  to  his  election  as  president  in  1970. 

Brigadier  General  Kjell  Eugenio  Iouigerud  Garcia  succeeded  Arana 
after  the  controversial  election  of  1974  and  served  a  full  term  before 
turning  over  the  government  to  the  military  hierarchy’s  chosen  suc¬ 
cessor,  Brigadier  General  Fernando  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia.  The  regime 
of  President  Lucas  Garcia  was  aptly  described  as  “government  by 
terror,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  ousted  by  a  group  of 
young  officers  who  decried  the  corruption  of  the  government  and  the 
army  and  opted  for  a  change  of  players  and  scenario. 

The  1 982  Coup  d'Etat 

Lucas  Garcia  had  chosen  Brigadier  General  Angel  Anibal  Guevara 
as  the  candidate  of  the  ruling  clique  for  the  March  1982  elections. 
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Member  of  Presidential  Guard  Battalion 
at  an  entry  to  the  Xational  Palaee,  Guatemala  City 
Courtesy  James  D.  Rudolph 


Observers  differed  on  whether  the  election  was  cleaner  than  those  ol 
1974  and  1978  or  whether  it  was  equally  fraudulent;  but  Guevara  was 
the  winner,  as  expected,  and  his  inauguration  was  scheduled  for  July. 
About  two  weeks  after  the  election,  however,  the  incumbent  and  pres¬ 
ident  elect  were  deposed  in  a  coup  d’etat  engineered  by  several  young 
officers  who  complained  about  the  denigration  of  the  armed  forces  by 
corrupt  military-political  officials. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  coup  was  a  result  of  a  long-established 
conspiracy  or  the  product  of  long-term  planning,  although  its  imple¬ 
mentation  was  swift  and  efficiently  handled.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  dissident  officers  had  simply  reached  a  saturation  point.  They 
saw  president-elect  Guevara  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  Arana, 
Laugernd,  and  Lucas  Garcia,  whom  they  considered  selfish,  anti¬ 
democratic,  and  anti-Guatemalan,  that  is.  antinationalistic.  Among  the 
complaints  expressed  by  the  dissidents  was  the  claim  that  they  and 
their  comrades  in  arms  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  constant  anti¬ 
guerrilla  warfare  while  senior  officers  made  fortunes  and  lived  well, 
far  removed  from  the  fighting.  The  prime  example  of  the  corrupt  official 
was  the  general  commander  himself.  Lucas  Garcia,  who  had  acquired 
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hum'  landholdings  during  his  incumbency  (sec  The  Dominant  hole  of' 
the  Army.  eh.  4'. 

Karly  in  the  morning  of  March  23.  1982,  heavily  armed  infantry 
troops,  supported  by  artillery  and  tanks,  surrounded  the  National  Pal¬ 
ace  and  other  government  buildings  as  military  helicopters  and  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  circled  flit*  area.  The  small  group  of  dissident  army  officers 
in  charge  of  the  coup  deposed  the  president  and  took  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment  without  firing  a  shot.  They  seized  and  closed  Iai  Aurora  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  to  make  sure  that  no  help  could  be  brought  in  for 
the  discredited  government.  They  took  over  radio  stations  and  began 
broadcasting  information  and  instructions  to  the  public  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  from  spreading  false  rumors  that  might  cause  disorder.  The 
young  officers  then  issued  a  communique  stating  that  they  had  moved 
against  the  authorities  because  "a  group  of  unscrupulous  Guatemalans 
have  continuously  subjected  the  country  to  a  political,  economic  and 
social  crisis  and  that  the  March  7  elections  had  been  manipulated  to 
perpetuate  the  wrongdoers  in  office. 

Throughout  the  evening  of  March  23.  the  young  officers  continued 
to  broadcast  that  the  army  was  in  full  control  and  that  Guatemalan 
citizens  had  no  cause  for  worry.  They  stated  in  a  communique  to  the 
nation  that  they  had  acted  to  overthrow  the  regime  because  it  had 
ruled  through  terror  and  corruption,  and  they  vowed  that  the  new 
leadership  would  restore  "a  truly  do  jure  regime.  According  to  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service,  a  report  heard  in  Guatemala 
City  some  time  after  9:00  P.  M.  on  March  23  indicated  that  the  junta 
would  consist  of  Bios  Montt.  Colonel  Victor  Manuel  Argueta  Villalta. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mario  Rene  Enriquez  Morales.  Major  Angel  Arturo 
Sanchez  Gudiel.  and  Captain  Carlos  Rodolfo  Nluno/.  Pilona.  The  latter 
four  officers  were  members  of  the  dissident  group  that  engineered  the 
coup  and,  at  that  time  at  least,  evidently  planned  to  become  members 
of  the  ruling  junta  rather  than  remain  in  the  background  as  later  tran¬ 
spired.  A  broadcast  heard  just  after  midnight  changed  the  roster,  nam¬ 
ing  Maldonado  Schaad  and  Gordillo  to  the  junta  with  Rios  Montt.  The 
four  officers  originally  named,  plus  Captain  Mario  Augusto  Rivas  Garcia 
of  the  air  force  and  Second  Lieutenant  Hector  Maurieio  Lopez  Bonilla, 
were  the  actual  coup  leaders  who  established  themselves  as  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  as  the  new  government  took  shape.  Colonel  Argueta 
Villalta  also  became  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Presidency  with 
Captain  Munoz  Pilona  as  his  assistant  and  Major  Sanchez  Gudiel  as 
chief  of  intelligence,  positions  still  held  more  than  a  year  later. 

In  its  first  hours  the  junta  suspended  the  constitution,  dissolved  the 
legislature,  and  announced  that  it  would  rule  by  decree.  In  one  of  its 
first  decrees,  stating  that  the  "elections  held  on  7  March  1982  were 
plagued  with  anomalies,  fraud  and  general  manipulations,  the  junta 
annulled  the  election  of  General  Guevara,  thus  leaving  the  presidency 
vacant.  In  his  first  broadcast  to  the  nation,  by  way  of  explanation  for 
the  illegal  overthrow  of  the  government.  Rios  Montt  said,  "eight  years 
ago  they  rigged  the  elections,  four  years  ago  they  did  it  again  and  there 
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was  fraud  again  a  few  days  ago  He  pledged  a  new  order,  saying,  "no 
longer  will  corpses  l»e  thrown  by  the  roadside  or  piled  into  trucks, 
adding,  however,  that  "we  will  shoot  anyone  who  breaks  the  law. 
That  bit  of  ambiguity  inaugurated  routine  broadcasts  and  telecasts  to 
the  people  that  often  left  his  listeners  puzzled  because*  of  his  convoluted 
style  and  vague  wording. 

The  State  of  Siege 

At  the  end  of  the  declared  amnesty  that  was  in  effect  during  the 
entire  month  of  June  1982,  Rios  Montt.  who  had  dissolved  the  junta 
and  assumed  the  presidency,  declared  a  state  of  siege  (the  first  since 
1970),  which  prov  ided  him  with  extraordinary  powers  as  general  com¬ 
mander  of  the  armed  forces.  Included  in  the  provisions  of  the  decla¬ 
rations  were  the  banning  of  all  union  and  political  activity,  the  setting 
aside  of  habeas  corpus,  the  granting  of  arrest  powers  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  recision  of  the  guarantees  concerning  the  inviolability 
of  homes  and  offices.  Henceforth,  homes,  offices,  and  vehicles  could 
be  temporarily  confiscated.  In  addition,  the  news  media  were  forbidden 
to  broadcast  or  print  information  concerning  subversion  or  counter- 
subversion  other  than  that  provided  by  authorized  public  relations 
agencies.  Travel  was  restricted,  and  private  gatherings  were  banned 
unless  permission  had  been  secured  from  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Rios  Montt.  Business  meetings  were  not  affected  by  the  decree. 

Accompanying  the  state  of  siege  declaration  was  a  decree  empow¬ 
ering  the  president  to  select  judges  for  special  courts  that  would  hear 
cases  against  captured  guerrillas  and  criminals.  Rios  Montt  said  in  a 
speech  on  July  2  that  trials  would  be  "just  and  open,  but  the  exact 
opposite  has  been  true.  All  trials  of  the  special  courts  have  been  held 
in  secret,  even  those  that  have  imposed  a  death  sentence.  In  the  same 
speech  the  president  announced  a  long  list  of  crimes  for  which  tin- 
death  sentence  would  be  handed  down.  The  list  included  kidnapping, 
arson,  hijacking,  treason,  piracy,  and  terrorism. 

In  a  radio  speech  on  July  3,  Rios  Montt  defended  the  imposition  of 
the  state  of  siege,  stating  that  “we  had  10  years  without  a  state  of  siege 
but  more  than  150,000  people  were  lost.  Loss  of  life  during  three 
decades  had  been  terrible,  but  even  the  highest  estimates  paled  beside 
the  figure  used  by  Rios  Montt;  analysts  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
highly  exaggerated  figure  or  the  reasons  why  the  president  used  it.  In 
the  same  speech  he  complained  that  the  army  and  police  forces  were 
too  small  to  meet  the  total  threat  and  called  on  industrialists  to  protect 
their  own  installations.  In  his  words.  "You  should  go  to  the  National 
Defense  Ministry  so  that  it  can  give  you  the  necessary  authorization 
so  that  you  can  take  charge  of  the  security  of  your  own  installations. 

In  one  of  his  July  speeches  the  president  declared,  "it  is  time  to  do 
what  God  orders.  In  his  stated  view.  God  had  ordered  a  final  battle 
against  the  guerrillas,  and  the  state  of  siege  would  be  a  necessary- 
implement  to  ensure  the  success  of  that  battle.  Having  become  a  virtual 
dictator  under  its  provisions,  he  renewed  the  state  of  siege  every  30 
days  until  March  1983.  (Questioned  in  December  1982  about  the  ne- 
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eessity  tor  keeping  it  in  force  utter  he  had  declared  the  guerrilla  war 
ended,  the  president  said  that  low-level  insurgent  activity  required  it. 
The  end  of  the  state  ol  siege  coincided  with  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  coup  d  etat.  hut  the  secret  courts  continued  in  operation. 

Personnel 

Of  the  approximately  1.8  million  dnatemalan  males  included  in  the 
15-  to  49-year  age-group  in  1981.  almost  1.2  million  were  considered 
fit  for  military  service.  About  82. 000  males  reached  age  18  annually, 
at  which  time  they  were  considered  eligible  for  conscription  Because 
of  the  numbers  available,  there  has  been  no  problem  maintaining  the 
desired  strength.  Women  do  not  serve  in  the  active  armed  forces.  In 
the  early  1980s  there  continued  to  be  a  quarterly  call-up  of  conscripts, 
who  usually  served  30  months,  their  branch  of  service  depending  on 
their  qualifications.  Because  more  long-term  personnel  chose  to  stay 
in  the  armed  forces  during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  the  number  of 
conscripts  called  up  annually  dropped  to  perhaps  only  5, (XX)  to  6,000; 
almost  certainly  the  bulk  of  these  were  assigned  to  infantry  units. 

The  Fundamental  Statute  of  Government  requires  that  all  male  cit¬ 
izens  “render  military  service  in  accordance  with  the  law."  Because 
only  a  fraction  of  those  eligible  are  conscripted  for  service,  most  citizens 
escape  fulfilling  an  obligation  that  has  traditionally  been  looked  on  as 
onerous.  In  the  past,  including  the  recent  past  of  the  Lucas  Garcia 
regime,  the  burden  of  conscript  service  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Indian 
population.  Ladinos  also  served,  but  more  often  than  not,  except  for 
the  very  poor,  they  escaped  conscription  through  various  exemptions 
and  deferments.  The  conscription  system,  particularly  as  it  has  per¬ 
tained  to  Indians,  has  been  notoriously  brutal;  in  most  cases  the  un¬ 
fortunates  “chosen  to  serve  have  been  rounded  up  in  the  streets  by 
press-gangs.  t 

In  the  June  2,  1982,  issue  of  the  Christian  Century,  Donald  T.  Fox, 
referring  to  the  army’s  relationship  with  the  Indian  population,  said 
that  “the  army’s  method  of  conscription  in  the  Indian  territory  has  long 
been  a  problem.  In  order  to  fill  the  muster,  the  army  sends  trucks  to 
pick  up  able-bodied  men  and  brings  them  to  training  camps  in  the 
south — without  notifying  their  families.  ”  An  article  in  America  of  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1982,  by  Edward  and  Donna  W.  Brett,  in  referring  to  the 
draft  system,  states  that  "the  government,  to  meet  its  quota  of  con¬ 
scripts,  often  rounds  up  Indian  boys  who  happen  to  be  on  the  streets, 
forcing  them  into  the  army.”  The  students  caught  in  these  dragnets 
were  in  grades  seven  to  12,  indicating  that  the  military  was  interested 
in  numbers  rather  than  the  age  or  maturity  of  the  prospective  soldiers. 
Nevertheless,  if  their  teachers  protested  to  the  local  military  author¬ 
ities.  the  students  were  usually  released.  An  anthropologist  visiting 
Quiche  in  March  1983  talked  to  two  soldiers  who  claimed  to  be  13  and 
14  years  old.  The  system  hardly  seems  designed  to  engender  good 
feelings  in  the  new  soldiers  or  in  the  Indian  population  as  a  whole. 

The  system  that  remained  in  effect  in  mid-1983  provided  that  con¬ 
scripts  were  called  up  four  times  a  year.  The  selection  process  and  the 
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administering  of  physical  examinations  were  supervised  I >\  tin*  com¬ 
mander  of  the  rcsencs  in  each  department.  Conscripts  were  sent  to 
recruit  training  centers  where-  they  received  basic  military  training, 
weapons  familiarization,  and  physical  fitness  drills.  Another  important 
aspect  of  the  training  at  this  stage-  was  instruction  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  given  to  most  Indian  conscripts  who  know  only  their  own  lan¬ 
guages  and  also  to  illiterate-  ladinos.  Duiguage  instruction  was  continued 
by  the-  Army  Literacy  Department  alter  conscripts  had  been  assigned 
to  units  tse-t-  Training,  this  ch  ). 

As  is  true  ot  some  other  Latin  American  armed  forces,  references 
to  "the  military"  more  often  than  not  pertain  to  the  officer  corps;  very 
little-  information  is  publishe-d  concerning  enlisted  personnel.  Actually, 
the  (Guatemalan  officer  corps  had  traditionally  limited  the  importance 
of  noncommissioned  officers  (NGOs),  fearing  the  possible  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  rival  power  base.  Kecnlistments  were  he-ltl  to  a  minimum, 
pas  was  niggardly,  and  promotions  were  rare.  Few  NGOs  progressed 
beyond  the  rank  of  corporal.  As  weapons  and  equipment  advanced  in 
complexity  and  counterinsurgency  operations  continued,  the  need  for 
NCOs  became  greater,  and  the  officers  were  forced  to  change  the 
system.  Kecnlistments  were  then  encouraged  (particularly  among  lad- 
ino  conscripts),  pay  scales  were  raised  to  become  competitive  with 
civilian  jobs,  and  other  perquisites  were  offered  to  retain  qualified 
personnel. 

A  strong  sense  of  loyalty  and  camaraderie  has  developed  among 
graduates  of  the  military  academy,  the  Kscuela  Polyteenica  (Poly tech¬ 
nical  School),  the  officer  corps  has  developed  its  professionalism  oxer 
the  years,  but  it  has  not  become  apolitical— indeed  the  very  idea  of 
an  apolitical  officer  corps  would  probably  be  alien  to  its  members. 
Officers  consider  the  corps  to  be  elite,  that  is.  one  of  the  educated  and 
politically  aware  segments  of  society,  and  as  such  they  consider  entry 
into  the  political  arena  to  be  a  natural  function  of  someone  of  their 
status.  The  young  officers  who  overthrew  the  Lucas  (Garcia  regime  no 
doubt  considered  that  they  would  have  been  derelict  in  their  duties 
if  they  had  not  stepped  in  to  end  the  corruption  and  chaos  that  they 
perceived  in  the  government  and  the  military. 

The  corporate  identity  of  the  officer  corps  has  been  enhanced  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  years  since  the  military  academy  has  been  awarding 
most  commissions)  by  the  institutions  known  as  the  promotion  (liter¬ 
ally,  promotion;  in  this  context,  "graduating  class  )  and  the  centetuirio 
(centenary),  pertaining  to  the  number  assigned  to  each  graduate.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  of  study,  those  who  make  it  through  to  graduation, 
that  is,  members  of  the  promotion,  establish  strong  bonds  oi  loyalty 
to  each  other  that  they  maintain  after  graduation  and  renew  through 
frequent  meetings  and  reunions  throughout  their  careers.  The  centen- 
ario  is  an  institution  through  which  experienced  officers  assume  a 
responsibility  for  those  just  entering  active  duty.  Graduate  number 
358,  for  example,  who  may  be  a  captain,  has  been  looked  after  by 
number  258,  perhaps  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  both  will  be  on  hand 
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to  welcome  second  lieutenant  458  when  lie  enters  active  dots  The 
promoeidn  and  the  centenario.  respectively,  provide  horizontal  and 
vertical  bonds  lor  all  graduates  ol  the  academy  isee  The  Dominant 
Hole  ol  the  Army.  eh.  4). 

Another  peculiar  category  into  which  some  officers  are  placed  is 
called  disponihle  ( literally,  "disposable’  or  "tree  Senior  ollieers  who 
lack  sufficient  longevity  lor  retirement  but  for  one  reason  or  another, 
usually  political,  have  not  been  giv  en  an  army  assignment  are  classified 
as  disputable.  They  remain  on  army  rolls  and  continue  to  receive  basic 
pav  but  have  no  duties.  In  effect,  it  is  a  system  bv  which  the  powerful 
old-boy  network  created  by  the  promoeidn  and  the  centenario  takes 
care  ol  its  own — even  those  who  have  fallen  into  disfavor. 

Foreign  Military  Influence 

Spanish  officers  assisted  the  (Guatemalans  in  establishing  the  Kscuela 
Politecnica  in  1873.  Around  the  turn  of  the  centurv.  french  officers 
were  assigned  as  advisers  to  the  (Guatemalans  on  the  organization  and 
training  of  their  army.  The  french  also  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
the  air  arm  in  tin-  post-World  War  1  period.  During  the  long  militarv 
dictatorship  of  I’bico.  hovvev er.  American  officers  became  the  principal 
advisers  to  the  (Guatemalan  forces,  and  at  I'bico  s  request  the  United 
States  government  sent  officers  to  command  the  Kscuela  Politecnica. 
Major  John  Considine  was  detailed  to  the  post  of  commandant  of  the 
academy  in  the  early  1930s  and  was  succeeded  bv  other  American 
officers  during  most  of "the  remainder  of  the  decade.  The  ties  between 
the  militarv  establishments  of  the  two  countries  were  strengthened 
during  World  War  11 

(Guatemala  and  the  I’nited  States  were  signatories  to  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (the  Hio  Treaty'  in  1947.  and 
for  the  next  three  decades  a  close  military  relationship  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  American  militarv  personnel  were  assigned  as  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  (Guatemalan  forces,  which  were  armed  with  American 
weapons  and  used  American  military  equipment  almost  exclusively. 
(Guatemalan  officers  and  NCOs  regularly  attended  service  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  Panama  under  the  International  Military  Kdu- 
cation  and  Training  (1MKT)  program  funded  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  as  the  insurgency  became  more  intense,  the  gov  ¬ 
ernment  reacted  bv  building  up  its  antiguerrilla  forces  and  asking  for 
additional  United  States  aid  and  advisers.  A  controversy  arose  when 
the  opposition  claimed  that  United  States  Army  Special  forces  ((Green 
Berets)  were  present  in  (Guatemala  not  only  as  advisers  but  also  as 
combat  soldiers  participating  in  the  fighting  against  the  insurgents. 
Some  American  reporters  on  the  scene  substantiated  the  claim  that 
(Green  Berets  were  in  the  country,  but  official  sources  stated  that  the 
number  was  very  small  and  that  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  combat 
zones  with  their  advisees.  The  presence  of  tin*  (Green  Berets,  whatever 
their  number  and  role,  provided  the  insurgents  with  powerful  anti- 
United  States  propaganda,  but  the  propaganda  coup  did  not  save  the 
insurgents  from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  government  forces  at  that  time. 
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Defeated  in  one  area  at  one  particular  time,  tin-  insurgents  have  re¬ 
peatedly  renamed  ennui'll  strength  to  renew  the  attack  against  the 
government,  necessitating  ever-increasing  expenditures  and  the  con¬ 
stant  need  for  military  assistance. 

( .natemala  s  military  expenditures  (in  current  l/nited  States  dollars) 
increased  from  US89.3  million  in  1963  to  US  SHI  million  in  1979.  In 
percentage  of  gross  national  product  ((INF1  for  those  years,  the  figures 
were  0.74  percent  and  0.9  percent,  respectively;  but  in  some  years 
the  percentage  was  considerably  higher,  as  in  1970  and  1977  when  the 
figures  were  1.6  percent  and  1.4  percent,  respectively.  The  estimated 
military  budget  for  1983  was  USS142.5  million,  which  was  reportedly 
62  percent  above  the  previous  year.  The  size  ol  the  armed  forces  rose 
from  9,(KX)  officers  and  men  in  1963  to  14.000  in  1979.  and  the  total 
strength  had  risen  to  29.0(H)  in  early  1983. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  had  been  by  far  the  largest 
supplier  of  armaments  to  Guatemala  (see  table  11.  Appendix).  In  the 
late  1970s  purchases  of  Israeli  small  arms,  aircraft,  and  some  other 
military  items,  as  well  as  accompanying  Israeli  advisers,  had  introduced 
another  foreign  influence  to  the  Guatemalan  forces.  By  the  early  1980s 
Israel  was  the  country's  largest  supplier  of  infantry  weapons  and  mil¬ 
itary  communications  equipment.  Nevertheless.  United  States  influ¬ 
ence  continued  to  dominate  despite  the  chilled  relationship  of  the  1977- 
81  period  (see  The  United  States,  ch.  4). 

Direct  American  assistance  and  advice  to  the  Guatemalan  forces 
ended  during  the  administration  of  President  jimmy  Garter,  which 
criticized  the  dismal  civil  rights  record  of  successive  military  govern¬ 
ments.  The  indignant  Laugerud  regime  then  rejected  further  aid.  A 
small  amount  of  American  supplies  and  equipment  continued  to  arrive 
in  Guatemala  during  the  period  of  the  embargo  because  of  contracts 
that  had  not  been  fulfilled  before  the  ban  and  also  because  some  items, 
such  as  jeeps,  trucks,  and  helicopters,  were  classified  as  civilian  rather 
than  military  equipment.  The  Guatemalans  converted  them  immedi¬ 
ately  to  military  use.  and  their  military  helicopter  fleet  grew  from  nine 
in  1980  to  29  in  1983.  although  no  militarv  helicopters  or  gunships  had 
\  been  acquired 

At  the  end  of  1982.  after  a  Latin  American  trip  by  President  Bonald 
Reagan,  the  official  United  States  attitude'  began  to  change  despite 
continued  opposition  in  the  United  States  Gongress  to  renewing  United 
States  military  aid  to  Guatemala.  This  opposition  was  based  on  alleged 
violations  of  human  rights.  Reagan,  however,  had  conferred  with  Rios 
Montt,  among  other  Central  American  leaders,  and  decided  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  sale  of  US$6.4  million  in  helicopter  spare  parts  and  other 
nonlethal  military  equipment.  The  decision  was  criticized  by  the  British 
government  because  of  its  position  as  guarantor  of  territorial  integrity 
to  Belize,  the  former  British  colony;  Guatemala  claims  a  large  portion 
of  Belize  (see  Latin  America,  ch.  4).  The  Guatemalan  government, 
however,  declared  that  it  lacked  the  foreign  exchange  required  to 
purchase  the  military  equipment. 
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From  1950  through  1977  almost  3.400  students  attended  courses  at 
service  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Panama.  During  the  1950s 
and  1960s  about  115  Guatemalan  students  received  such  training  an- 
nnalK  .  but  during  the  1970s  that  number  had  increased  to  about  140. 
From  197S  through  19S2  no  Guatemalan  officers  or  \(.’()s  were  trained 
under  I  MKT.  but  some  training  was  resumed  on  a  small  scale  in  late 
1982. 

Administration,  Organization  and  Training 

The  president  is  "general  commander  of  the  armed  forces.  This  was 
true  under  the  previous  constitution  and  remained  true  under  the 
Fundamental  Statute  after  the  March  19S2  coup.  The  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  is  the  agency  through  which  the  president  directs  the 
armed  forees.  Brigadier  General  Mejia  Victores  continued  to  head  that 
ministry  in  mid- 1983. 

In  addition  to  routine  administrative  staff,  the  defense  ministrv  in¬ 
cludes  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  five  secretariats  lone  lor  each 
service,  plus  security  and  industry i.  military  commands,  military  ser¬ 
vices.  auxiliary  military  services,  and  centers  of  military  education  and 
instruction.  The  minister,  always  a  senior  army  officer,  has  traditionally 
wielded  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  government  structure.  Mejia 
\  ictorcs  has  carried  on  that  tradition  as  a  member  of  the  Hios  Moult 
cabinet.  Another  position  with  inherent  power  is  that  of  the  chief  of 
staff  of  tin*  Ministry  of  National  Defense  (formerly  the  chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army1,  held  in  mid-19S3  by  Brigadier  General 
Hector  Mario  Lopez  Fucntcs. 

The  organization,  missions,  and  functions  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  established  by  law  and  were  not  altered  by  the  coup.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  evolv  ed  to  fit  the  needs  ol  a  military  force  that  has  been 
engaged  in  counterinsurgency  operations  since  the  early  1960s.  The 
military  establishment  comprised  the  active-duty  (regular)  force  and 
the  reserve.  The  regular  force  in  early  1983  included  combat  branches — 
infantry.  artillery  ,  cavalry  ,  engineers,  air  force,  and  navy — and  tech¬ 
nical  support — military  police,  medical,  and  ordnance,  among  others. 
Despite  the  inclusion  ol  the  air  and  naval  forces,  which  have  consid¬ 
erable  autonomy  ,  the  overall  armed  forces  are  usually  referred  to  as 
the  army  .  The  organized  reserve  consists  primarily  of  recent  dis¬ 
chargees.  Older  prior-service  personnel  are  considered  inactive  re¬ 
servists. 

Army 

The  army  is  the  senior  service  and  dwarfs  the  navy  and  air  force  in 
size  and  importance.  Total  army  strength  in  early  1983  was  estimated 
at  27. 000  out  of  about  29. (KK)  for  the  ov  erall  armed  forces.  An  uncon¬ 
firmed  estimate  placed  army  conscript  strength  at  10. (KK)  to  12.0(H). 
The  principal  combat  units  consisted  of  27  infantry  battalions,  two 
paratroop  battalions,  one  engineer  battalion,  12  artillery  mortar  flat¬ 
teries.  and  the  Presidential  Guard  Battalion.  A  battalion  was  smaller 
in  size  and  had  less  firepower  than  its  United  States  counterpart.  The 
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combat  forces  were  supported  by  the  usual  serv  ice  units,  such  as  med¬ 
ical.  militarv  police,  and  ordnance. 

The  arms  was  equipped  with  about  10  United  States  M-41  tanks  of 
Korean  War  vintage  armed  with  Tfimin  pins  Seven  of  the  older  and 
lighter  Stuart  tanks — M-3Als — mounting  37mm  pins,  were  also  in 
inventors  A  variety  of  armored  cars  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
tAPCs!  rounded  out  the  armored  vehicle  holdings.  Some  dated  to  the 
World  War  II  era.  but  a  few  of  later  design  included  10  M-113  AFC’s 
and  seven  \  -150  Commando  APCs.  Eighteen  75mm  howitzers  and  54 
105mm  howitzers  provided  artillery  support,  and  a  variety  of  mortars 
also  contributed  additional  firepower. 

For  territorial  control  the  army  in  March  1983  divided  the  country 
into  22  military  zones,  each  generally  comprising  one  of  the  22  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  (less  the  department  of  Peten'.  Zone  com¬ 
manders  were  presidential  appointees,  selected  from  the  senior  officers 
of  the  combat  branches.  The  22  zones  plus  Peten  (which  was  designated 
as  a  brigade1,  were  the  major  territorial  commands  of  the  army,  con¬ 
trolling  reserve  affairs  as  well  as  the  regular  armed  forces.  The  com¬ 
manders  also  functioned  as  governmental  administrators  in  their 
respective  areas.  In  effect,  the  political  chain  of  command  goes  from 
the  central  government  through  the  militarv  zone  commanders  to  the 
departmental  governors  (see  Local  Government,  ch.  4). 

Air  Force 

The  Guatemalan  Air  Force  (Euerza  Aerea  Guateinalteca).  com¬ 
manded  in  early  1983  by  Colonel  Fernando  Castillo  Ramirez,  had  a 
total  strength  of  about  850  officers.  NCOs.  and  airmen  (plus  an  attached 
infantry  "tactical  security  group  battalion).  In  the  overall  Guatemalan 
defense  structure,  the  air  force  is  part  of  the  army.  Despite  its  size 
and  subordination,  however,  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  separate 
force,  and  Colonel  Castillo  operated  from  a  separate  headquarters  lo¬ 
cated  at  La  Aurora  Air  Base  colocated  with  the  international  airport  in 
Guatemala  City 

Established  as  the  Militarv  Aeronautical  Corps  in  the  late  1920s.  the 
air  force  began  with  a  few  World  War  1  French  aircraft  and  a  small 
French  adv  isory  mission  to  assist  with  organization,  training,  and  main¬ 
tenance.  The  small  air  arm  of  the  army  acquired  its  first  real  combat 
capability  after  World  War  II  when  a  few  surplus  P-51  Mustangs  were 
transferred  from  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces.  Its  principal  fixed- 
wing  combat  aircraft  in  1983  consisted  of  10  Cessna  A-37Bs.  all  assigned 
to  the  fighter  squadron.  The  remaining  aircraft  in  inventory  consisted 
of  a  variety  of  trainers,  transports,  utility  planes,  and  helicopters  (see 
table  12.  Appendix). 

The  air  force  deployed  seven  squadrons:  ground  support,  recon¬ 
naissance,  maintenance,  training,  and  helicopter,  and  two  transport. 
In  addition  to  La  Aurora,  there  were  air  bases  located  at  Santa  Elena 
(Flores).  Puerto  Barrios,  and  San  Jose.  Although  there  had  been  fre¬ 
quent  reports  asserting  that  the  government  intended  to  modernize 
the  aging  fleet  of  A-37Bs,  no  move  to  acquire  new  fighters  had  been 
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made.  probably  because  of  the  cost  involved.  As  of  mid-April  1983  the 
government  had  not  purchased  the  helicopter  spare  parts  that  the 
United  States  had  made  available  after  lifting  the  long  embargo. 

Navy 

The  navy,  established  in  1959,  is  the  junior  service,  created  primarily 
for  antismuggling  operations  and  the  prevention  of  incursions  into 
Guatemalan  waters  by  foreign  fishing  vessels.  The  navy  is  in  fact  the 
country’s  coast  guard  and  does  not  have  oceangoing  responsibilities  or 
capabilities.  Under  the  command  of  Captain  Francisco  Torres  Chegiien 
in  early  1983,  its  strength  was  estimated  at  960,  which  included  660 
marines.  The  size  of  the  marine  contingent  had  approximately  doubled 
during  the  early  1980s.  probably  for  counterinsurgency  purposes,  al¬ 
though  commitment  of  marines  to  the  antiguerrilla  war  had  not  been 
publicized.  Naval  bases  were  located  at  Santo  Tomas  de  Castilla  near 
Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  at  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  the  department  of  Escuintla. 

The  newest  ship  in  the  navy  in  1983  was  a  hydrographic  vessel,  built 
by  Halter  Marine  Services  of  Louisiana  and  commissioned  in  1981. 
Other  craft  included  one  Broadsword-class  coastal  patrol  craft  built  by 
Halter  Marine  in  1976:  five  Cutlass-class  coastal  patrol  craft  also  from 
Halter  Marine,  three  built  in  1971  and  two  in  1976;  two  patrol  boats 
(the  Vtatlan.  commissioned  in  1967  and  the  Osorio  Sara  via.  commis¬ 
sioned  in  1972)  built  for  Guatemala  by  Sewart  Seacraft  of  Louisiana 
and  delivered  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Military  As¬ 
sistance  Program  (MAP),  one  older  coastal  boat,  the  Htnwhpu,  built 
for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in  1942  and  transferred  to  the 
Guatemalan  Navy  in  1965;  two  other  ex-United  States  Coast  Guard 
utility  craft;  two  small  troop  carriers  for  marines  built  by  Halter  Marine 
and  commissioned  in  1976;  and  one  ex-United  States  Navy  landing 
craft  acquired  by  Guatemala  in  1966. 

The  Broadsword-class  boat  carried  five  officers  and  1.5  crewmen  and 
mounted  two  7.5mm  recoilless  rifles,  four  50-caliber  machine  guns,  and 
two  20mm  antiaircraft  guns.  The  smaller  Cutlass  craft  carried  one 
officer  and  six  crewmen  and  mounted  one  75mm  recoilless  rifle,  one 
20min  antiaircraft  gun,  and  two  50-caliber  machine  guns 
Training 

Conscripts  spend  the  first  12  weeks  of  their  military  tour  undergoing 
training  in  their  assigned  military  zone.  Although  emphasis  is  plaeed 
on  basic  military  training,  physical  education,  and  weapons  familiar¬ 
ization.  another  important  part  of  a  recruits  training  is  language  in¬ 
struction.  Most  Indian  conscripts  are  unable  to  speak  Spanish  when 
drafted,  and  many  ladino  conscripts  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Lit¬ 
eracy  training  continues  after  the  recruits  finish  basic  training.  Literate 
recruits  are  always  in  great  demand  for  placement  in  units  where  they 
usually  receive  on-the-job  technical  training.  More  advanced  technical 
schooling  has  generally  been  reserved  for  personnel  willing  to  vol¬ 
unteer  for  terms  of  service  beyond  the  ordinary  conscript  tour. 
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From  the  end  of  World  War  11  until  the  late  1970s.  United  States 
military  personnel  were  regularly  assigned  to  Guatemala  in  advisory 
positions.  The  standardization  of  equipment  through  the  United  States 
MAP  and  the  presence  of  American  advisers  simplified  the  training 
tasks.  After  the  chilling  of  relations  between  Guatemala  and  the  United 
States  in  1977  and  the  departure  ot  the  American  advisers.  Israeli 
advisers  arrived  in  the  country  to  familiarize  the  Guatemalan  forces 
with  Israeli  weapons  and  to  assist  in  training  Some  of  those  advisers 
remained  in  early  19S3. 

Until  1977  main  Guatemalan  officers  and  some  N'COs  attended 
courses  at  various  service  schools  in  the  l  nited  States,  and  others 
attended  the  United  States  Arms  School  of  the  Americas  in  Panama. 
A  lew  Guatemalan  officers  also  attended  courses  in  Mexico,  Italy .  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germain  '.  Colombia.  Uruguay. 
Argentina,  and  France  In-country  training  for  officers  was  limited  to 
the  combat  arms  courses  taught  at  the  Center  for  Military  Studies 
(Centro  de  Kstudios  Militares),  to  which  officers  returned  at  irregular 
intervals  tor  review  and  refresher  training. 

After  the  Kscuela  Politecnica  became  the  primary  source  of  com¬ 
missions,  appointments  directly  from  civilian  life  or  the  infrequent 
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instances  <>l  soldiers  rising  through  tin-  ranks  Became  ran-  happenings 
eompared  with  earlier  times.  Those  officers,  known  as  dr  lined  drum 
the  line’,  sometimes  constituted  a  powerful  element,  hut  m  the  post- 
U  orld  War  II  era  most  commissions  have  hern  awarded  to  aeudemv 
graduates,  known  as  utraduados  to  distinguish  them  Irani  dr  lined. 

The  Kscuela  Bolitecnica  was  founded  in  1ST  ?  durum  the  regime  of 
(General  Barrios,  who  thought  of  it  as  one  ol  the  important  steps  in  his 
plan  to  professionalize  the  officer  corps.  Admission  to  the  aeadeim  has 
Been  highly  prized  hy  the  14-  and  15-year-old  Boss  who  win  selection 
through  competitive  examinations  The  cadets,  primarilv  from  middle- 
class  families,  recognize  that  academic  success  will  Be  rewarded  with 
a  diploma  in  science  and  letters  and  a  commission  in  the  arms  Although 
some  graduates  gain  admission  to  the  national  nnivcrsitv  on  the  strength 
of  their  diplomas,  they  are  still  obligated  to  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  arms . 
For  most  graduates,  two  years'  duty  in  infantrv  units  is  the  usual  routine 
after  which  thev  may  request  transfer  to  other  arms  Branches  or  to  till' 
air  force  or  navy. 

Uniforms,  Ranks,  and  Insignia 

The  most  commonly  seen  uniforms  in  (Guatemala  in  the  late  1970s 
and  earlv  19S0s  were  the  arms  camouflage  field  uniforms  I'.ven  the 
three-man  junta  i generals  Ktos  Montt  and  Maldonado  Scliuad  and  ( .'olo- 
nel  Gordillo  appeared  in  official  photographs  in  camouflage  uniforms 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  splendor  of  the  dress  Blues  worn  B\  former 
geiierals-turned-presidents.  In  addition  to  field  uniforms,  the  three 
sen  ices  used  a  v  arietv  ol  uniforms  tor  routine  duties,  shipboard  duties, 
and  parades,  dolors  are  the  familiar  .trim  green,  nav  \  Blue,  air  force 
Blue,  and  khaki. 

( ffficcr  ranks  corresponded  closely  to  United  States  ranks  except  that 
the  Guatemalans  had  two  grades  equivalent  to  the  United  States  armv 
and  air  force  captain  and  the  nav v  full  lieutenant.  In  addition,  thev 
had  onlv  two  general  officer  uidmirali  grades.  For  several  years  colonel 
was  the  highest  rank  attainable  After  the  expulsions  of  I'Bieo  and 
Bonce  in  1944.  all  Guatemalan  generals  (about  SO'  went  into  exile,  and 
promotions  to  general  officer  ceased  until  1 90S 

Nav  al  officers  wore  rank  insignia  on  the  lower  sleeve  of  coats  or  on 
collars  when  shirts  were  worn  as  outer  garments.  Armv  and  air  force 
officers  wore  collar  insignia  or  shoulder  Boards  depending  on  uniform. 
Insignia  ol  rank  were  the  same,  but  shoulder  Board  colors  were  light 
gray  for  the  army  and  light  Blue  for  the  air  force.  Generals  wore  red 
shoulder  boards  isee  fig.  7>. 

Public  Order  and  Internal  Security 

The  endemic  violence  in  Guatemala  tor  the  three  decades  from  the 
earlv  1950s  to  the  earlv  1950s  often  made  a  shambles  of  public  order 
and  threatened  the  internal  security  of  the  country •.  This  is  not  to  implv 
that  for  even  dav  of  the  30-vear  period  the  country  was  engiilled  in 
eiv  il  w  ar  or  that  .ill  of  its  citizens  lived  on  the  edge  of  strife  during  that 
time  But  warfare,  terrorism,  crime,  and  discord  did  occur  on  a  scale 
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that  exac  ted  a  horrible  toll  in  lives  and  propertx .  In  a  setting  o!  great 
wealth  lor  a  lew  and  extreme  poverty  lor  the  many,  the  endless  in¬ 
surgency.  counterinsurgency .  and  vigilantism  resulted  in  an  appalling 
number  ol  deaths  even  il  the  lowest  estimates  are  accepted.  The  op¬ 
posing  forces  snllered  casualties  in  comhat.  but  those  casualties  paled 
to  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  number  of  innocent  non- 
combatants  w  ho  were  killed  indiscriminatclv  during  the  dO-vear  period, 
primarily  by  government  forces  or  by  government-condoned  para¬ 
military  groups  and  death  squads. 

Law  Enforcement 

After  the  March  19S2  coup  the  junta  set  aside  the  comitrv  s  consti¬ 
tution.  disbanded  the  legislature,  and  forbade  activities  In  political 
parties  isee  (onstitntional  Basis,  cli.  4'.  About  a  month  later  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Statute  of  Government  was  promulgated,  providing  the  new 
junta  with  a  basis  in  law.  but  that  was  set  aside  in  June  when  Bios 
Montt  disbanded  the  junta  and  assumed  the  presidency  His  procla¬ 
mation  ol  a  state  ot  siege  on  July  1.  1 9S2,  in  effect  gave  him  dictatorial 
powers.  One  of  the  most  controversial  acts  accompanying  the  state  ot 
siege  was  the  establishment  of  special  courts  that  conducted  secret 
trials  of  political  offenders  as  well  as  ordinary  criminals  and  that  were 
empowered  to  issue  death  sentences. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  coup  the  state  of  siege  was  lilted,  but 
the  activities  ot  the  special  courts  were  not  curtailed.  Five  more  men 
were  executed  on  March  21.  bringing  the  total  to  15  for  the  less  than 
nine  months  that  the  courts  had  been  operating.  The  five  prisoners, 
executed  by  firing  squad  in  Guatemala  City  s  main  cemetery,  had  been 
convicted  of  murder,  attempted  murder,  kidnapping,  rape,  aggravated 
theft,  and  "violent  immoral  abuse.  They  were  said  to  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  gang  (two  soldiers  among  them1  that  preyed  on  well-to-do 
families,  gaining  entrance  to  houses  using  army  uniforms  and  legitimate 
credentials  and  then  subjecting  the  victims  to  beatings  and  sexual  abuse 
before  stealing  their  valuables  and  sometimes  murdering  them.  This 
official  account  depicted  actual  criminal  activities  as  opposed  to  the 
vague  accusations  against  those  executed  earlier. 

The  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  public  order  and  enforcing  the 
law  as  directed  by  the  basic  statutes  of  the  country  belongs  to  the 
National  Police  (Policfa  Nacional),  but  the  degree  ol  control  exercised 
by  police  authorities  varies  according  to  custom  and  conditions.  ( aistom 
is  part  of  the  equation  because,  in  effect,  there  are  two  Guatemalas, 
one  Indian  and  one  ladino.  and  in  matters  of  law  enforcement  and 
public  order  it  has  been  customary  lor  the  Indians  to  police  themselves 
in  their  own  communities  in  regard  to  ordinary  crimes  and  misde¬ 
meanors.  The  conditions  that  affect  basic  law  enforcement  are  those 
dictated  by  the  incessant  civ  il  war.  Frequent  states  ot  siege  declared 
by  several  presidents  have  also  had  a  bearing  on  law  enforcement 
because  of  the  imposition  of  martial  law  and  the  suspension  of  civil 
rights  during  those  periods.  Whether  or  not  a  state  of  siege  happened 
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to  be  in  effect.  however,  the  army  traditionally  has  keen  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  poliee  matters. 

In  early  1983  the  law  enforcement  agencies  included  the  National 
Police.  Treasury  Police  (Guardiade  Hacienda),  and  the  Mobile  Military 
Police  (Policia  Militar  Ambulant! — PMA).  A  specially  trained  (coun¬ 
terinsurgency)  unit  of  the  army  called  the  Kaibiles  (a  Mayan  term, 
loosely  translated  as  strategists)  and  army  intelligence  personnel,  called 
(12.  have  for  many  years  performed  police  functions.  During  the  Rios 
Montt  state  of  siege,  all  armed  forces  were  given  the  power  of  arrest, 
including  the  authority  to  hold  arrestees  without  bringing  charges  or 
permitting  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  In  addition,  many  private  enter¬ 
prises  employed  their  own  security  forces.  Wealthy  individuals  hired 
bodyguards  or  security  guards  to  protect  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  property.  Frequently,  the  responsibilities  and  functioning  ol 
the  National  Police.  Treasury  Police.  PMA.  and  the  many  pseudopolice 
forces  appeared  to  overlap. 

During  colonial  times  and  the  first  years  of  independence,  the  army 
was  responsible  for  police  functions,  but  that  system  was  finally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  unsuitable,  and  constables  (comisarios  de  policia)  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  city  officials  to  safeguard  the  peace.  The  constables  of 
Guatemala  City  became  the  Urban  Police  or  Watch  Corps  in  the  late 
1860s.  In  1872  the  Civil  Guard  was  established  as  the*  first  regular 
police  force,  and  somewhat  later  President  Barrios  hired  a  former  New 
York  City  policeman.  Joseph  II.  Pratt,  to  be  assistant  director  of  the 
force  and  to  professional i/.e  it.  At  first  stationed  only  in  the  capital,  the 
Civil  Guard  eventually  acquired  nationwide  responsibilities  and  by  the 
1950s  had  become  known  as  the  National  Police.  The  bulk  of  its  strength, 
even  in  the  early  1980s.  continued  to  be  deployed  in  Guatemala  City, 
where  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  was  concentrated. 

The  entire  police  eflort  changed  noticeably  during  the  1960s  as  a 
result  of  the  escalating  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency.  When  the 
surviving  guerrillas  moved  into  Guatemala  City  after  defeat  in  the 
eastern  departments,  the  National  Police  was  not  prepared  for  the 
surge  in  guerrilla  activities  in  the  capital.  There  had  been  urban  guer¬ 
rilla  activities  for  several  years,  but  always  on  a  scale  that  could  be 
handled.  When  the  guerrillas  from  the  hills  joined  those  in  the  city, 
however,  the  police  were  temporarily  overwhelmed.  The  situation 
changed  from  1967  to  1970  as  police  strength  was  increased,  training 
improved,  and  weapons  and  equipment  became  available.  The  changes 
were  attributable  primarily  to  United  States  assistance.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  moved  in  with  substantial  funds 
for  the  National  Police,  established  a  police  training  academy,  and  sent 
policemen  to  Washington  to  attend  courses  at  the  International  Police 
Academy.  In  three  years  the  AID  efforts  transformed  the  National 
Police  into  an  effective  counterinsurgency  force. 

The  General  Directorate  of  National  Police  in  Guatemala  City  op¬ 
erated  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Government,  which 
handled  the  functions  usually  associated  with  a  ministry  or  department 
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of  interior,  and  some  writers  use  that  designation.  News  reports  in 
early  1983  stated  that  a  transfer  of  poliee  supervision  to  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defense  was  imminent,  hut  an  official  announcement  of 
that  transfer  had  not  been  made  as  of  mid-1983.  The  National  Police, 
a  nationwide  force  of  armed  policemen,  is  usually  described  by  outside 
observers  as  a  paramilitary  organization.  Its  membership  in  early  1983. 
estimated  at  9.500,  consisted  primarily  of  uniformed  policemen  but 
also  included  an  investigative  agency  of  plainclothes  detectives.  The 
general  director  of  the  National  Police  in  early  1983  was  Colonel  Her- 
nan  Ponce  Nitch,  a  Rios  Montt  appointee. 

Basic  policemen  entered  the  force,  after  training,  as  agents:  the 
progression  in  position  was  from  agent  to  suhinspector.  inspector,  chief 
inspector,  depots  section  commander,  section  commander,  deputy 
corps  commander,  and  corps  commander.  Rank  titles  for  commanders 
were  the  same  as  in  the  arms’,  i.e..  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel. 
The  director  general  and.  frequently,  other  senior  officers  were  de¬ 
tailed  from  the  arms . 

The  former  Detective  Corps  (Cuerpo  de  Detectives)  of  the  National 
Polict — also  frequently  called  judicial  police  (judicialcs )  or  simply  the 
secret  police — acquired  a  particularly  unsavory  reputation  during  the 
years  of  counterinsurgency  because  of  its  disregard  for  civil  and  human 
rights  and  reports  of  the  use  of  torture  during  interrogations.  Within 
clas  s  of  the  1982  coup  d'etat,  the  investigators  themselves  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  investigation.  Referred  to  by  the  nesv  government  as  "the 
main  factor  of  repression”  in  preceding  regimes,  the  corps  experienced 
a  wave  of  resignations  as  detectives  were  accused  of  irregular-cum- 
criminal  activities.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  month  in  office,  the  junta 
disbanded  the  Detective  Corps  and  in  its  place  established  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Investigation  Department  (Department)  de  lnvestigaeiones  Tec- 
nicas — DIT).  Designed  to  eliminate  some  of  the  worst  abuses  (and 
abusers)  of  the  police  authority,  the  reorganization  was  criticized  as 
being  a  mere  cosmetic  change,  and  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  DIT 
was  reportedly  undergoing  a  purge  aimed  at  ridding  the  organization 
of  several  high-ranking  officers. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  detective  agency  was  established, 
the  National  Police  also  organized  the  Special  Operations  Command, 
which  was  designed  especially  for  counterguerrilla  activities.  The  com¬ 
mand  established  its  headquarters  in  Guatemala  City,  but  its  com¬ 
manding  officer,  an  army  major,  indicated  that  it  or  its  subunits  could 
be  deployed  to  any  department.  For  the  city  the  new  unit  was  in  effect 
a  special  weapons  attack  team  (SWAT),  and  for  the  countryside  it 
provided  lightly  armed,  rapid  strike  forces. 

The  Treasury  Police,  established  in  1954  and  formerly  supervised 
by  treasury'  officials,  was  directed  in  early  1983  by  the  Ministry  of 
Government,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  indication  that  supervision 
would  be  transferred.  Treasury  Police  units  of  varying  strength  were 
assigned  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  22  departments,  at  various  border- 
crossing  points,  and  at  airports.  The  Treasury  Police,  although  pri- 
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marilv  concerned  with  customs  and  t.irifls,  was  also  involved  in  anti¬ 
smuggling  and  anticuuntcrlciting  activities,  regulation  ot  immigration 
and  emigration  and  the  issuance  ol  passports,  enlorcement  of  laws 
concerning  the  niannfaetnrc  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  narcotics  laws. 

Treasury  Police  agents  also  have  heen  involved  in  counterinsurgency 
operations  when  their  routine  duties  have  brought  them  in  contact 
with  guerrilla  forces  in  border  areas.  The  origan i/at inn  regularly  op¬ 
erates  in  conjunction  w  ith  other  police  and  security  forces  hv  reporting 
suspicious  movements  or  activities  and.  when  neccssarv.  supplements 
other  forces  m  countcrguerrilla  actions.  Because  of  its  relatively  small 
size — about  2.1(H)  audits  in  1982 — and  its  widely  dispersed  sites,  the 
Ireasurv  Police  did  not  constitute  a  major  counterinsurgency  force, 
but  its  auents  were  frequently  involved  as  indiv  iduals  or  in  small  units 

The  PM  A  was  formed  in  the  earlv  1960s  to  act  as  a  strike  force 
against  increasing  banditry  and  increasing  guerrilla  activity .  particu¬ 
larly  in  remote  areas  where  National  Police  coverage  was  thin  or  non¬ 
existent.  The  PMA  grew  as  insurgency  increased.  When  the  insurgents 
moved  into  the  capital  and  other  urban  areas,  the  PMA  followed,  its 
strength  was  increased  to  accommodate  its  new  responsibilities.  The 
strength  of  the  PMA  in  mid- 1 983  was  estimated  at  3. 00( )  officers  and 
men 

Crime  and  Punishment 

Incidence  of  Crime 

Crime  and  criminal  v  iolence  exist  in  Cuatcmala  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world  and.  as  in  any  other  country,  local  conditions  have  a  bearing  on 
the  incidence  and  classification  of  criminal  activities.  In  Cuatcmala. 
for  example,  the  existence  of  the  two  communities— Indian  and  lad- 
ino — colocated  but  unassimilated.  and  the  coexistence  of  extreme  wealth 
and  extreme  poverty  has  affected  the  national  mores.  Official  statistics 
on  crime  and  criminals  have  not  been  considered  reliable  in  the  past 
and,  since  the  advent  of  secret  trials,  assessing  the  incidence  of  crime 
has  been  made  more  difficult.  Differentiating  between  ordinary  crime 
and  politically  motivated  crime  has  become  almost  impossible. 

The  latest  statistics  on  crime  av  ailable  in  early  1983  pertained  to  the 
year  1978  and.  without  footnotes  or  explanations  of  any  kind,  the  bare 
figures  were  not  particularly  enlightening.  There  were  no  breakdowns 
according  to  whether  the  accused  were  male  or  female,  recidivist  or 
first-timers,  adults  or  juveniles.  The  statistics  were  broken  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  department  and.  as  might  be  expected,  the  department  of 
Guatemala  led  the  list  with  a  total  of  5.226  crimes  reported;  but  the 
runner-up  was  Ghiquimula  with  5,155.  Why  Ghiquimula.  which  had 
only  about  one-sixth  the  population  of  Guatemala,  ranked  so  high  in 
crime  statistics  was  unexplained.  Kscumtla  was  listed  as  having  had 
4.250  crimes  lor  the  year,  anti  Quezaltenango.  3.068.  No  other  de¬ 
partment  reached  the  2.000  mark.  The  most  common  criminal  activities 
listed  in  the  statistics  were  crimes  against  the  person  and  crimes  against 
property . 
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Supervision  of  the  country  s  prisons  is  a  function  of  the  director  of 
prisons  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  minister  of government  The 
main  penitentiary  for  men  in  1983  was  the  Pas  on  Penal  Farm  '(.ninja 
Penal  de  Pavon),  located  near  (Guatemala  (.'its  There  were  two  other 
major  prisons  tor  men.  one  in  Hsenintla  and  the  other  in  (,hie/alten- 
ango.  The  main  womens  prison.  Santa  Teresa,  svas  located  in  Gua- 
temala  Cits',  as  svas  the-  central  facility  for  juvenile  delinquents.  F.aeh 
department  had  smaller  prison  facilities  for  men  and  women. 

Jails  in  towns  and  larger  villages  ssere  usuallv  under  the  control  of 
units  of  the  National  Police  or  a  local  justice  of  the  peace.  bural  Indian 
communities  frequently  maintained  jail  facilities  where  thes  admin¬ 
istered  to  their  own  malefactors  rather  than  hand  them  oscr  to  the 
police.  Large  farms  or  ranches  ( fincas i  also  maintained  lockup  facilities 
svhere  lawbreakers  could  he  held  until  picked  up  In  regular  police. 
According  to  law,  those  being  hold  awaiting  trial  could  not  he  incar¬ 
cerated  svith  convicted  criminals. 

According  to  Ann  Goetting.  a  professor  of  sociology  writing  in  the 
Prison  Journal.  Pavon  prison,  svhich  she  visited  in  1980.  svas  crowded 
and  drab,  but  within  its  confines  prisoners  enjoyed  much  more  freedom 
of  movement  than  svas  generally  true  of  prisons  in  the  Tinted  States. 
Families  were  allosved  long  visiting  hours  daily  and  facilities  ssere 
provided  for  conjugal  visits.  Transportation  by  bus  from  Guatemala 
Cits  to  the  prison  svas  presided,  and  there  svas  a  schoolhonsc  and 
playground  for  children  of  inmates.  Prisoners  and  visiting  spouses  en¬ 
gaged  in  handicrafts,  the  products  of  svhich  ssere  sold  svithin  the  prison 
and  on  the  outside  to  earn  money  for  family  upkeep.  Santa  Teresa  was 
operated  by  nuns,  and  although  more  modern  and  less  crosvded.  it 
ssas  more  like  a  conventional  prison  insofar  as  an  atmosphere  of  dis¬ 
cipline  svas  concerned,  and  no  conjugal  visits  were  allosved. 

Threats  to  Internal  Security 
Background  to  Civil  Strife 

Most  historians  and  political  scientists  writing  in  Knglish  about  Gua¬ 
temalan  affairs  in  the  three  decades  since  the  overthrow  of  President 
Arbenz  peg  the  start  of  the  country's  civil  strife  to  that  event.  Others, 
of  course,  differ,  dating  the  start  of  the  violence  earlier — the  Arana 
assassination  in  1949 — or  later,  the  outbreak  of  guerrilla  svarfare  in  the 
1960s.  Political  bias  is  often  the  determining  factor.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  communist  threat  present  during  the  Arbenz  era: 
that  threat  was  real  and  cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  Nev  ertheless, 
many  observers  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  have  agreed  that  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  social  problems  posed  a  far  graver  danger  to  the  country  in 
1954  than  did  the  communists  and  that  the  problems  faced  in  fact 
provided  the  opening  for  the  communists. 

To  some  Guatemalans,  as  well  as  some  outsiders  aware  of  Guatemalan 
affairs,  Arbenz  was  an  out-and-out  communist  who  deserved  the  fate 
that  befell  him.  To  others  he  was  a  benefactor,  a  reformer  who  was 
trying  to  do  something  to  break  down  the  countrv  s  grossly  ineqifitable 
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economic  systrin  and  to  right  sonic  of  its  many  social  wrongs.  Wherever 
he  should  he  placed  between  the  extremes.  Arhenz  nevertheless  was 
the  legally  elected  president;  he  was  overthrown  when  the  army  with¬ 
held  its  support  and  a  ragtag  army  that  had  been  formed  by.  and  was 
operating  with,  the  assistance  of  the  I'nited  States  was  able  to  enter 
Guatemala  ( aty  unopposed. 

To  his  supporters,  generally  the  propertied  classes.  Colonel  Carlos 
Castillo  Arinas  was  a  liberator  who  rid  the  country  of  the  communist 
threat  represented  by  Arhenz.  To  his  opponents,  generally  poor  peas¬ 
ants  and  laborers,  he  was  a  tyrant  who  reversed  the  social  and  economic 
programs  that  had  benefited  the  working  people.  The  new  president 
was  accused  of  using  his  security  forces  to  purge  the  government  of 
even  the  most  minor  officials  and  petty  bureaucrats  of  the  previous 
regime  and  to  harass  and  frighten  any  leftist  sympathizers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  continued  under  the  guise  of  uncovering  communists  and.  before 
falling  to  an  assassin  s  bullets  in  1957.  Castillo  Armas  had  set  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  pinning  the  communist  label  on  anyone  who 
opposed  him  or  who  engaged  in  even  mild  criticism  of  the  government. 

The  remainder  of  the  1950s  witnessed  dissension  by  peasants  and 
workers  who  resented  the  reversal  of  the  reforms  put  in  place  by 
Arevalo  and  Arhenz.  Land  was  returned  to  the  rich  landowners,  the 
constitution  of  1945  was  replaced,  leftist  political  parties  were  out¬ 
lawed.  and  poverty  continued  to  be  the  reality  of  the  present  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  for  most  Guatemalans  (see  Constitutional  Basis, 
eh.  4).  Corruption  at  high  levels  became  commonplace,  a  situation  to 
which  Castillo  Annas  was  said  to  be  blind.  Nevertheless,  the  dissension 
did  not  coalesce  into  insurrection  until  early  in  the  next  decade  under 
the  presidency  of  Ydigoras.  When  open  insurrection  did  occur,  how¬ 
ever.  it  was  perpetrated  by  dissident  army  officers  rather  than  by  the 
peasants  and  workers  who  had  been  causing  minor  disturbances  for 
several  years.  Ydigoras.  himself  a  former  army  general,  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  ignoring  the  inherent  nationalism  of  the  officer  corps.  Some 
officers  also  took  offense  because  Ydigoras  granted  permission  to  the 
CIA  to  establish  bases  in  rural  Guatemala  for  the  training  of  anti-Castro 
Cubans. 

Many  of  the  officers  could  not  have  cared  less  about  Castro,  but  they 
concluded  that  Guatemalan  sovereignty  was  again  being  compromised 
by  the  CIA.  which  only  six  years  earlier  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
overthrow  of  Arhenz.  Announcing  that  they  intended  to  end  corruption 
in  the  army  and  the  government  and  to  erase  the  strain  on  national 
honor  caused  by  Ydigoras  "becoming  a  puppet  of  the  United  States, 
the  dissident  officers  attempted  a  coup  d  etat  on  November  13.  I960. 
The  rebels  achieved  some  early  successes,  capturing  army  bases  in 
Guatemala  City  and  Zacapa  and  taking  control  of  the  port  of  Puerto 
Barrios.  Faced  with  the  possible  collapse  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  preparations 
in  Guatemala.  President  Dwight  D.  Kisenhower  dispatched  United 
States  warships  to  Guatemalan  waters  to  discourage  the  rebels,  whose 
new  Iv  won  bases  were  already  undergoing  bombing  attacks  by  aircraft 
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flown  by  Cubans  of  the  exile  force.  Lacking  tin*  necessary  depth  to 
earn  on  the  revolt,  (lie  insurgent  officers  sought  sanctuary  in  exile  in 
neighboring  countries. 

Two  young  rebel  lieutenants.  Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa  and  Iaiis 
Angusto  Turcios  Lima,  returned  clandestinely  from  exile  and  began 
organizing  other  army  deserters  and  peasants  for  guerrilla  activities. 
At  the  time  Yon  Sosa  was  22  years  old  and  Turcios  Lima.  19.  Both 
were  graduates  of  the  Kscucla  Politecnica.  and  both  had  received  train¬ 
ing  at  United  States  service  schools.  Yon  Sosa  had  attended  courses 
in  counterguerrilla  warfare  at  Fort  Gulick  in  Panama,  and  Turcios  Lima 
had  completed  ranger  training  at  Fort  Benning.  Georgia.  Guerrilla 
actions  started  in  February  1962  with  attacks  on  army  posts  in  the 
department  of  tzabal.  The  guerrilla  leaders  at  that  time  ev  idently  thought 
of  their  effort  as  a  temporary  movement,  the  goal  of  which  was  the 
rapid  overthrow  of  the  government.  The  tactics  were  to  be  much  the 
same  as  in  November  1960.  that  is.  attacks  on  military  posts  through 
which  they  expected  to  gain  support  and  undermine  the  oligarchs  . 
They  called  their  organization  the  Revolutionary  Movement  Alejandro 
de  Ledn-November  13  (better  known  as  MR- 13)  in  double  commem¬ 
oration  of  a  companion  who  had  been  captured  and  shot  and  of  the 
date  of  their  abortive  coup  attempt. 

In  March  a  second  guerrilla  movement,  calling  itself  the  October 
20th  Front  in  commemoration  of  the  1944  revolution,  became  active 
in  the  same  general  area.  In  Guatemala  City  demonstrations,  riots, 
and  strikes  shook  the  authorities  and  forced  Ydigoras  to  call  up  army 
reserves  to  restore  order.  The  president  also  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  disorder  to  reorganize  his  cabinet,  placing  military  officers 
in  every  position  but  the  foreign  ministry.  The  government  then  put 
forth  a  powerful  response  to  the  guerrillas,  practically  destroy  ing  the 
movement  and  sending  the  survivors  reeling  back  to  the  mountains 
and  forests  to  treat  their  wounded  and  find  replacements  for  their 
dead.  MR-13  began  negotiations  with  the  Guatemalan  Labor  Party 
( Partido  Guatemalteco  del  Trabajo — PGT).  as  the  communist  party  was 
known,  and  a  student  group  known  as  the  12  April  Movement  to  form 
the  Rebel  Armed  Forces  (Fuerzas  Armadas  Rebeldes — FAR),  which 
was  to  be  the  planning  and  coordinating  center  lor  the  various  guerrilla 
groups. 

The  alliance  between  the  guerrillas  and  the  PGT  was  frequently 
stormy,  not  only  because  of  differing  ideas  on  tactics  but  also  because 
of  personality  clashes.  Despite  inherent  differences  between  many  of 
the  officers-turned-guerrillas  and  their  new  communist  allies,  all  op¬ 
position  forces  were  branded  “communist  bv  Guatemala's  leaders. 
For  reasons  never  satisfactorily  explained,  as  presidential  elections 
approached  in  1963,  Ydigoras  allowed  Arevalo  to  return  from  Mexico, 
and  the  former  president  quickly  became  a  likely  prospect  for  another 
term  in  office  if  a  fair  election  were  allowed.  To  forestall  that  prospect, 
the  right  wing  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Enrique  Peralta  Aznrdia.  the 
defense  minister,  deposed  Ydigoras  and  took  over  the  government. 
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Tile  Peralta  coup  convinced  tlio  guerrilla  leaders  that  their  way.  i.e.. 
fighting.  was  the  only  way  to  restore  the  government  to  the  governed, 
as  they  claimed  had  existed  irom  1944  until  1954  They  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  a  quick  victory  was  not  within  their  grasp.  and  tliex  began 
to  think  of  their  insurgency  as  a  long-term  movement 

In  a  most  unusual  move  for  a  military  dictator.  Peralta  permitted 
elections  in  1966  and  handed  the  government  oxer  to  the  winner.  Julio 
Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro,  a  civilian.  In  order  to  accede  to  the  pres¬ 
idency.  Mendez  Montenegro  xvas  forced  to  give  the  army  a  free  hand 
in  national  security  affairs;  the  army  then  began  planning  a  campaign 
to  xvipe  out  the  guerrillas.  Securing  Tinted  States  military  aid  and 
Green  Beret  advisers.  Colonel  Carlos  Arana  Osorio  trained  several 
companies  in  antiguerrilla  warfare  from  July  until  November  1966. 
then  moved  into  Zacapa  and  lz..bai  in  pursuit  of  the  Alejandro  de  Leon 
Front  led  by  Von  Sosa  and  the  Kdgar  Ibarra  Front  led  by  Cesar  Montes, 
who  had  replaced  Turcios  Lima.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  September  had  been  a  dexastati  t  blow  to  the 
moxement.  and  Montes,  who  lacked  the  military  talents  and  the  char¬ 
isma  of  Turcios  Lima,  had  great  difficulty  in  taking  ox  er  the  leadership 
role. 

Arana  s  forces  applied  relentless  pressure  against  the  guerrillas  in 
the  eastern  mountains  for  more  than  a  year.  His  infantry  companies 
were  reinforced  by  several  groups  of  paramilitary  irregulars  that  had 
been  armed  and  equipped  by  the  government.  Supported  by  the  air 
force,  the  regulars  and  irregulars  on  the  ground  reportedly  were  in¬ 
discriminate  in  their  killing  as  they  pursued  the  insurgents.  Eventually, 
the  insurgents  were  forced  to  be  constantly  on  the  move,  and  their 
base  of  support  among  the  peasants  xvas  eroded  as  the  peasant  casualties 
mounted  and  as  civic  action  programs  were  begun  in  areas  cleared  of 
insurgents.  Yon  Sosa,  badly  wounded,  xvas  forced  to  flee  to  Mexico  for 
treatment;  although  he  returned  later,  his  Alejandro  de  Leon  Front 
xvas  defeated,  and  the  survivors  were  dispersed  by  the  Arana  offensix  e. 
By  the  end  of  1967  the  insurgency  in  Zacapa  and  Izabal  xvas  over. 

No  longer  able  to  evade  the  government  forces,  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  insurgents  fled  to  Guatemala  City,  xvhere  they  hoped  to  find 
hiding  places.  Soon,  however,  they  left  hiding  to  join  the  urban  in¬ 
surgents  who  had  been  active  at  loxx  levels  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1960s.  The  National  Police  force  xvas  no  match  for  the  reorganized 
insurgents  as  they  perfected  the  techniques  of  urban  terrorism,  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  confounded  urban  police  worldwide.  Those  techniques 
included  kidnappings  for  political  purposes  and  for  ransom  to  finance 
guerrilla  activities.  Ransoms  in  1970  reportedly  amounted  to  more  than 
l  SSI  million,  and  wealthy  potential  targets  of  the  kidnappers  began 
making  regular  payments  as  protection  money.  Victims  of  the  violence 
included  the  ambassadors  from  the  United  States  and  West  Germany 
and  two  officers  of  the  United  States  military  group. 

The  insurgents  had  no  monopoly  on  urban  terrorism  and  violence. 
Just  as  Arana  had  been  assisted  by  paramilitary  irregulars  in  the  conn- 
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tryside.  urban  vigilantes  arose  to  assist  the  army  and  poliee  in  the  city. 
Urban  killings  increased  spectacularly  alter  the  formation  ot  the  Council 
ot  Anticommunists  ot  Guatemala  iConsejo  Anticomunista  de  Guate¬ 
mala — CADKG).  the  Mew  Anticommunist  Organization  iNueva  Or- 
ganizacioh  Anticomunista — NOA).  and  the  Organized  National 
Anticommunist  Movement  (Movimiento  Anticomunista  Nacional  Or- 
ganizado — MANX).  Mano  Blanca,  or  White  Hand),  which  were  onh 
some  ot  the  groups  said  to  he  made  up  of  ott-dutv  policemen  and  arms 
officers.  Mano  Blanca  achieved  its  greatest  notorietx  perhaps  when  its 
vigilantes  tortured  and  murdered  Hogelia  Cruz  Martinez,  a  former 
Miss  Guatemala,  who  was  rumored  to  have  leftist  sympathies.  Another 
Mano  Blanca  victim  was  Yon  Sosas  sister,  who  was  not  and  never  had 
been  a  guerrilla 

In  1970  Yon  Sosa,  fleeing  into  Mexico  to  escape  pursuit,  was  killed 
by  a  Mexican  army  patrol.  His  loss  staggered  the  insurgents  and  their 
cause  as  had  the  earlier  loss  of  Tnrcios  Lima.  The  two  rebels  had 
exhibited  leadership  qualities  and  military  talents  that  have  not  been 
matched  by  their  successors.  Also  in  that  year,  running  on  his  anti¬ 
guerrilla  record  and  a  law  and  order  platform.  Arana  Osorio  won  the 
presidency.  During  the  campaign  the  new  president  uttered  the  state- 
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incut  tliat  was  associated  with  his  name  from  that  time  on.  that  is.  that 
lie  would  turn  the  country  into  a  vast  cemetery  if  that  were  needed 
to  brunt  peace. 

Arana  as  president,  intent  on  fulfilling  his  promises  to  end  the  in¬ 
surgency.  pressured  the  security  forces  to  maintain  a  hit'll  level  of 
counterinsurgency  training.  A  brief  lull  in  left-wing  terrorism  at  the 
beginning  of  his  presidency  turned  into  a  surge  of  attacks  that  brought 
on  immediate  retaliation,  including  the  declaration  of  a  state  ol  siege. 
Assassinations  by  terrorists  of  both  sides  escalated,  but  attain  the  num¬ 
bers  attributed  to  the  vigilante  groups  dwarfed  those  of  the  insurgents. 
Vincente  Collazo- Davila  in  “The  Guatemalan  Insurrection  wrote  that 
"during  the  first  12  weeks  of  the  state  of  siege  (declared  on  November 
12,  1970).  approximately  1.600  individuals  were  arrested  w  ithout  for¬ 
mal  charges,  and  700  to  1  .(KM)  were  killed  by  vigilante  groups.  The 
guerrillas  accounted  for  25  to  30  deaths,  including  that  ol  Arnaldo  ( )ttcn 
Prado,  a  federal  deputy  and  leader  of  the  National  Liberation  Move¬ 
ment  (Movimiento  do  Liberation  National — MLNf  which  was  Aranas 
political  party.”  The  police  and  their  allies  reportedly  used  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  kill  off  petty  criminals  and  recidivists  who  otherwise  would 
have  overcrowded  the  jails  and  overloaded  court  dockets  Another 
Latin  Americanist.  Daniel  L.  Prcmo.  in  describing  Aranas  term  in 
office  said.  "During  the  first  three  years  of  his  presidency,  the  incidence 
ol  murders  and  ‘disappearances’  reached  unprecedented  levels.  De¬ 
pending  on  source,  the  number  of  v  ictims,  many  mutilated  beyond 
recognition,  ranges  from  3.500  to  15.000 

Arana  was  accused  of  trying  to  exterminate  all  opposition  before  the 
presidential  elections  ol  1974  in  order  that  he  might  choose  his  suc¬ 
cessor  without  arousing  any  unmanageable  commotion  among  the  elec¬ 
torate.  He  was  able  to  place  his  choice  in  office,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  having  the  election  branded  an  outright  fraud.  It  came  as  no  great 
surprise  that  General  Arana  had  chosen  another  army  general.  Laug- 
ernd.  to  succeed  him.  but  in  addition  to  General  Laugerud  s  heading 
a  coalition  ticket.  General  Rios  Montt  Invaded  another  coalition,  and 
Colonel  Krncsto  Paiz  Novales  was  the  candidate  of  a  third  group,  the 
army  had  all  bases  covered.  When  the  ballot  count  indicated  that  Rios 
Montt  was  the  winner.  Arana  ordered  a  recount  that  awarded  the  prize 
to  Laugerud.  Rios  Montt  then  accepted  assignment  as  military  attache 
to  Spain. 

Laugerud  billed  himself  as  a  reformer,  and  in  fact  he  did  lower  the 
tempo  of  official  violence  from  the  heights  achieved  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  four  vears.  Politic.!  murders  in  1975  and  1976  were  said  to 
average  20  per  month,  the  lowest  level  in  several  years.  Laugerud  s 
relaxation  of  the  hard  line  brought  about  a  resurgence  of  moderate 
politics  that  had  not  been  seen  since  the  Arev  alo-Arben/  era  Students, 
workers,  and  peasants  once  more  formed  organizations  and  unions  and. 
for  a  brio!  period,  political  life  took  on  a  semblance  ol  uormalitv .  The 
strength  ol  the  newly  formed  movements  (lightened  the  oligarchy, 
hovvev  or.  and  a  quick  return  to  rule  by  assassination  began  to  eliminate 
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prnnmii  iil  leaders  ol  labor  muons.  student  nrtiani/atiuns.  and  peasant 
eocipei  at  i\ es  Bv  1 1J7T  tile  lininau  l  ights  situation  had  detcrn  M  ated  to 
a  le\  el  tli.it  I  mm"  lit  condemnation  I  mm  tin-  admit  list  ration  ol  I ’resident 
(  alter  lansin"  l.au"eiuil  to  complain  that  ll  l  ulled  States  aid  de 
|iended  on  his  aeeeptanee  ol  outside  interleienee  in  internal  allairs, 
then  (.nateniala  would  "et  alone  without  sueli  aitl 

In  Mareli  B)7S  (General  (anas  (kircia  won  the  prcsidciiev  in  \et 
another  Iraildnlenl  election  Beloit-  l,amicniil  turned  over  the  reins  in 
1 1 1 1  \  .  however.  Ins  presideiicv  was  stained  li\  the  Ban/os  \l  .INSiUTC  \ 
la  rue  iil'oup  ol  Indian  peasants  had  assembled  m  the  town  square  ol 
Ban/os.  in  \!ta  \erapa/..  to  protest  the  loss  ol  their  ancestral  lauds  to 
developers  Nervous  soldiers  ol  the  I’M  \  who  had  surrounded  the 
square,  opened  lire  on  the  uiiarined  crowd  (hex  killed  more  than  100 
Indians,  makinti  no  distinction  anion"  men.  women,  or  children  The 
shock  incurred  In  the  news  ol  till’  massacre  broutiht  over  1(10.000 
demonstrators  into  the  streets  ol  (Guatemala  (.ilv  lri"htened  In  the 
iua"iiitude  ol  the  demonstration,  the  "ov  eminent  allow  ed  it  to  run  its 
course  and  it  ended  peaeehillv  as  the  crowds  dispersed  at  the  end  ol 
the  dav  \  lew  months  later  when  tens  ol  thousands  ol  demonstrators 
took  to  the  streets  to  protest  increased  Inis  lares,  the  authorities  were 
prepared  to  handle  lartie  numbers,  mass  arrests  took  place,  hundreds 
ol  demonstrators  were  wounded  bv  police  and  arms  "in dire,  and  10 
people  were  killed  I  lie  reac  tion  to  the  bus  late  demonstration  set  the 
static  lor  ol  filial  1  v  condoned  violence  at  a  level  theretofore  unknown 
l  nder  laieas  (klrci.i  the  seeuritv  tones  vvatied  war  a&uii'l  anvoiu 
to  the  lelt  ol  (enter  on  the  political  spectrum,  and  the  retinue  decided 
where  the  center  lav  An  article  in  the  \i  u  York  l  inn  '  ol  Max  > 
IBS  I .  asserted  that  from  the  ev  idem  c  hilhiici  alone  does  not  satisfv 
the  revetuielnl  motives  ol  the  seeuritv  lorees  The  coroner  m  one  ol 
tile  capitals  (our  mortiues  said  that  two  on!  ol  cverv  three  hollies 
hromiht  to  lus  inonine  ho  re  si"ns  ol  torture  \  i  rt  nails  all  ol  the  murder 
victims  IoiiikI  in  the  count! aside  arc  manacled  and  indicate  beatiiiiis. 
tiifi.il  disliiiurcmeuts  or  violence  to  the  sexual  onians.  I  he  victims  ol 
the  death  squads  were  leaders  or  potential  leaders — lawvcrs.  teachers, 
journalists  priests  and  nuns  union  ortiani/ers.  peasant  activists — lint 
the  killimi  often  appeared  to  he  random  and  indiscriminate  .  and  the 
nui uher  ot  linim  ent  v  ictims  escalated  at  an  alarmimi  rate  In  elimiuatiii" 
the  so-called  leltist  eiu  niv  -all  branded  "communist  Iw  the  (iov em¬ 
inent — the  seeuritv  lorees  also  killed  leaders  o)  the  moderate  center, 
suc  h  as  Alberto  l- ueutes  Mohr  and  Manuel  (ailom  \r"iieta 

Bv  B)7tt  the  retinue  vv.is  not  even  in.ikm"  a  pretense  about  who  was 
responsible  tor  the  political  murders,  i'lnnles  Moln  was  machine 
"mined  bv  solihei  ■  m  unitorm  on  a  mam  street  ol  the  capital  m  the 
middle  ol  the  dav  I  he  "ant;  that  eliminated  <  'oloiu  \i"ueta  m  the 
same  lash  ion  w  ore  civ  ilia  u  (lot  hm"  hut  a  belli  optei  hov  eruiti  ov  ei  I  lit 
scene  ol  the  assassin.it ion  lelt  little  doubt  eoiKermuii  the  nlcntitv  ol 
the  iiunmen.  Despite  condemnation  hv  other  "oveinuu ills  lutein, ( 
tional  nruam/atinns  reliviions  bodies,  and  human  rmhts  "roups  the 
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blnodlcttim:  (.-( >1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1« '( I  llir  supposed  i ii > ji -t  1 1 \  < •  ill  ti-Jitiii”  run  mil 
II iM II .  which  had  licrli  lurch  credible  Ini'  sevel.ll  Veals.  no  ImipT  Imi! 

. i t i \  validitv  tlir  trill1  ob|cctivc  li.nl  become  tlir  i  Imim. itimi  nl  uppn 
si  I  idi  i  dl  .11 1  \  piiiltir.ll  pel  suasion.  r\  III  includin'.:  I  lulil  -will'.:  col  lea"  in  ■■ 
wild  inrimvd  tlir  displrasiirr  ol  tin  Iradri  ship. 

Tlir  disdain  of  tlir  Janas  (lan  i.i  ret; inir  tor  iidmial  lurrimi  relations 
was  demonstrated  on  |anuarv  •)]  19MI.  wlirn  tlir  police  stormed  tin 

Spanish  riiiliassv  to  r\ irt  Indian  squatter a.  \  Group  ol  Indian  peasants 
Irons  Onielie  had  occupied  the  embassv  and  had  taken  the  ambassador 
and  his  stall  and  visitors  hostage.  a  Gesture  intended  to  attr.u  I  attention 
to  the  atrocities  comniitted  m  their  villages  la  armv  troops  in  pm  suit 
ol  Guerrillas.  ('lie  Spanish  ambassador.  Maximo  C  aja!  v  I  .ope/  believed 
that  the  situation  could  be  resolved  peacelnlK  and  pleaded  with  the 
police  surround  nm  the  cm  bass  v  to  w  it  lid  raw  to  allow  linn  to  deal  w  it  h 
the  Indians.  Instead  the  police  stormed  the  buildum  \  Molotov  cock¬ 
tail  carried  bv  one1  ot  the  occupiers  was  thrown  m  dropped.  settnm  a 
lire  that  dest rov  cd  the  Imildim:  and  almost  evrrvone  in  it  \nibassador 
(dial  \  Lope/  and  ( b'euorm  'l  ii|,i  \on.i  an  Indian  peasant,  i -scaped 
the  lnlerno  and  were  taken  to  a  hospital  tor  tieatnicnt  ol  burns.  The 
next  dav  'l  ii|a  \ona  was  kidnapped  from  the  hospital  bv  a  uanvi  ot  armed 
men.  Ins  bullet  -  riddled  bodv  vv  as  later  Ion i id  at  the  o.ites  ot  a  uiiiv  ersit  v 
I'  earn  m  tor  Ins  ow  n  lile  the  ambassador  son  til  if  and  reeeiv  ed  s.iurt  iiarv 
in  the  l  nited  States  embassv 

\ 1 1 hoi i o| i  the  I’an/os  Massacre  and  the  Spanish  embassv  all. nr  were 
probable  the  most  public  l/ed  incidents  ol  the  Governments  violence 
.uluinst  its  eiti/ens.  politic  al  murder  and  assassination  in  the  <  it v  and 
indiscriminate  killim:  bv  ariuv  troops  in  the  coimtrvside  had  lieeorue 
routine  ( .natemalaii  newspapers  reported  dailv  bodv  counts.  \s  the 
term  ol  1  aieas  ( .areia  drew  to  a  close  even  smne  .irniv  ot  (leers  had  had 
enough,  but  their  complaint  was  against  exce  ssive  cun  option  rather 
than  excessive  killim:.  In  auv  event,  thev  deposed  the  nflcmlim:  pres¬ 
ident  and  installed  a  junta. 

The  Postcoup  Period 

Durmti  the  vear  alter  the  coup  eontroversv  surrounded  the  re¬ 
porting  ot  events  in  (iiiatemala.  Some  observers  have  stated  that  the 
armv  under  the  new  regime  continued  its  mdisc  rituinate  killim;  ol 
peasants,  partieularlv  Indians,  in  the  western  Highlands  where  Guer¬ 
rillas  remained  active.  Others  have  taken  tin  position  that  the  new 
Uov eminent  made  a  definite  ellort  to  end  armv  and  police  brutalitv 
and  the  atrocities  that  had  become  eommonplac  e  (  )n  the  scene,  belore 
the  imposed  censorship  ol  the  press,  the  conservative  newspaper  i.l 
C.niliro  had  editoriallv  eondeiuned  tin  postcmip  armv  tor  its  sav.uierv 
brutalitv.  and  indiscriminate  killim:.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  ol  the 
first  veai  tor  a  varictv  ol  reasons,  includin'.:  censorship,  inismtor 
matioii  and  international  polities  .ininm;  others-  — it  was  dilheiilt  to 
assess  the  pluses  and  minuses  o|  the  postcmip  unlit, irv  Government 
set  I  lie  Dominant  Hole  ot  the  V  III  I V  .  <h  ) 
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Hios  Montt.  in  effect.  headed  a  military  dictatorship.  For  most  of 
his  lirst  year  in  power,  he  ruled  under  martial  law  isee  I  lie  State  of 
Siege.  this  eh.  s  Although  condemning  the  exeesses  of  his  predecessor, 
he  did  nothin!'  to  bring  to  justice  the  high-level  officials  who  had 
enriched  themselves  enormously  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Lucas 
Garcia.  apparently  untroubled,  continued  to  manage  the  huge  estates 
he  had  acquired  during  his  term  in  office.  Hios  Montt  condemned 
corruption  and  demanded  high  standards  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
but  he  allowed  the  enriched  corrupters  not  only  to  remain  free  but 
also  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  riches.  In  an  article  scheduled  tor  publi¬ 
cation  in  1983.  political  scientist  Piero  Gleijcses  states  that  "only  seven 
out  of  27  or  28  generals,  and  a  mere  handful  ot  colonels  have  been 
retired. 

Almost  immcdiatclv  after  the  coup  the  urban  activities  of  the  so- 
called  death  squads  ended,  convincing  some  observers  that  the  v  igi¬ 
lantes  had  in  fact  been  police  and  army  personnel  acting  on  orders 
from  the  highest  political  lev  els.  I"  t  han  political  murder  and  kidnapping 
that  had  reached  epidemic  proportions  under  Lucas  Garcia  were  less 
of  a  problem  under  the  succeeding  regime.  Critics,  however,  claimed 
that  in  its  war  against  guerrillas  in  the  rural  Highlands,  the  regime 
killed  numerous  innocent  peasants. 

Two  months  after  taking  power,  the  junta — Hios  Montt.  Maldonado 
Sehaad.  and  Cordillo — announced  that  an  amnesty  would  be  in  effect 
during  the  entire  month  of  June.  The  amnesty  applied  to  security 
personnel  who  had  broken  the  law  while  engaged  in  counterinsurgency 
as  well  as  to  the  insurgents  themselves.  Hios  Montt  promised  that 
“whoever  doesn  t  give  up  1  in  going  to  shoot”  and  stated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  amnesty  period  “exceptional  measures  would  he  taken. 
Opposition  elements  scorned  the  amnesty  as  a  public  relations  gambit 
designed  to  portray  the  new  regime  as  a  reasonable  government.  They 
publicly  recalled  an  earlier  amnesty  in  which  President  Mendez  Mon¬ 
tenegro  freed  165  political  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  later  murdered 
by  Mano  Blanca  or  the  Secret  .Anticommunist  Army  (Ejercito  Seereto 
Anticomunista — ESA).  Hios  Montt.  ending  the  amnesty,  announced 
that  almost  2.000  insurgents  had  surrendered;  other  sources  stated  that 
200  to  300  was  more  accurate.  lie  then  declared  a  30-day  state  of  siege 
say  ing  that  he  needed  such  a  legal  framework  for  the  actions  he  would 
take.  The  state  of  siege  remained  in  effect  until  March  23.  1983. 

For  the  remainder  of  1982  the  security  forces  attacked  the  guerrilla 
units  in  a  maximum  effort.  In  his  so-called  Operation  Victory  82.  Hios 
Montt  predicted  that  the  condition  of  virtual  civ  il  war  that  had  existed 
for  so  many  years  would  be  ended  before  the  year  was  out  and.  indeed, 
in  December  he  announced  that  victory  had  been  achieved.  During 
that  all-out  offensive  against  the  insurgents,  the  regime  was  criticized 
tor  .i  disregard  ot  human  rights,  said  by  many  observers  to  be  equal 
to  or  worse  than  that  of  the  preceding  administration.  As  had  alwavs 
been  true  of  the  counterinsurgency  .  Indian  and  ladino  peasants  suffered 
huge  losses  in  lives,  livestock,  crops,  houses,  and  villages.  In  some 
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areas  tilt'  security  forces  were  accused  o!  destrox  inti  c\ erv  thing  in  tlicir 
path,  lint  officials  denied  vehemently  that  such  acti\  it  it -s  had  occurred 

The  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  estimated  in  the  summer  of 
1982  that  more  than  i  million  displaced  persons  throughout  the  country 
ncctlcd  shelter  and  food  and  that  large  numhers  of  them  needed  med¬ 
ical  attention.  The  government  dismissed  the  estimate  as  an  exagger¬ 
ation  Despite  denials  and  protestations  hy  the  gov eminent,  numerous 
church  and  human  rights  groups  continued  to  report  incidents  of  rape, 
torture,  and  murder.  Kios  Montt  consistently  denied  .ill  such  reports, 
hut  his  government  was  wideh  condemned  in  human  rights  groups 
in  Latin  America.  North  America,  and  hurope. 

Amnesty  International  in  a  July  1982  report  claimed  there  were 
"massive  extrajudicial  executions  in  rural  areas  under  the  Government 
of  General  Drain  Kios  Montt.  The  organization  also  stated  that  it  was 
aware  that  the  government  hlamed  the  guerrillas  for  most  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres  hut  said  that  its  findings  revealed  that,  almost  without  exception, 
government  forces  had  been  responsible  in  the  cases  investigated. 
Denving  the  charges,  a  government  spokesman  said,  the  macabre  wax 
in  xx  liicli  the  report  describes  the  murder  of  children  and  rape  of  women 
does  not  apply  to  countries  like  Guatemala,  where  the  restraint  pro¬ 
vided  !>x  morals  and  religions  convictions  would  allow  no  one  to  act 
that  wax',  no  matter  how  criminal  the  person  max  be.  The  government 
statement  added  that  "the  most  terrible  aspect  of  this  case  is  the  way 
in  which  the  naivete  of  professional  and  intellectual  sectors  in  Hurope 
is  being  manipulated,  leading  them  to  believe  untrue  stories  that  are 
invented  for  political  purposes.  The  Keagan  administration  official!) 
took  the  position  that  some  Amnesty  International  sources  had  been 
fault)  and  others  fraudulent.  Manx  evangelical  Protestant  groups  in 
the  United  States  also  contradicted  the  report,  claiming  that  the  re¬ 
ported  massacres  were  the  work  of  left-wing  guerrillas  rather  than  of 
Guatemala's  security  forces. 

Despite  the  criticism  of  the  Amnesty  International  report,  several 
other  human  rights  groups  and  religious  organizations  continued  to 
make  public  their  specific  criticisms  of  the  Guatemalan  government  s 
counterinsurgency  activities.  For  example,  two  Homan  Catholic  mis- 
sionarv  groups — the  Maryknoll  Sisters  and  the  Maryknoll  Fathers. 
Brothers,  and  Lax  Missioners.  based  in  Maryknoll.  New  York — issued 
a  statement  in  December  1982  on  behalf  of  70  of  their  missioners  then 
working  in  Guatemala.  The  statement  supported  the  Guatemalan  bish¬ 
ops  who  seven  months  earlier  had  used  the  term  “genocide  in  con¬ 
demning  the  government-perpetrated  massacres  of  Indians  in  the 
1  lighlands.  Lamenting  the  continuation  of  human  rights  violations  after 
the  coup,  thi'  statement  added  that  "the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
culture  and  wanton  waste  of  life  is  the  result  of  a  social  sin  which  is 
manifested  in  the  structures  of  economic  exploitation,  social  and  racial 
discrimination  and  political  oppression  through  many  decades.  Similar 
statements  were  regularly  published  In  Oxfimi  America,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Office  on  Latin  America,  and  the  Americas  W  atch  Committee. 
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Oh  Ills  \  isit  to  ( .lull 'll!, il. i  on  Marrli  7.  1983.  Pope  )d)iii  Paul  II 
demanded  a  halt  tn  flagrant  injustices  in  the  couutrx  and  asked  tile 
gnx  eniment  to  protec  t  tile  Indian  communitx  and  tile  priests  and  nuns 
who  work  in  that  comminute  as  missionaries  Three  da\  s  helore  the 
pope  s  \  isit.  sis  men  eons  ieted  earlier  be  a  sec  ret  court  were  executed 
despite  a  \  atiean  plea  tor  cleinenes  The  executions  were  seen  In  some 
observers  as  a  calculated  ntlront  by  the  (inatemalan  president  to  the 
leader  ot  the  worlds  Homan  Catholics.  The  pope  made  no  public 
reference  to  the  executions,  but  in  two  homilies  delis  creel  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  attentive*  listeners  m  ( .uatein.il. i  (  its  and  (,)ne/alteii- 
ango,  he  severely  condemned  the  mhumamtx  ol  goxernments  as  well 
as  the  inhumanity  ot  guerrillas.  The  pope  dec  lared  that  when  man  is 
downtrodden,  when  rights  are  violated,  when  flagrant  injustices  are 
committed,  svhen  he  is  submitted  to  tortures,  done  siolence  to  In 
abductions,  or  one  violates  Ins  right  to  life,  one  commits  a  crime  and 
a  vers  grave  otlense  against  (aid. 

Civil  Defense  Patrols 

!n  September  1981  the  arms  c  hief  of  stall.  Brigadier  ( General  Manuel 
Bcnedicto  Lucas  (kircia  the  presidents  brother,  ordered  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  first  (as  il  i  iefense  I’atiol  ■  l’atrulla  de  Vutodefensa  ( axil — 
P  A( .’  During  the  next  sexeral  months  a  less  thousand  peasants  were 
recruited,  but  training  was  minimal  to  nonexistent,  and  the  ragtag 
groups  ssere  ill  armed.  Patrol  members  patnilleros  1  usually  carried 
clubs  or  machetes,  but  occasionalls  one  would  be  armed  with  an  old 
shotgun  or  t  itle .  These  formations  ot  peasants  ssere  intended  to  operate 
as  rural  militia — patrolling  and  guarding  villages  and  crops,  establishing 
roadblocks  to  intercept  strangers  i guerrillas)  in  their  areas,  acting  as 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  regular  troops,  and  fighting  svhen  necessary. 
The  FACs  frequently  suffered  heavy  casualties. 

After  the  coup  d’etat  the  new  administration  recognized  that  the 
FAC  could  serve  a  much  wider  purpose,  that  is.  it  could  be  greatlx 
expanded  and  used  as  a  control  mechanism.  The  ness  basic  premise 
was  that  peasants  enrolled  in  FACs  would  not  be*  enticed  to  support 
the  guerrillas  because  such  activity  would  simply  become  too  danger¬ 
ous.  The  army  stepped  up  its  recruitment  processes  and  began  to  enroll 
large  numbers  of  peasants  in  the  civil  force,  particularly  in  those  de¬ 
partments  where  guerrilla  activity  was  most  president.  By  the  end  of 

1982  Rios  Montt  said  that  there  wore  300. (KM)  Indians  from  S50  villages 
and  towns  already  in  patrols  but  that  they  needed  weapons.  By  April 

1983  the  total  had  reached  400.000. 

When  presidents  Rios  Montt  and  Reagan  met  in  December,  the 
(iuatemalan  asked  for  old  rifles  for  the  arming  of  as  many  militiamen 
as  possible,  but  as  of  the  spring  of  1983  the  !'•  >'ed  States  had  not 
publicly  responded  to  the  request.  The  iiixoiwnicut  of  very  large 
numbers  of  peasants  in  the  FACs  complemented  other  programs  that 
had  been  inaugurated  under  Rios  Montt  that  aimed  at  winning  the 
peasants  over  to  the  government  cause  or.  at  least,  weaning  them  awax 
from  their  support  of  the  guerrillas.  The  rifles  and  beans  i jusilcs  i/ 
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frijolcs  program.  according  to  Rios  Montt.  represented  tli<-  two-pronged 
approac  h  ot  his  government  to  the  country  s  immediate  problems:  rifles 
symbolized  the  struggle  against  tile  insurgents,  and  beans  symboh/ed 
the  government  aid  to  loyal  Guatemalans. 

The  Opposition  Forces 

Arrayed  against  the  government  at  the  time  of  the  coup  and  still 
there-,  though  weakened,  more  than  a  year  later  were  tour  distinct 
guerrilla  groups  that  had  voluntarily  associated  under  an  umbrella 
organization  known  as  the  Guatemalan  National  Kcvnhitinnarv  Unitv 
(Unidad  Revolucionaria  Xacional  Guatemalteca — URNGt.  The  agree¬ 
ment  to  associate-  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
FAR.  the  Guerrilla  Army  of  the-  boor  (Kjercito  Guerrillero  do  los  Pobrcs — 
KGP).  the  Organization  of  People-  in  Arms  (Organization  del  Pueblo 
en  Annas — ORPAi,  and  a  faction  of  the-  PGT  calling  itself  PGT-Nudeo. 
which  was  derived  from  its  full  title.  Partido  Gnatc-malteco  del  Trabajo- 
NTicleo  (Guatemalan  Labor  Party-Nucleus).  The  leaders  of  the  tour 
groups  in  early  1983  were  FAR.  Pablo  Monsanto.  KGP.  Rolando  Moran. 
ORPA.  Gaspar  lloni;  and  PGT-Nticleo.  Mario  Sanchez. 

Among  the  major  diflerences  in  the-  guerrilla  movement  of  the  eark 
1980s  were  the-  support  given  to  the  guerrillas  by  the  formerly  passive 
Indians  and  the  appearance  of  Indian  recruits  in  guerrilla  ranks.  This 
was  the-  result  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  KGP  to  break 
down  the  age-old  aloofness  of  the  Indians  and  to  invoke  them  m  the 
insurrection.  Marlisc  Simons,  writing  in  Foreign  Policy  in  1981  de¬ 
scribed  the  campaign  to  gain  Indian  support  for  the  guerrilla  cause 
"Undismayed  by  the  challenge,  voting  members  of  the  Guerrilla  Army 
of  tlie  Poor  (EGP)  moved  into  the-  El  (Quiche  area  in  1975.  learned 
Indian  languages,  gave  the-  people  legal  and  marketing  adv  ice.  became 
involved  in  cooperatives,  and  slowly  gained  their  confidence.  In  the 
eight  years  since  those  early  efforts,  most  Indians  who  became  ac  tive 
against  the-  government  associated  with  KGP  or.  later,  with  ORPA. 

The  FAR  in  1983  was  small  and  not  nearly  as  active  as  it  had  been 
in  earlier  years:  nevertheless,  it  still  constituted  a  threat.  Most  ot  thc 
gucrrilla  actions  of  1982  and  early  1983  were  carried  out  by  units  of 
the  KGP  and  ORPA.  Little  was  known  about  PGT-Nucleo.  although 
it  was  known  to  be  an  armed  organization  capable  ot  earning  out 
guerrilla  attacks.  The  announced  aims  of  the  umbrella  organization 
were  to  end  economic  exploitation  by  the  minuscule  wealthy  class  and 
foreign  companies,  to  strive  tor  equality  among  ethnic  groups,  to  es¬ 
tablish  representative  government,  and  to  enforce  basic  human  rights. 
In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  I'RNG  called  lor  a  popular  rev¬ 
olution. 


* 
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fatly  19(i()s  lias  been  concerned  primarily  with  counterinsurgency. 
Miifli  of  that  litfraturf  has  hffit  biased  in  favor  of  the  right  or  the  left. 
Analyses  in  Knglish  about  tin-  military  as  an  institution  rathi-r  than  as 
a  counterinsurgency  force  or  as  a  political  actor  have  been  difficult  to 
find.  A  good  but  necessarily  brief  synopsis  of  the  (Guatemalan  military 
was  written  by  (Gwynne  Dyer  for  World  Annies,  published  in  1979. 
Bitter  Bruit.  The  L’ntohl  Story  of  the  American  Coup  in  Guatemala. 
by  Stephen  Schlesinger  and  Stephen  Kinz.iT.  is  a  well-documented, 
highly  critical  account  of  the  events  of  1954.  which  includes  a  valuable 
final  chapter  titled.  "The  Aftermath.  Another  recent  book,  of "much 
wider  scope  but  with  a  good  assessment  of  the  (Guatemalan  situation 
through  19S1.  is  Polities  in  Central  America  by  Thomas  P.  Anderson. 

Articles  and  news  reports  are  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the 
filial  days  of  the  Lucas  (Garcia  regime  and  the  Kids  Montt  government 
at  this  early  stage  (mid-198.3i.  Alan  Hiding  wrote  a  perceptive  situation 
report  on  the  Lucas  (Garcia  counterinsurgency  in  the  Acte  York  Times 
Magazine  of  August  24.  1980  Amnesty  International  published  damn¬ 
ing  reports  on  the  human  rights  situation  in  1981  and  1982.  A  two- 
part  series  by  (George  Black  in  the  XACI.A  Report  on  the  Americas  in 
its  first  two  issues  of  1983  is  of  particular  importance  despite  its  obvious 
orientation  toward  one  side1.  In  1982  ATI  f  oreign  Policy  and  Defense 
Review  presented  important  information  from  different  perspectives 
in  articles  by  Thomas  Haulers.  Howard  Wiarda.  David  Palmer.  Michael 
Kryzanek.  and  Margaret  Hayes.  (For  further  information  and  complete 
citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Table  l.  Metric  Conversion  Coefficients 


Whrn  mmi  lium  _ _ MnllipU  l>v _ 1 11  fn»i 

Millimeters  .  U 04  inches 

Centimeters  .  0  49  indies 

Meters  .  4  3  feet 

Kilometers  .  0  (>2  miles 


Hectares  1 10,000  m*' 
S<juare  kilometers  ... 

('ll hie  meters  . 

Liters  . 


2.47  acres 

0.49  square  miles 
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Kilograms 
Metric  tons 


Degrees  Celsius 
(Centigrade) 


2.2  pounds 

0.98  long  tons 

1.1  short  tons 

2.204  pounds 

9  degrees  Fahrenheit 

divide  In  5 
and  add  42 


Table  2.  Central  Government  Consolidated  Budget  Summary. 

1 976-79' 
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Import  duties  . 

Export  taxes  . 
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Taxes  on  services 
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(stamp  tax.  etc .1  ... 
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Tahir  2. — Continued 
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07 

75 
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.1 

5 

4 
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72 
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50 

15 

19 
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15 

12 

5 
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52 
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Tahir  S.  Export. s  to  and  Imports  from  the  Central  .American  Common 

Market.  Ih77  S/ 

iiii  millions  ot  l  nitotl  States  dollars 

i,.,,  <  ...i..  ii 

I...I.  Ii,...  s.,l,  ..I...  . . .  I 

]‘)M 
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alcalde—  Max  or.  Also,  in  Indian  society  a  high  official  of  a  cojrailia 
i  q 

atulinu  ia — Technically,  a  Spanish  colonial  court  hut  also  assigned  wide 
administrative  powers.  By  extension,  territorial  division  in  the 
colonial  system. 

caudillo — Dictator  or  strongman,  often  hut  not  always  from  the  armed 
forces. 

cofradia — Religious  brotherhood  associated  with  the  veneration  of  a 
saint.  Women  sometimes  form  a  parallel  organization. 

nicomicttda — Fiduciary  grant  of  land  and  related  tribute  collection 
rights  over  groups  of  Indians  on  the  land,  conferred  by  Spanish 
crown  on  individuals  who  undertook,  in  return,  to  maintain  order 
and  to  propagate  Christianity  among  their  charges. 

fiesta— Feast.  It  max  he  a  religious  celebration  held  on  holy  days  or 
honoring  the  community  patron  saint,  or  it  max  be  held  to  cele¬ 
brate  important  agricultural,  civic,  or  family  events,  such  as  in¬ 
dependence.  baptism,  or  marriage. 

finca — Farm  or  estate  of  varying  size,  hut  not  one  that  contains  merely 
a  subsistence  plot. 

gross  domestic  product  (GDP) — A  value  measure  of  the  How  of  do¬ 
mestic  goods  and  services  produced  by  an  economy  over  a  period 
of  time,  such  as  a  year.  Only  output  values  of  goods  for  final 
consumption  and  investment  are  included  because  the  values  of 
primary  and  intermediate  production  are  assumed  to  be  included 
in  final  prices.  GDP  sometimes  aggregated  and  shown  at  market 
prices,  meaning  that  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies  are  included; 

when  these  have  been  eliminated,  the  result  is  GDP  at  factor  cost.  ] 

The  word  g row  indicates  that  deductions  for  depreciation  of  phys¬ 
ical  assets  have  not  been  made. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — Kstablished  along  with  the  World 
Bank  U/.r.)  in  1945.  the  IMF  is  a  specialized  agency  affiliated  with 
the  United  Nations  and  is  responsible  for  stabilizing  international 
exchange  rates  and  payments.  The  main  business  of  the  IMF  is 
the  provision  of  loans  to  its  members  (including  industrialized  and 
developing  countries)  when  they  experience  balance  of  payments 
difficulties.  These  loans  frequently  carry  conditions  that  require 
substantial  internal  economic  adjustments  by  the  recipients,  most 
of  which  are  developing  countries.  In  mid-1983  the  IMF  had  146 
members. 

ladino — First  applied  in  colonial  times  to  acculturated  Indians  and 
individuals  of  mixed  heritage  win)  lived  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
accepting  their  language  and  many  Hispanic  customs.  Later  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  individuals  who  do  not  espouse  an  Indian  style  of 
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life.  Term  applies  to  anyone  who  is  not  a  cultural  Indian  which 
includes  persons  of  Furopean  and  Asiatic  heritage  as  well  as  ac- 
culturated  Indians.  Label  is  soinelimes  resented  bv  members  of 
the  upper  class  who  prefer  to  use  it  syiionv  inoiisK  with  inesti/o 
unixed  white  and  Indian  ancestry, 
quetzal  (Q> — Guatemala's  major  unit  of  currency.  Consists  of  1(H)  cen- 
avos  and  has  equaled  I  S  $1  since  1925.  Also,  the  national  bird 
World  Hank — Informal  name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  three  atlil- 
iated  international  institutions:  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation  ilFC 
The  IBRD,  established  in  1945.  has  the  primarv  purpose  of pro¬ 
viding  loans  to  developing  countries  tor  productive  projects.  The 
IDA.  a  legally  separate  loan  fund  but  administered  by  the  staff  of 
the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in  I960  to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest 
developing  countries  on  much  easier  terms  than  those  of  conven¬ 
tional  IBRD  loans.  The  I FC  founded  in  1956.  supplements  the 
activities  of  the  IBRD  through  loans  and  assistance  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  encourage  the  growth  of  productive  priv  ate  enterprises 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  The  president  and  certain  senior 
officers  of  the  IBRD  hold  the  same  positions  in  the  IFC.  The  three 
institutions  are  owned  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  that 
subscribe  their  capital.  In  1983  the  IBRD  had  over  140  members, 
the  IDA  had  130.  and  the  IFC  over  120.  To  participate  in  the 
World  Bank  group,  member  states  must  Hist  belong  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — y.i  .). 
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Guatemala  A  Country  Study 


Robin  C.utia  Rcvolutiouarx  Second. irv 
Students  Front.  158.  100 
Robin  Calvin  Rev  olut  ionnrv  l  uiversitv 
Students  Front.  158 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  21 
Roman  Catholic-  Church  see  <tls<i  <  hiirc  h 
and  s tat**  .  \\.  3.  33.  T( >-  72.  71.  1  16.  151 
152.  Indians  and.  S.  12.  16.  ownership 
ol  propertv .  IS  50.  150 
Roman  ( iutholic  c  lergv  win.  55.  i- j\  il  mar 
ria^  s  performed  1  >\ .  IS.  64.  mission 
aries.  OS.  70.  75.  70.  monastic  orders 
9.  12.  17.  IS.  71  151.  21  1 
Rossell  y  Arellano,  Mariano:  50.  150 
rubber  lit).  223.  224 
Hubelsanto;  47.  93.  112.  114 
rural  areas:  43.  58.  children.  07.  79:  edu¬ 
cation.  70.  health  care.  7S.  SO.  income. 
57;  labor  unrest.  155 

Sacatepecpiez  (department);  xvi 
Sagastume  Vidaurre.  Ricardo:  145 
Salama:  xvi 

San  Jose  xiii.  93.  195,  196 
San  Marcos  (department  and  capital),  xvi. 
17,  93 

San  Pedro  (volcano):  46 
San  Salvador  5,  10 
Sanchez.  Mario:  210 
Sanchez  Gudiel.  Angel  Arturo:  I8S 
Sandinistas;  xxi.  38,  172 
Sandoval  Alarcon.  Mario:  30.  163,  100 
Sandoval  Villeda.  Leopoldo:  xxii.  35 
Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche:  xvi,  93 
Santa  Elena  195 
Santa  Rosa  (department):  x\i 
Santa  Teresa  prison:  204 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros:  7 
Santo  Tomas  de  Castilla  (Matias  de  (Gal¬ 
vez.)  xiii.  4S,  91.  93.  114;  naval  base. 
190 

Savaxche:  47.  93 
Sclile  inger.  Stephen;  28 
schools  (see  also  Fscuela  Politecnica):  76- 
77.  95.  militarv .  170.  180.  192.  197;  re¬ 
ligions.  9.  72,  vocational.  95 
Schwartz.  Norman  56 
Secret  Anticommunist  Army  (ESA).  37.  1.50, 
163.  213 

Sere  seres,  Caesar:  133 

Serrano  Elias.  Jorge  Antonio,  xxii.  143.  144 

services  sector  88.  90.  95.  223 

Sewart  Sea<  raft:  190 

Shell  oil  company:  114 

Sierra  de  Clmacus.  47 

Sierra  de  las  Minas:  47 

Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz:  47 

Sierra  Madre.  40.  47 

Simons.  Marhse.  210 


Sismega Otero.  Fennel .  wm.  \i\,  I  15.  1  18 

16:3 

size:  xi.  45.  % 
slavery  15 

Smith.  Waldemar  55.  72 
social  seeuritv  svsfem  23.  133.  137 
social  stratification,  wm.  38.  52  53  50 
traditional  farms.  58-59 
social  welfare:  24.  133.  140.  142 
Socialist  Democratic  Parts  PSD  150  102 
100 

soils:  45,  48.  98.  erosion.  97.  J  )  ] 

Solola  (department  and  capital1  xvi.  17.  93 
Somoza  Dehayle.  Anastasio:  172.  174 
sorghum:  108.  223.  224 
Spain:  3.  6,  14,  15.  108.  170.  183.  embassv 
seizure,  xxi.  155,  158.  212 
Spanish  language;  xxiv.  importance.  54.  55. 
.56,  64  ,  76,  77;  literacy  training  for  con¬ 
script:,.  191.  190 

special  courts:  for  guerrillas,  xviii,  xx.  145. 

190.  2(H).  202.  secret  trials.  189.  203 
Spiegeler  Noriega.  Otto:  133.  134 
Spinden  and  Makemson  calendar:  0 
Spreti.  Karl  von  33 

state  of  siege:  131.  132.  136.  137.  139.  146. 
153.  156.  189-190.  2(H).  210.  213.  state 
of  alarm,  xix.  xx 

students;  assassinated.  77.  in  military  ser¬ 
vice.  190.  194.  political  ac  tiv  ism.  22.  25. 
155-1! 56,  184 

Suazo  Cordova.  Roberto:  162 
Suchitepequez  (department);  xv  i 
sugarcane:  121.  223.  exports.  18.  87.  108. 

110.  224.  growers  associations.  148 
Supreme  Court:  144.  145 
Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal:  xix.  xxi 
Switzerland.  176 

Taiwan:  176 
Tapachula  93 

taxes:  91.  92.  146.  222.  agrarian  reform, 
26.  104.  idle  land.  103.  105.  income.  32. 
tax  reform,  xx.  86.  \  AT.  xxiii,  xx.  xxu 
teachers:  77.  158 
T  ciin  l  man:  182 

Tejada  de  Putzeys.  Eugenia  Isabel  xxii 
telecommunications,  xiii.  91:  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  xxii.  152 
Texaco  114 
Tezulutlan.  7.  8 

3 1st  of  January  Popular  Front  cFP-31  f  1.57. 

158,  160.  161 
Tikal  47.  93 
tobacco:  13.  110 
Tollman  (volcano)  46 
topograph v  xi.  47 
Toriello.  Jorge  22.  28.  1S4 
Torres  Chegiien.  Francisco  196 
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Totonicapan  (department  and  capital  xvi. 
93 

tourism  38.  55.  86.  89.  90.  119.  123 
trade  i.vce  also  exports,  imports,  t  inted 
States':  13.  14.  19.  88.  89.  90.  92.  em¬ 
ployment,  94,  95.  223  foreign.  173.  176 
trade  unions  Set-  lalxir  organizations 
transportation:  xiii.  88.  91.  93.  94.  223 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco:  xiv 
Truman.  Harry  S  27 
Turcios  lama.  Luis  Augusto.  31.  33.  131. 

185.  207.  208 
12  April  Movement:  207 

t’l'ico.  Jorge  xxv.  4.  21  -22.  153.  184.  over¬ 
throw.  129.  l  otted  States  and.  192 
unemployment  and  underemployment  32. 
50,  60.  90:  xeH-emplovment .  51.  53.  61, 
62.  63 

Union  of  Banana  Exporting  Countries:  110 
United  Front  of  the  Revolution  (FUR):  143, 
1.56.  165.  166 

United  Fruit  Company:  xxv.  4,  20.  21.  25, 
88.  185.  land  reform  and.  27.  28.  29, 
104,  105.  mail  service,  102,  reorgani¬ 
zation.  33-34 .  103 

United  Nations:  24,  168:  member,  xiv. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin-Amer- 
ica,  1 16 

United  States,  business  associations  from. 
148.  diplomatic  relations  with,  29,  132. 
168,  173-175,  193.  208.  private  religious 
organizations  from.  152.  trade  with.  19. 
108,  110.  122 

United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID):  57.  98.99.  100,  173. 
174.  175,  179.  201 

United  States  Armv  Creen  Berets  33,  192. 
208 

United  States  assistance:  aid  supplied.  33. 

36.  98.  108,  124.  173.  aid  withdrawn. 

37,  193;  military aid,  131.  132,  174.  175. 
180.  192.  194.  195.  227 

United  States  Centra]  Intelligence  Agency 
49;  Cuban  exiles  and.  186.  206.  Guate¬ 
malan  politics  and.  4.  28.  29.  31.  130. 
185 

United  States  Department  ot  State:  human 
rights  report.  37.  134.  151.  174.  211 
United  States  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation.  22 

United  States  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram.  174.  196,  197 
United  States  Southern  Command:  xxi 
university  education  i  sec  also  University 
of  San  Carlos):  77 

University  of  San  Carlos:  9.  1 19.  139.  143. 


student  activists.  155.  156.  victim'-  ot 
terrorists.  33.  77 

urban  areas:  43.  60.  115.  education.  76. 

health  care.  79.  SO.  population.  52 
Uruguay:  197 
I'.S.S.  Banger  xxi 

vagrancy  laws.  19.  22.  24.  103 

V  alle.  Jose  Ceciiio  del  15.  16 
Vatican.  17 

Vazquez.  Francisco  12 
Venezuela-  122.  124 
Verapaz  S 

V 'ides  Casanova.  Eugenio:  xxi 

V  illagran  Kramer,  Francisco:  32.  38 
Volcan  Acatenango  47 

Volcan  Atitlan.  47 
Volcan  de  Agua:  47 
Volcan  de  Pecaya:  47 
Volcan  Tacana:  46.  47 
Yolc&n  Tajumulco:  46,  47 
volcanoes.  46.  47 

wages.  89.  minimum,  24.  60.  61.  95.  153. 
155 

Walker.  William  17 

Washington  Office  on  l^atin  America  214 
water  supply:  78,  91 
water  transport:  xiii 

West  Germans :  33.  208,  aid.  124.  197.  trade. 
122.  176 

wheat.  108.  109.  223,  224 
Whitheek,  Harris:  140.  152 
White  Hand.  See  Organized  National  Anti¬ 
communist  Movement 
Woerner.  Frederick:  xxi 
women:  xxv.  66,  190,  204.  domestic  ser¬ 
vice.  51. 62.  dress.  58.  77.  employment, 
xxii.  51.  literacy.  23,  76 
wood  products:  III.  118 
World  Bank  xiv  .  31,  57.  124.  174 
World  War  II  22.  104 

Ximenez,  Francisco:  12 

Ydigoras  Fuentes.  Miguel:  24.  28.  30—3 1 , 
presidency.  131.  148,  185.  186.  206.  207 
yellow  fever:  21 

Yon  Sosa.  Marco  Antonio:  31,  33,  guerrilla 
leader.  32.  131.  185.  207.  208.  sister. 
209 

Yugoslavia:  134,  176 
Yu  ja  Xona.  Gregorio.  212 

Zacapa  (department  and  capital):  xvi,  47. 
insurgency.  33  .  34.  132,  133.  134  .  208, 
railroad,  93 
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(Area  Handbook  Series) 


550-65 

Afghanistan 

550-98 

Albania 

550-44 

Algena 

550-59 

Angola 

550-73 

Argentina 

550-169 

Australia 

550-176 

Austria 

550-175 

Bangladesh 

550-170 

Belgium 

550456 

Bolivia 

550-20 

Brazil 

550-168 

Bulgaria 

550-61 

Burma 

550-83 

Burundi 

550-50 

Cambodia 

550-166 

Cameroon 

550-159 

Chad 

550-77 

Chile 

550-60 

China 

550-63 

China,  Republic  of 

550-26 

Colombia 

550-91 

Congo 

550-90 

Costa  Rica 

550-152 

Cuba 

550-22 

Cyprus 

550-158 

Czechoslovakia 

550-54 

Dominican  Republic 

550-52 

Ecuador 

550-43 

Egypt 

550-150 

El  Salvador 

550-28 

Ethiopia 

550-167 

Finland 

550-155 

Germany,  East 

550-173 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

550-153 

Ghana 

550-87 

Greece 

550-78 

Guatemala 

550-174 

Guinea 

550-82 

Guyana 

550-164 

Haiti 

550-151 

Honduras 

550-165 

Hungary 

550-21 

India 

550-154 

Indian  Ocean 

550-39 

Indonesia 

550-68 

Iran 

550-31 

Iraq 

550-25 

Israel 

550-182 

Italy 

550-69 

Ivory  Coast 

550-177 

Jamaica 

550-30 

Japan 

550-34 

Jordan 

550-56 

Kenya 

550-81 

Korea,  North 

550-41 

Korea,  South 

550-58 

Laos 

550-24 

Lebanon 

550-38 

Liberia 

550-85 

Libya 

550-172 

Malawi 

550-45 

Malaysia 

550-161 

Mauritania 

550-79 

Mexico 

550-76 

Mongolia 

550-49 

Morocco 

550-64 

Mozambique 

550-35 

Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim 

550-88 

Nicaragua 

550-157 

Nigeria 

550-94 

Oceania 

550-48 

Pakistan 

550-46 

Panama 

550-156 

Paraguay 

550-185 

Persian  Gulf  States 

550-42 

Peru 

550-72 

Philippines 

550-162 

Poland 

550-181 

Portugal 

550-160 

Romania 

560-84 

Rwanda 

550-89 

I  unisia 

550-51 

Saudi  Arabia 

550-80 

Turkey 

550-70 

Senegal 

550-74 

Uganda 

550-180 

Sierra  Leone 

550-97 

Uruguay 

550-184 

Singapore 

550-71 

Venezuela 

550-86 

Somalia 

550-57 

Vietnam,  North 

550-93 

South  Africa 

550-55 

Vietnam,  South 

550-95 

Soviet  Union 

550-183 

YemenB,  The 

550-179 

Spain 

550-99 

Yugoslavia 

550-% 

Sn  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

550-67 

Zaire 

550-27 

Sudan 

550-75 

Zambia 

550-47 

Syria 

550-171 

Zimbabwe 

550-62 

Tanzania 

550-53 

Thailand 

550-178 

Tnnidad  and  Tobago 

f 
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